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Thief Gan Change 
hing Except His Finger Print 


Finger Prints are the only positive method of identification. 
Thousands of experts are now needed in this big new field. 


Modern ingenuity has supplied the thief with a 
thousand and effectual ways to conceal his 
identity. Beards and wigs may alter his appearance 
so that he may be totally unrecognizable. A cer- 
tain paraffine preparation injected under the skin of 
his face may cause his features to assume an en- 
tirely different aspect. A combination of collodion 
and iodine may be applied to simulate a sear or 
birthmark which may alter the general appearance 
of the face—in fact, a 
crook can change anything ex- 
cept his finger prints. 

Finger prints constitute the 
one sure means of identification. 


one 


clever 


The tiny ridges at the ends of 
the finger never change. They 
may be temporarily obliterated 


through injury or accident, but they will grow again 
in the exact original form. The finger print is 
entirely distinctive—no two are alike. There is no 
chance for mistaken identity—the finger print fur- 
nishes positive proof; it never fails. 


Why Don’t You 
Get Into this Fascinating Game 


Thousands of men are needed in the big new 
science of finger print work. Within the last two 


years the field has grown with astonishing rapidity. 
Wherever and whenever it to establish 
personal identity, Finger Print Experts are needed. 
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Governments, large 
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the police departments everywhere 
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work holds untold opportunity and the pay is big 

Why don’t you get into this fascinating game? 

Learn this Fascinating Work 

at Home in Spare Time 
You can master this interesting profession at hon 
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T would be worth a good deal 

of money to you if you 
didn’t bring the J astnet 
back,” said the man with the 
cunning eyes and the hooked nose. “It 
might run into the worth of a small 
fortune. If I was absolutely sure— 
absolutely sure—that she wouldn’t re- 
turn, [ believe I could put ten thousand 
cold dollars into the pocket of the man 
who assured me of the fact, and kept 
his word.” 

He lifted his heavy eyelids for an 
inappreciable moment and _ scrutinized 
the face of his companion. He was 
aman used to forming his own judg- 
ments, and they were seldom wrong. 
He possessed a power that is owned 
by one or two great artists and lawyers: 
the ability to read through a man’s 
countenance to the naked soul beneath. 








As he lowered his lids there was an 
inscrutable gleam in his eyes; he 
shifted his cigar to the other corner 
of his mouth with a trick of the tongue, 
and in so doing veiled a quick curl of 
his lip. He never hesitated to use a 
likely tool, but in his own heart he 
despised them as he used them, while 
profiting by their weaknesses. 

There was an air of comfort and 
respectability about the private sitting 
room of the Crossed Anchors. Ten 
minutes before a buxom lass had 
brought in steaming glasses which 
exhaled a pleasing perfume; now, these 
glasses stood empty. Mr. Cyrus Van- 
derveldt tiptoed softly—he was a 
weighty man, but could, eon occasion, 


move with catlike smoothness—to the 
door, listened for a moment, and then 
discreetly turned the key. 


He per- 
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formed the action casually, without any 
flushing of the skin or meaning nods 
and winks. The window was a little 
ajar; the red curtain fluttered in the 
light, chilly breeze that blew in from 
the docks. A small fire blinked cheer- 
fully in the old-fashioned grate and 
brought high lights from the meticu- 
lously polished old furniture. It was 
a typically comfortable inn, such as can 
be found here and there in the near 
neighborhood of shipping. It provided 
a meal it was pleased to term “ordi- 
nary,’ daily at one o’clock, for the 
benefit of those whose business took 
them down to the fringe of the great 
waters. Behind the turn of the street 
was the common bar; but the most 
select of the tavern’s clientele—masters 
of the ships that lay inert against the 
stringpieces, chandlers and the like— 
had welcome entrance to the inner 
snug. Still more select customers, who 
knew the hostess by name and long 
association, were permitted to enter 
this private sanctuary, where the feet 
of the commonality might not tread. 

Mr. Vanderveldt glanced out of the 
open window before he closed it as 
discreetly as he had locked the door. 
He whistled beneath his breath as he 
did it; he was still whistling when he 
returned. 

“There’s never any knowing who 
might be listening,” he said puffily. 
“Now then, captain, before we settle 
down to have a real talk, will you 
have another drink? Come, now—say 
a repetition!” 


CORATT.  t 
vVnatevel 


I'm going to do I’ll do 
with a clear head,” the torpedo-bearded, 
brown-faced man said in a voice that 
was not quite as steady as he would 
have wished it to be. His tattooed 
fingers strummed nervously on_ the 
table before him; he picked up an unlit 
pipe, fingered it, and polished the brier 
on the side of his nose. He looked at 
the empty glass with a suggestion of 
longing, but clenched his teeth, and then 


said: “I’m not taking anything else, 
thanks.” 

“So? Well, you're wise, perhaps, 
Nothing like keeping off that stuff if 
you want to do a good job. Now, 
there’s no fear of that girl coming back 
until she’s rung for; and Mrs. Harri- 
son’s asleep; trust her for that. Let's 
settle the business—get it done with. 
You give me a promise that the Fastnet 
won't complete her voyage, and—well, 
that ten thousand’s as good as in your 
pocket.” 

The sailor’s face flushed, the veins 
stood out like whipcord on his temples; 
his hand ‘suddenly clenched about the 
pipe until his knuckles showed white. 

“T’ve seen a man sent to hospital for 
a month for less than you’ve hinted at 
this minute, Mr. Vanderveldt,” he said 
with a suggestion of fierceness. ‘What 
do you mean by it, eh? Answer me 
that—what do you mean by it? I’m an 
honest master mariner, with a clean 
ticket. That’s what I am; not some- 
thing to be bought and sold. I’ve kept 
my ticket clean right through, and I'll 
keep it clean until I turn it in at the 
last overhaul.” 

“That’s a very praiseworthy 
ment, captain—very praiseworthy. 
Highly refined, best style—couldn’t be 
beaten on the stage. Nickel-plated, I’d 
call it; and it does you credit, Captain 
Browning. But you and | are alone 
here now, you know, and there isn’t any 
sort of a gallery to play to. Is it part 
of a sea skipper’s training to play the 
‘Touch-me-if-you-dare’ act in private!” 

“You speak to me that way, Mr. \an- 
derveldt, and I'll act something else 
than gallery play. Just bite on this for 
a minute: I’ve handled men in my time, 
and they’ve been mighty sorry for foul- 
ing my hawse. And you'd better under- 
stand one time that I’m not afraid to 
handle a_ white-faced, putty-muscled 
devil who'll tempt me to disgrace my- 
self!” His fists clenched and un- 
clenched fitfully. “You keep your of- 


peeks 
enti- 








fers in your throat,” he said with a half 
snarl; “and so far as I’m concerned, 
I'll go where the air’s a bit sweeter.” 

Not so much as a flicker of emotion 
crossed Vanderveldt’s face. He rose 
ponderously from his chair and made 
as though to turn the key in the door. 
“Very well,” he said; “you’re a free 
agent. I was only making you a busi- 
ness offer. U’m no gaudy Mephis 
topheles, my man. I’m a plain man of 
affairs—a commercial person. You've 
something salable. You know that 
yourself. I’m willing to offer a good 
price for whatever might be worth buy- 
ing.” 

“What you want isn’t for sale,” 
srowning said hotly. “It’s only the 
small matter of my personal honor. 
Nothing much to you, of course; but 
I’m rather inclined to value it.” 

Vanderveldt smiled cryptically, lift- 

ing his heavy eyelids again; and for 
some reason or other the sailor went 
first very crimson, then as_ suddenly; 
very white. His eyes were fierce until 
they met the fair gaze of his com- 
panion’s; then they drooped. 
Captain Browning, come,” 
the business man said; “‘it’s rather late 
along to talk about honor = and 
—er—that sort of thing, isn’t it? We 
know well enough who was mixed up 
in the affair when the specie room of 
the Gransore was rifled. Never a word 
of accusation aimed at the third officer, 
never a suspicion aroused; but—well, 
we know, eh?” 

“You’re a liar! I wasn’t in that busi- 
ness, confound you! Anyway, what 
would it matter to youif I was? You'll 
never find any one to believe you. My 
name’s known i 

“Probably I shouldn’t find any one to 
believe me. You've got a grand record, 
Yes, I know; you’re the most 
trusted skipper in the whole County 
line. That’s why I’m making this ne- 
farious suggestion to you.” 

“You'll find in a brace of shakes that 


“Come, 





captain. 
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you've cone to the wrong shop to make 
threats,” the skipper said, unbuttoning 
his coat. He had found a bluff of this 
kind very effective on other occasions. 
“T'll give you fifteen seconds in which 
to clear out, and if you’re not through 
that door then, I’ld swab up this place 
with you until you look and feel worse 
than a worn-out deck scrubber. You 
vei 3 

“Swab away! I’m not making any 
threats that I’m aware of. As you say: 
I might have a lot of difficulty in mak 
ing the world believe that it was the 
unimpeachable Captain Browning, mas- 
ter of the steamship Fastnet, who had 
a hand in rifling the Gransore’s specie 
room. I’m not even going to try that 
trick—although I do quarters 
where any such hints would arouse a 
lot of gossip. Gossip of that kind sort 
of clings to a man like mud; it does 
him a Jot of harm now and then.” 

“Well, since you've finished,” said 
Browning, his jacket still half off, 
the next pack of nonsense that 


’ 


know 


“what’s 
I've got to listen to?’ 

“Oh, vou needn’t listen to another 
word; your honorable ears needn’t be 
sullied for so much as a second,” said 
Vanderveldt very carelessly, and he 
leaned back in his chair, with a fine air 
of detachment. He threw away his 
chewed cigar and selected another from 
a fat and well-used case; he clipped it 
and lit it, appearing to delight in its 


flavor. “You're nearest the © beil, 
Browning, so you might do what’s 


needful. This talk of ours is waxing 
uncommonly dry.” 

“What's in the wind now?” Brown 
ing advanced a step, and his manner 
was threatening. But his lips were un- 
steady under his torpedo beard, and his 
eyes twitched and were furtive. 

“Nothing whatever’s in the wind, my 
friend; nothing whatever. I’m only 
just wondering—and you can’t prevent 
that, even if you hammer the life out 
of me. Just wondering whether you’ve 
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given over that bad habit of yours of 
playing cards beyond your means. I’ve 
often thought about your fondness for 
a quiet gamble since I took passage 
with you. It’s a long time ago, isn’t it? 
And weren’t we a select little company ? 
Just the four of us sitting snugly in 
the skipper’s room after the smoking 
room was closed for the night. Our 
skipper that trip didn’t approve of cards 
much, did he? And he wouldn’t even 
be seen near a green-covered table! 
Oh, you have the nucleus of a very 
pretty hypocrite in you, Browning. 
But, of course, if you've given up 
gambling, it’s nothing to me. That was 
a nice-looking girl I saw you with this 
afternoon. I like her face: it’s chock- 
full of ambition. There’s nothing like 
an ambitious girl for helping a man 
up the ladder of success. Things got 
at all serious yet in that quarter?” 

Browning’s face softened a little, then 
grew harder than ever. 

“I don’t know that I want her name 
sullied by being spoken by you,” he said 
wrathfully. ‘She doesn’t enter into the 
matter at all.” 

“I see. Then it is 
guess on my part; but then I always 
was a good guesser. I don’t think the 
course of your true love is going to 
run smooth, though. A girl with a 
mouth like that girl’s isn’t going to be 
content with what a sea skipper can 
give her. Especially when such a skip- 
per plays cards at the rate you do— 
and with your luck. How much do 
you reckon to lose in the course of 
a year, Browning?’ His manner 
purely casual; it was as if he 
chatting amiably with an_ intimate. 
“For a man with the gambling fever in 
his blood you have the rottenest luck 
I’ve ever heard tell of.” 

“Oh, confound you! You 
well as I do that I can’t break away 
from it all. I’ve got to gamble when- 
ever I see a card; it’s like drink with 
some men; and it’s knowing it that 


serious? Good 


was 
were 


brn , - 
KNOW as 


keeps me away from the smoking room. 
I’ve tried—the Lord knows I’ve tried 
—but there’s a fascination—a sort of 
—sort of hypnotism about the blasted 
flimsies—it’s as much as my life to me, 
the handling of a pack.” 

The seaman was losing something of 
his agressive manner now; he wiped 
away a few beads of sweat that had 
gathered on his forehead. Vander- 
veldt’s manner was still suave as he 
said: 


“IT knew all that. Well, I don’t pro- 


fess to be any sort of a physiognomist, 
but I'll bet I can tell exactly what's go- 
at the back of your mind this 

You’re drained, aren’t you? 


your 
t 


ing on 
instant. 
Pretty heavily, I’d say. That’s 
own affair. And you’re walking ou 
with a girl who owns an almigthy am- 
bitious mouth of her own. Again, 
that’s entirely your own affair; but to 
a casual observer, like me, the two 
things don’t seem to run altogether in 
harmony. I suppose she’ll wait for 
your At least, I suppose she'll promise 
to wait for you; whether she keeps the 
promise or not might be a different 
matter. Who is she? Muriel Cunning- 
ham? Daughter of old Doctor Cun- 
ningham ?” 

Half against his wi Browning 
nodded. 

“T thought as much. Muriel ( 
ningham, eh? J know all there is to 
know about her. Yes, you needn’t work 
up to the hysterical mood again; I don't 
know anything to her detriment. $%! 
a good girl, so far as I know; | 
comes of a_ confoundedly 
stock ; and that’s why her father i 
toring round about this big town 
working himself all to pieces beca 
Mrs. Cunningham has lots of am! 
and can’t be contented to be out 
by any one. Old Doc Cunningh 
would potter about in a quiet cc 
village for choice, all among thé 
and flowers and that sort of th: 
Mrs. Cunningham cocked an eye 


un- 


che 


ambit 











society and decided to capture it, let 
me tell you; and her husband just had 
to do as he was told. Muriel Cunning- 
ham takes after her mother, unless I’ve 
been fed up on lies. And it’s got to 
be a good lie, a really good lie, to make 
me fall.” 

“Oh, [ll admit you’ve got it all off 
pat,” growled out Browning. “Makes 
me wonder if you aren’t the devil in 
disguise, Mr. Vanderveldt. You 
needn’t go on playing with me in your 
merciless way. Put your cards on the 
table. You know I’d give my immor- 
tal soul to have the right to marry that 
girl; but perhaps you don’t know that 
she says she'll never even dream of 
marrying me until I’ve got some sort 
of a bank balance to serve as a stepping- 
stone to higher things. She’s one of 
the cautious sort—God bless her!” 

His face grew almost tender as he 
spoke of the girl. And in some inde- 
finable way his manner toward his com- 
panion was altering. 

“T don’t blame her for it. It isn’t any 
great sort of a catch for a girl with all 
she’s got in the way of looks and—oh, 
dash, and that sort of thing—to marr 
a sailor who might be drowned any 
day. It’s a poor outlook for a young 
woman to lie awake o’ nights and won- 
der how soon she'll be left a ; 
and a penniless one, at that. And I'd 
give all my life to have her for my 
wife. But I don’t figure to be a whim 
pering baby, and when I can’t get a 
thing I’m not a man to whine about it. 
I bite on the bullet; I can take my 
gruel like a man. 
another, you and I are only wasting 
breath. 

“And yet, not altogether, my friend. 
How would you like to come back here 
in, say, six months’ time, and find your 
sweetheart engaged to another man 
with ten 
bank ? 
he’s 


W ice ) W 


So, one way and 


thousand cold dollars in the 
[ know just such a man; and 
a dashed sight handsomer than 
you'll ever be. He's got 


a way ol! 
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making a splash that proves attractive 
to some women. I’ve only to drop a 
hint in the right quarter and that man 
will be down here by the first train; 
and if |] took him along and introduced 
him to the Cunningham house, as my 
friend Well, what do you think 
might happen? As a sensible man, 
Browning, what do you think might 
happen? You know the girl.” 

“His neck would be broken the day 
afterward,” said the skipper hoarsely. 

“A fat lot of good that would do you. 
It would be murder for a start; and 
there'd be no marrying pretty Muriel 
with a halter around your thick neck. 
Oh, man, for the love of Mike, be sen- 
sible, and look at which side your 
bread’s buttered on. Here am I offer- 
ing you the softest thing that’s been 
going for years. I won’t harp on the 
point, but I'll just show you wherein 
lie the advantages. In the first place, 
Browning, the easy. Every- 
thing’s in your Ten thousand 
to one, at this season of the year, you'll 
happen across heavy fog when you're 
near -the land. Either outward or 
homeward—it doesn’t matter. You've 
only to make an insignificant mistake, 
and there you’ve done the job. At a 
pinch it might be worth fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. I don’t say that definitely, 
but it might. Choose a calm night for 
the job; get all your and 


work’s 


iavor. 


passengers 


crew into the boats; come off last your- 

elf—the last man to leave the sinking 
hip sort of thing; and—there you are. 
\nd, thinking it over, I feel sure it 
would be worth fifteen thousand.” 


“I'll not do it—that’s final,” said the 
tempted man. “I think too much of 
my reputation to do a thing like that. 
get a ship again if it was 
as whispered that I’d had a 
—his voice sank to a whisper; 


I’d never 
so much 
hand in” 
he looked about him with furtive eve 
—Sf I'd had a hand in 
barratry.” 

It would appear as if the cleverly 


committing 
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seasoned bait were proving a little more 
attractive than before. The fish had 
scented it; was even making tentative 
nibbles at the succulent offering. It 
was not, of course, making any effort 
to bolt it, but was merely savoring its 
agreeable taste. 

“A man like Captain Browning isn’t 
such a novice at the game as not to 
know how to make everything appear 
pure accident,” said Vanderveldt. 
“Well, think it over for a little while. 
You don’t sail for a week yet, do you? 
So you’ve got plenty of time in which 
to think it over. Spend a few moments 
in reckoning up the pros and cons, and 
you'll see how easy it could be—if you 
go the right way about it, of course. 
Why, I’ve never studied the craft of 
the sailor overmuch, but Ill wager that 
I could wreck any ship afloat and not 
leave so much suspicion behind me as 
would serve to tie a hair to—not even 
one of Muriel Cunningham’s silky 
ones.” 

He groped in an inside pocket, as if 
in search of papers. When his hand 
was withdrawn it held a pack of cards; 
these he laid down without any appear- 
ance of having noticed them, resuming 
his laborious search. He was a some- 
what portly man. His inside pocket 
seemed to be situated somewhere in the 
neighborhood of his spine. Vander- 
veldt knew how to set his traps cun- 
ningly. 

Browning stared out of the window, 
his face set in sullen, stubborn lines. 
Then, turning, his eyes fell on the care- 
lessly bestowed pack of cards. He 
stretched out a-finger and poked them 
curiously, a little glitter came into his 
eyes, and the veins on his temples grew 
freshly suffused. Vanderveldt, appar- 
ently engrossed in his pocketbook, per- 
mitted himself an inward smile. Truly 
the bait was proving attractive. 

“Oh, glory! My cards—I’d forgot- 
ten them,” he said suddenly. He began 
to gather the scattered pack together; 


and always, from under his half-closed 
lids, he watched the face of the man 
whose passions he was playing with, 
as he had played with man’s baser pas- 
sions for many a year. “Come on, 
Browning—let’s forget business. Have 
another drink. Have one with me. 
You won’t? Very well; please your- 
self; but if you take my advice you'll 
try to see this little matter in a rea- 
sonable light.” 

He was rising clumsily to his feet, 
looking about for his overcoat, which 
lay on a near-by chair, when the skip- 
per’s hand shot out clawlike and cov- 
ered the cards. 

“What’s your hurry?” Browning 
asked. “You know I can’t resist the 
cursed things.” His voice now was al- 
most a snarl. “Come on and have a 
flutter—just a quiet run, eh? A 
friendly game between just you and 
me. I’ve got three months’ pay in my 
pocket, or the best part of it. Come 
on; are you willing?” 

“Better not, man,” Vanderveldt said, 
knowing how to feed the flame. “You 
‘most always lose.” 

“Lose! Confound it, the luck’s got 
to turn some time! And if I do lose 
I can take my licking like a man, with- 
out whining. Don’t forget that. Any- 
way, what does it matter to you 
whether I win or lose? It’s only a few 
dollars either way; and you were play- 
ing me for the price of my soul a min- 
ute or two ago. Come on!” 

Vanderveldt made further pretense 
of reluctance, but eventually the tw: 
men reseated themselves; the card 


went on, as the financier had deter- 
mined from the beginning that it should 
go on. 

Browning played desperately, heart 
and soul in the game, for he was a 
gambler to his finger tips. He shuffled 
and dealt with breathless haste; he 
cursed between his teeth when he 
turned up hand after hand with noth- 
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ing of worth in any of them. By little 
and little money commenced to pile up 
at Vanderveldt’s elbow; the financier 
played coolly and quite fairly, relying 
on his natural luck. 

“That’s enough,” he said, after a 
while. “I'll play no more. Look here, 
Browning: be warned by me. I’ve won 
more than a month’s pay from you al- 
ready. You’ve never had a look-in. I 
don’t want you to happen along later 
and say that I cheated you.” 

“T’ll say no such thing.” The sailor 
was excited; he stuttered a bit as he 


talked. “My money’s my own to do 
what I like with, You owe me my 
revenge, whatever else, and to the devil 
with your good counsel. Come on; 


double the stakes, if you’re anything 
of a sportsman.” 

“Oh, well, if you look at it that way. 
But don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

They resumed play; and the luck did 
not change. Once Browning rose and 
lit the gas, but he appeared to do it all 
unconsciously ; and his eyes never really 
left the cards. Twitching lips and red- 
dening eyes betrayed his ruling passion ; 
he was so completely obsessed with 
the born gambler’s idea that the luck 
must change that he failed to see im- 
pending disaster staring him in the 
face, 

“Be hanged if I play another hand!” 
said Vanderveldt firmly, flinging down 
his cards. “I’ve no least wish to ruin 
you, my friend. Take these winnings 
of mine back, and take a word of warn- 
ing with ’em—don’t play with better 
players than yourself, if you want to 


remain happy.” 

is 1 
browning started and appeared to 
waken from a trance. He ran the 
stacks of coins through his fingers. 
aes 

You've got three-quarters of my 


pay,” he said soberly, swallowing hard. 
“But I know how to take my gruel. 
You'll take what you've won; and for 
Heaven’s love don’t start in to make 
Presents where they’re not wanted!” 
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“You’re a difficult chap to tackle, 
skipper, by hookey!” The business 
man counted over his winnings care- 
fully and stowed the money away. 
“But you probably know where to come 
if you ever feel in need of a decent 
loan. In reason, of course—in reason. 
I'll never see you go a-begging, Brown- 
ing. And you know where to apply 
if ever you feel you'd like to have a 
fifteen-thousand deposit at the bank. I 
can say that without fear of having 
my teeth pushed down my throat, | 
hope. Won’t you have another drink?” 


II. 


Captain Browning gazed at the girl’s 
firm profile in the gathering dusk, and 
his tongue crept out to moisten his dry 
lips. He was very far removed from 
being a coward by nature, but somehow, 
in presence of Muriel Cunningham, he 
felt half afraid of something that he 
could not quite define. 

“It’s a mercenary view to take of 
marriage,” he vouchsafed at last. 

The girl gave a little, self-satisfied 
laugh. 

“Tt is the rational view,” she assured 
him. “There’s far too much trouble 
caused in this world through fools 
rushing in where angels fear to tread. 
I know you think I’m too practical, and 
that if I—cared properly—lI’d be pre- 
pared to let monetary considerations go 
by the board. See how nautical I’m 
getting! 3ut I’ve seen more than 
enough of straitened means and trying 
to keep up appearances on an insuffi- 
cient income. You can call me mer- 
cenary if you like; you can say that 
love in a cottage is the only thing that 
counts. You may be right. Sometimes 
I think that it isn’t in me to love any 
man; not in the way that normal 
women do. But I’ve told what 
my opinions are. If you can show me 
that you’ve got a decent balance in the 
bank, enough to make the wheels of 


you 
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life work smoothly, you know; and if 
you can prove to me that your berth 
is increasingly good, [’ll marry you and 
do what lies in me to make you happy. 
3ut otherwise She made an ex- 
pressive gesture that was only too 
clearly visible, spite of the fact that 
darkness was growing in Doctor Cun- 
ningham’s parlor. 

“I'd sell my soul to have you for my 
wife,” the sailor said hoarsely, groping 
for her slim, cool hands. ‘Muriel, 
you're the loveliest woman on God’s 
earth; and I want to marry you. 
Won’t anything smaller satisfy you? 
I’m not in such a bad position as all 
that; and although I mightn’t have the 
balance you ask for standing to my 
credit, I can—I will keep you in as good 
a position as you’ve got. Why not fix 
things up definitely now, before I sail? 
[’m not old—barely thirty-five, and the 
youngest skipper in the line, and the 
safest man they’ve got in command. 
They know I know my job from A to 
Izzard, and they’re not going to forget 
that when the fatter jobs are going 
round. I’m good to keep my health 
for many a long year yet; and the 
pay will go on increasing in chunks. 
I'll insure my life, if you feel afraid 
of the future, and I’ll—I’ll——” He 
broke off, sweating with the force of 
his own eloquence. 

“Oh, yes; but it isn’t just your death 
I’m afraid of. Suppose anything hap- 
pened by which you weren’t killed— 
didn’t die; suppose you were just badly 
hurt and went on living as an invalid? 
Suppose something caused you to lose 
your sight? You wouldn’t be able to 
use the sea any longer; and you’re not 
trained to any other work. I know 
I seem cold and hard and frozen, 
Gerald; but I’m in earnest. I’ve lived 
too long in poverty, even if it’s been 
the genteel kind, to run any unneces- 
sary risks. I’m not going to take too 
big a risk for the future. I know I’ve 
got a certain value in the matrimonial 


market; and I’m not the girl to under 
rate myself. I like you as well as any 
man I’ve ever met; but even my liking 
for you wouldn’t hold out against the 
grind and nip of poverty. We're both 
of us reasonable people, I take it; we're 
not fools, silly, sentimental idiots who 
think that half a dozen hot kisses will 
more than make up for a lost meal, | 
can’t bear to think of such possibili- 
ties as having to—to slave and— 
drudge and count the pennies, and look 
everywhere for cheap bargains; ugh! 
I can’t bear to think of what life would 
be with a weight of debt always around 
my neck, and the fear of starvation 
looming up in front of my _ eyes, 
You’d far better give me up, Gerald, 
and find some sweeter-natured girl who 
hasn’t got such a crystal-clear outlook 
on life as I’ve been—cursed with. I’m 
not worth any man’s love; far less the 
big thing that you’re offering me; I’m 
just a mercenary wretch, and as hard 
as granite; but it’s the nature of me, 
and I can’t help. I can no more be 
false to that nature of mine than | 
could go to father’s surgery and swal- 
low prussic acid in cold blood.” 

“You’re the only woman in the 
world for me,” was Browning’s hoarse 
rejoinder. Muriel did not quite under- 
stand the tempest that surged through 
bim. She knew little of his craving 
to waken the latent womanhood of her, 
to kiss the frozen statue into glowing 
life. “But I'll own I’d be a happier 
man if you'd take me as I am. You 
can shelter yourself behind your icy 
armor—and that’s only a pose—but 
you'll learn some day that love’s a thing 
to be reckoned with, my girl. And if 
you’d only give me a chance I’d show 
you a love that would make you forget 
those fears and hesitations of yours as 
if they’d never been.” 

She shrugged her shoulders; but she 
turned a smiling face on him. “Yes, 
while you were at home, perhaps, 
Gerald, I’d forget; but what about the 
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long, dreary months when you were 
away? What then? It would be bad 
enough to miss you, and to be afraid 
to listen for the postman’s whistle, lest 
he should bring me news that your ship 
was lost. How you jumped!” 

“The fire’s hot—that’s all.” 

“But if we added to that fear the 
fear of grinding poverty, of knowing 
that when you died I’d be alone and 
poor—poor—I couldn’t do it; honestly, 
I couldn't.” 

Her voice rose to a bit of a wail. 
She was not unduly hard-hearted. She 
was simply frank to the point of bru- 
tality, and was brave enough to put 
into actual words the thoughts that 


most women hide up in their secret 
hearts, for fear lest the haphazard 
world should name them mercenary. 


Many a woman is more shrewdly busi- 
nesshke than the keenest man, though 
she covers up her genuine nature under 
an assumption of unconcern and affec- 
tion, 

“If I can show 


you that I’ve got 
fifteen the 


usand dollars laid by, will 


you marry me?” asked Browning. 
He was forcing himself to speak 
calmly, notwithstanding the havoc that 


work in his soul. He had 
writhed in the grip of hideous tempta- 
tion, and he had refused to succumb. 
But what he would have scorned to 
do for the sake of the money alone, he 
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be persauded to do for the 
sake of what that 


‘ money would bring. 
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ham- 
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words 


tempting 


mered in his brain insistently, 


nor) " £, £4 
ngly en you want to earn fifteen 
thousand dollars, vou come to me.” 


Why, of course I would,” said the 
girl, One g 





her big, seemingly inno- 


cent eyes in wonder. “Why, if you 
could show me that I’d never hesitate 
fora minute. Didn’t I say so? I like 
you better than any man I’ve ever met, 


Geeta, an , 
erald; and I don’t mind confessing 
i+ me ay 

And 1i I knew you’d keep me com- 
fortably, and that I’d never hear the 
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lean wolf sniffing at the threshold, I 
really believe that I’d find it in me 
to love you—to love you astonishingly. 
But where are you likely to get fifteen 
thousand dollars?” 

“I don’t know—yet,” he lied to her. 
“But I heard of an investment yester- 
day that promises to do well. More 
a speculation than an investment, per- 
haps you’d call it. I’ve more than half 
a mind to try a flutter—I’m not sure; 
but I’d run a lot of risk to have the 
right to—to come home to you at the 
end of my voyages and find you wait- 
ing.” 

“That’s plucky of you, Gerald. Of 
course, you must have a bit saved at 
your age, holding the position you do. 
Only, don’t run any too big risks, you 
know.” 

“T’ll only go in for it if it’s abso- 
lutely safe,” he assured her grimly. 
“But if it is as safe as I think it is, 
and if I do go in for it, you may count 
on me putting away that fifteen thou- 
sand you want within a few months.” 

“Well, I'll be generous, Gerald; as 
generous as it’s in my nature to be, that 
is. Tl promise faithfully to marry 
you on that condition; and I'll wear 
your ring to show that I’m your prom- 
ised wife. Buy me a pretty one, dear, 
won't you? Diamonds, for choice, be- 
cause they’re a good investment now- 
adays.” 

He 


TOSS 


was too infatuated to heed the 
selfishness of the speech; too 
madly in love to do anything but press 
hot kisses on the slim, white finger she 
held out between her eyes and the fire- 
light, as though visualizing the diamond 
circlet that should soon 
Then she surrendered her lips to his; 
he tasted their cool sweetne: 


surround 


and as 
the sting went out of the temptation. 
He decided that it 
throughout all that was coming to him 
of life with the foul brand of shame 
in his heart than to relinquish this 


was better to live 
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yielding prize, supple and glowing, 
which clung to him. 

“T can’t lose you; I can’t!” he said 
with a catch in his voice. “You're all 
the world and more to me, Muriel. 
You’re my heaven and earth; I'd kill 
the man who took you from me!” 

His vehemence frightened her ; in an 
impersonal way she wondered what un- 
known forces she was unbridling and 
throwing loose on the world. The man 
awed her; but not enough, and for a 
moment she trembled on the brink of 
that complete surrender which ignores 
the criticism of the mocking world. 
Then the fingers of fear closed clutch- 
ingly about the roots of her soul, and 
she reiterated her tentative promise. 

It was late when he left the house, 
and the night was a trifle stuffy and 
overpowering. He walked with rapid, 
nervous strides, taking no heed of his 
steps until he came out at length on 
a sheer headland that fronted the sea 
he had used for a score of years. His 
hands were tight clenched; the light 
breeze that blew inland did not serve 
to temper the heat that troubled his 
heart and brain. 

“Ah, I can’t miss her,” he said to the 
glowing and dulling coast lights. 
“She’s got to come to me; got to! 
She’s worth more to me than my good 
name or anything else there is.” 

A great yellow eye blinked at him 
facetiously, as the outer cloister light 
revolved slowly through its appointed 
are. 

“T’ll see what to-morrow brings,” he 
said. “She wants a ring, and she’s got 
to have it. A ring, by gad! and Van- 
derveldt all but cleaned me out yes- 
terday! But she’s got to have it, if 
that’ll please her. Why can’t I shove 
this lurking fear behind me? Other 
men have done the same thing, and 
never a word of suspicion’s been raised 
against them. There wouldn’t be any 
lives lost—I could take good care of 
that—and—I know the spot where it 


could be done without a shred of risk 


But why can’t I fight this temptation 
down? Why can’t I heave the whole 
contraption clean overboard, and—~ 
Besides, what’s fifteen thousand dol- 
lars? I could earn that in six years— 
less, with luck. I could scrape and 
stint and—six years isn’t a lifetime.” 

But he knew that six years would be 
too long for a trial of Muriel Cunning- 
ham’s patience. Long before half the 
six years had passed she would have 
given up hope; she would, following 
her destiny, deliver herself over to some 
other man born under a luckier star, 
And at the visions created by this run 
of thought Browning’s blood boiled in 
his veins and raced madly to his head. 

That night brought him no sleep— 
only hideous imaginings; but when 
morning came he discovered himself 
gripped in a dull, careless sort of emo- 
tion that refused to be troubled with 
such trifles as right and wrong. He 
had completely lost his sense of propor- 
tion; the meditated crime—heinous, re- 
volting, not to be dallied with even in 
thought overnight—now appeared al 
most a commonplace. 

“It could be managed,” he ruminated 
as he dressed. “Yes; and without even 
a single passenger being scratched, at 
that. I wouldn’t like to think of any 
one suffering; their screams would 
come up between me and her when we 
were beginning to be most happy. But 
there’s no smallest need for any one to 
die. It could be done neatly. I could 
make a real art of it. Just let’s reason 
it out again. Who stands to lose over 
the game? Not the owners, of course; 
they’re insured to the hilt. Not me; 
I could do it so that there wouldn’t be 
even a shadow of a stain on my char- 
acter. By Jove!” - 

Struck by a sudden thought he stared 
at himself in the mirror as if expecting 
to find the reflection there of a com- 
pletely altered face. But the bronzed, 
bearded visage that looked back at him 
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~ was the same familiar one that he had 
studied a thousand times, 

“That would do,” he said slowly. 
“That’s better than anything I’ve heard 
of yet. There couldn’t be any chance 
of hurting my license if I showed them 
clear proof in that way. And it could 
be done. No risk, no fear—no damage 
to any one except the underwriters, and 
they stand to take their chance. If it 
wasn’t that I needed that fifteen thou- 
sand so badly—oh, Lord; how I do 
need it!” 

He ate a meager and tasteless break- 
fast; and nine o’clock found him at 
Vanderveldt’s office seeking admittance. 
He was ushered into the private office 


of the nondescript financier, who 
greeted him with a broad, self-satisfied 
grin. 

“You're looking seedy, captain. Had 


a bad night ?” 

“One of the worst. Look here, Mr. 
Vanderveldt, I’m in a quandary. I 
don’t want to do wrong, but I’ve just 
got-to have that money. And I want 
a loan right now—spot cash.” 

“I’m open to negotiate a loan, on de- 
cent security. On decent security.” 
Vanderveldt spoke - slowly and em- 
phatically. “In fact, if it wasn’t too 
much of a loan you were seeking, it 
might be made more of a gift—by way 
of a bit of bonus for work done. Say 
asum of five hundred dollars, now— 
not much; just a nice little dab in the 
hand. That help you over these pres- 
ent bad times ?” 

“I dare say I could make it do,” said 
Browning cautiously. “But what’s get- 
ling hold of you, Mr. Vanderveldt? 
This sudden generosity isn’t your usual 
form, is it?” 

“Nothing’s getting hold of me. I 
don’t let things do that. Perhaps I’m 
getting to like you, skipper. I may be 
making mistakes; but I shouldn’t be 
surprised if in quite a little while you'll 
be seeing eye to eye with me about that 
other sum we mentioned. You may 
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have forgotten it. Fifteen thousand 
dollars, I think I mentioned. On the 
day I’ve got proof the job’s done. It’s 
a lot of money, Browning; but—men 
might say one thing and another about 
me; but no one can ever say I’ve 
shirked my liabilities and failed to pay 
up like a man.” 

“Lend me that five hundred—seven- 
fifty, if you can spare it. There’s time 
enough to talk about the other business 
afterward.” 

But the financier’s face shadowed a 
bit at that. 

‘There’s no time like the present,” 
he said. “I’ve got five hundred here in 
good bills; we two needn’t trouble with 
checks. Ill lay it on the table—so. 
Five hundred dollars. Call it a re- 
tainer, if you like.” 

The sailor made to pick up the seduc- 
tive wad; but Vanderveldt laid a 
smooth, somewhat podgy hand on the 
notes. 

“Not yet, my friend; not yet,” he said 
smoothly. ‘A man doesn’t take a re- 
tainer without giving something in re- 
turn.” 

“Call it a loan, then; I'll repay you 
when—when 2 

“But why repay it? There’s no need 
to—not in cash, at any rate. Give me 
your word of honor that you'll do what 
we discussed a while ago, and the 
money’s yours. Same with the fifteen 
thousand—on the day you prove to me 
the work’s completed.” 

Browning had deteriorated during 
recent hours. He no longer felt an 
itching impulse to strike the tempter out 
of his chair; rather he was conscious 
of a reluctant admiration for his crafti- 
ness. Over and above all things was 
the conviction that along this way lay 
a sure path to the winning and keeping 
of Muriel Cunningham. 

“Confound it! Give me the money, 
then,” he said savagely. “If it’s got 
to be done it’s got to be done. Tell 
me what you want exactly.” 
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“Just that and no more. The Fastnet 
mustn’t come back to port. I don’t care 
where it happens or how it happens; 
but just so soon as it does happen 
you're my creditor for fifteen thousand 
dollars. I leave all the details to you. 
You know your work, and you haven't 
got the reputation of being the safest 
navigator in the firm for nothing. 
That’s my strong point, if you only 
knew it. If I started in to take out 
policies on another ship there are peo- 
ple who might think it fishy. But on 
the Fastnet, the boat with a two-con- 
tinent reputation, they'll only accuse me 
of being a trifle mad at the most. I’m 
gambling on your reputation; and I’m 
offering you that money because your 
reputation’s worth it to me. There’s 
the case in a nutshell. I don’t care 
a hang how you pull the trick off; but 
so long as you do it and show me 
proof—well, that’s all there is to it.” 

The sailor’s fist crashed down on the 
desk. 

“Lil do it,’ he swore. “You want 
proof, do you? Very well. We're due 
to run past Loughton three months 
from to-night. We run to time-table. 
You run down to Loughton and arrange 
it that you'll be there on the night; 
I'll show you. It’s the best place that 
could be chosen. I’ve thought it out 
since I saw you last. When official in- 
quiries and such things happen along 
they always inquire about to know 
why a skipper hasn’t used his deep-sea 
lead. But I've got wise on that. We 
use patent sounders nowadays, not just 
cumbersome leads and lines. Well, if 
| faked up one of the tubes they drop 
into the sounder, those tubes, you know, 
that change their color according to the 
depth of water, so that it registers a 
greater depth than there actually is, 
there’s no one can blame me. I reckon 
I know how to do the faking, too. I'll 
run her across the Shute Rock; that 
will do the trick for her, once for all. 
If she gets fairly across there she'll 
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go to pieces in next to no time; but 
there'll be a good chance to save all 
hands. ‘And they'll never get her of 
—never, once she’s on the Shute 
She'll be a total loss, you'll see.” 

“So long as that happens, I don’t care 
a hang about the particulars. Just do 
it, and show me you've done it, I’m 
in a big thing, Browning; and by Jove, 
if you promise to do it and fail me 
I'll be sorry for you.” He had risen 
to his feet, his eyes blazing, his face 
flushed. “T’ll have a tale to teil that 
any man will just have to believe. But 
you do it, and my mouth’s shut for 
good.” 

“All right; all right; Vil do it. Don't 
get heated up. I’ve given my promise, 
and I’ll keep it. Curse it; what's the 
harm? You're the real criminal, if 
there’s any criminality in it. You 
tempted me to do the job, and it’s up 
to you to bear the brunt if there is 
any brunt to be borne.” 

“I might be the real criminal, but I 
can bear my weight. Only, if you ask 
me, I’d say the right criminal is Miss 
Muriel. Cunningham.” Vanderveldt 
said this to himself; and then, aloud: 
“Take the five hundred, then; and— 
just forget all about this little chat 
of ours. IT’ll probably drop down to 
Loughton about three months hence, 
and I|’ll stand you the dinner of your 
life if you come ashore as a castaway.” 

And so the two men parted, one to 
lean back in his chair and study columns 
of figures that totaled up enormously, 
the other to haunt the jewelers’ shops 
until he found such a ring as would sat- 
isfactorily adorn the slim white hand 
of Muriel Cunningham. 

“IT stand to pull in a quarter of a 
million on that deal,” Vanderveldt told 
himself as he scrupulously locked his 
papers away. “Fifteen thousand isn’t 
a big lump to pay out of it; and he'll 
do the trick, will friend Browning. 
Oh, yes; he'll do it.” 


, °.9 4 . - 7,” 
“Yes; it’s a lovely ring—a_ beauty, 
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said Muriel; “and the stones are fine. 
It will always be worth the money you 
paid for it, Gerald. I'll wear it gladly ; 
and you have my promise. Show me 
your pass book with that balance writ- 
ten up in it, and V’ll marry you right 
off.” 


Ii. 


During all the outward voyage 
Browning forced himself to ignore the 
matter. A man can do that if he sets 
his mind to it; and so, by dint of exert- 
ing his will power, he set resolutely at 
bay the thought of what must happen 
before he trod home soil again. But 
when the Fastnet turned her bow to the 
north and shore a smooth, powerful 
way through the oily seas, the remem- 
brance of what he was plighted to do 
came back with almost devilish insist- 
ence, And on many a moonless, slow- 
breathing night, when the rich southern 
stars blazed in the purple immensity of 
the overhead vault, he saw his own soul 
as a shriveled and evil thing. For no 
sailor can meditate the wilfull killing 
of an honest ship and still retain his 
own self-respect. There is something 
revolting in the thought—something 
cowardly. 

When the word “barratry” is men- 
tioned the averagely callous sailorman 
is revolted. Probably that is why the 
crime is so infrequent, although the op- 
portunities are not lacking. The way 
of the sailor is strewn with perils; one 
more or less need hardly be counted. 
And if a man stands to win a consider- 
able sum that counts as a fortune to 
aman used to hard faring and scant 
teward for the same, by bringing his 
ship to destruction, there is really no 
reason why he cannot do so without 
arousing even the faintest breath of sus- 
picion, A wrong course set for a few 
hours on a dark night when visibility 
$ poor, a skillfully adjusted compass, 
a negligence in keeping a lookout, and 
the work is done without chance of 
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remedy. But the crime of ship killing 
is, in the opinion of honest sailormen, 
twin brother to the crime of deliberate 
murder of a human being; and the 
average seaman’s admiration and affec- 
tion for his ship are such that they 
themselves deter him when more moral 
considerations fail to bring sufficiently 
weighty arguments. 

The more Browning thought of the 
coming crime the easier became the so- 
lution. He had always been a stickler 
for discipline, and he knew he had his 
crew well in hand. In such a moment 
of confusion and dread as must ensue 
on the Fastnet’s striking the Shute, his 
men would inevitably rally to their 
posts with coolness and _ self-control. 
They trusted him. It would be an 
easy task to save the passengers. Yes, 
he decided, permitting himself to think 
of details, he would run the ship ashore 
according to plan; that would be by far 
the most sensible way. To open a sea- 
cock or two secretly in deep wate: 
would be to invite suspicion and pos- 
sible detection. To drive her upon a 
deep-sea rock might complicate mat- 
ters. The ship might very easily re- 
bound, in such circumstance, and sink 
promptly in deep water, without a 
chance given to save even half her 
complement. No, he decided, ponder- 
ing over the fors and againsts, the 
Shute Rock was the logical suggestion, 
and the common-sense solution of the 
problem. The reef was half under 
water at the lowest tide; he could so 
arrange matters as to run his ship across 
it at the turn of high water, so that, 
as the tide receded, she would break in 
two and sink, but not too rapidly. She 
would be piled up hard and fast for 
long enough to enable all hands to get 
clear away; and once she had bedded 
down there all the salvage associations 
in the world could do nothing with her. 
An hour to break her back; two days 
to complete the task of utter destruc- 
tion. That would do; and the weather 
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prospects were favorable to the plan. 
The coming month meant a succession 
of gales that would interfere with any 
prospect of salvage. 

Once or twice, with his better nature 
coming uppermost, he resolved not to 
commit the crime. These saner mo- 
ments showed him the folly of ruining 
himself and painting the brand of 
shame across his own brow for the sake 
of winning a hard-souled, mercenary 
woman to wife. Then, with such 
thoughts hot in his brain, he would 
stand for minutes in his cabin before 
the large-sized photograph of Muriel 
Cunningham, and—he knew that he 
must win her, if happiness were to be 
assured. He discovered that absence 
from her had only increased his adora- 
tion for her; he trembled as he thought 
of the thawing of her iciness. He 
vowed that any barriers were worth 
crossing for the sake of holding her 
finally in his arms. 

His mind once made up, he set about 
his preparations with extreme caution. 
He collected the glass tubes belonging 
to the deep-sea sounder and worked 
cunningly and expertly over them. It 
was not really a difficult matter to 
weaken the pigment contained in the 
slender rods of hollow glass, so that at 
twerfty fathoms the reading would reg- 
ister thirty, and at ten fathoms, twenty. 
When that work was done he breathed 
with greater freedom; and for the first 
time for many a day he gave himself 
up to entertaining his passengers. 

“Yes; [ll show you what we’d do in 
case of any sort of an accident hap- 
pening,” he said one day, as they were 
heading up through sun-kissed water 
that laughed a message of safety to con- 
tented minds. “You need never have 
the slightest fear of anything tragic 
happening aboard this ship. I make it 
my particular pride to see that the boats 
are always in readiness and in complete 
working order.” And he gave a com- 
mand to abandon ship. 
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Instantly the crew flew from fore 
castle and stokehold, from pantry and 
locker, from bunker and bridge, to take 
their allotted positions. The falls were 
cast loose, the boats were uncovered 
and swung out; provisions were flung 
from hand to hand. Inside ninety sec- 
onds the lifeboats, all sixteen of them, 
were hanging at the rails, manned and 
supplied. Captain Browning passed the 
word to make all things sectire amid a 
buzz of admiration. 

“So you see there’s no need for panic, 
under any circumstances,” he said com- 
posedly, and went back to his own 
cabin, where he was presently joined by 
a few selected companions, and the 
cards were shuffled and dealt—with 
Browning’s usual luck. The gambling 
madness had seized upon him again, 
and long before the voyage had ended 
his pay was mortgaged to the last little 
cent. 

“Well, it’s got to be,” he thought 
grimly, as he pondered finally over the 
matter. He had all along been hoping 
that some amazing miracle might hap- 
pen to prevent the consummation of the 
crime. But no such miracle had oe- 
curred, and now the Fastnet was mak- 
ing up for the channel, steaming vig- 
orously as though meditating an escape 
from the shadow that lowered over her. 

“It’s not a bit of good getting 
squeamish now,” he told himself. 
“I’m farther from getting Muriel than 
ever; I can’t make good out of my pay. 
So it’s got to be done; although 
fresh consignment of passengers com- 
plicates matters. Still, what’s the odds? 
The boats are able to take every living 
soul; and this bit of fog is a direct an- 
swer to my prayers. It’s been sent to 
help me; so—the job’ll be done.” 

He didn’t escape the customary soul 
tussles in the hours that elapsed, when 
the Fastnet suddenly slowed a little on 
account of the gathering haziness, crept 
cautiously up the channel, bellowing 
raucously to all and sundry that she 
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came with purpose, and that the way 
must be cleared for her impetuosity. 
But the nearer Browning came to 
Muriel Cunningham, the less did the 
doubts trouble him—and so the work 
was done. 

Not clumsily, not hastily; he man- 
aged the matter with excellent deftness. 
He could have found his way to port 
blindfold in the thickest fog that ever 
closed down on those waters ; but regu- 
lations had to be obeyed, and when the 
second officer came to the bridge with 
word that the latest sounding registered 
forty fathoms of water, with a bottom- 
ing of fine sand, Browning gave the 
word to alter course. 

“We've been swept out a bit,” he 
said. “The tides are running any 
fashion. Yes, we'll haul in toward the 
land a bit, after getting forty fathoms. 
I’m not wanting to hit the Bleakstone 
this trip, thank you.” 

In crept the Fasinet, throbbing 
throughout her length, as if afraid of 
what the night would bring. Further 
soundings were taken and carefully 
chronicled in the log book; Browning 
took the greatest care that the chief 
officer should hear every word said con- 
cerning the water’s depth. But when 
the second officer came along and re- 
ported that the last cast gave thirty 
fathoms, the captain of the Fastnet felt 
his heart commence to slug thickly 
against his ribs. 

“We ought to be abreast of Lough- 
ton by eleven o'clock,” he said. “We'll 
signal there, if the weather clears. I 
fancy this fog will lift with the rising 
of the moon. Tell the chief steward 
we're going to signal; the passengers 
will like to see it—keep ’em amused. 
Eleven o’clock isn’t late for them to be 
out of their beds.” 

He congratulated himself on his cun- 
ning in keeping all hands on the alert, 
fully clothed—most of them actually on 
deck. 

“Water’s shoaled to fifteen fathom, 
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sir,” the second officer said at half past 
ten o'clock. 

Browning’s throat grew suddenly hot 
and dry. The time was drawing very 
near now; he felt his knees tremble. 

“We're still too far out; the tide’s 
running fast. Plot her off on the 
chart, Benson. I fancy you'll find 
Loughton bearing west by north, about 
ten miles away.” 

The officer returned to say that such 
was precisely the case, and there was 
envy in his voice as he addressed his 
superior. Some men have an instinct 
for navigation that no amount of teach- 
ing can instill into others. Browning’s 
ability as a pilot, both deep-water and 
shoal, was a byword among those who 
used the channel. 

Six bells rang out from the wheel- 
house bell; and the strokes were an- 
swered clangingly from forward. 

“Doesn't look as if the fog was going 
to lift much,” Browning said, and 
caught his breath. “Ring full speed 
ahead!” he cried. ‘“Quick—look sharp. 
There’s a steamer making across our 
stern, and—full speed!” And the chief 
officer himself, who had refused to go 
below at eight bells, tore at the tele- 
graph handles. Browning held himself 
in a state of absolute tension, recapitu- 
lating the necessary orders in his brain. 
They would need to be issued within 
the next few minutes. 

The Fastnet quickened her pace; she 
vibrated, stanchions chattered. She 
lifted herself and drove splendidly for- 
ward. Then there was a harsh, grating 
roar, a sudden crashing; shivers shook 
her from stem to stern; she gave a 
queer, sidelong heave and lurched back 
a little way; and then lay still, save that 
her engines still thrashed furiously. 

“Take a cast of the lead!” shouted 
Browning. ‘Both leads—deep-sea and 
Hands, stay by the boats. Get 
No confusion. 
Shoot if any 


patent. 
all passengers on deck. 
Officers, to your post. 
rush happens.” 
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He was obeyed implicitly. The boat 
coverings were thrown off with hurried 
orderliness; the men lined up abreast 
their respective boats, the passengers 
began to pass, shivering helplessnesses, 
from companionways to rails. 

‘“There’s no real danger,” Browning’s 
loud voice assured them from the 
bridge. His heart had resumed its nor- 
mal beating now that the thing was 
over, and he felt curiously calm and 
confident. ‘Please go quietly—as 
quietly.as you can. No panic. The 
ship’s lost, but the sea is calm.” 

The first boat clucked down from 
its davits and took the water with a 
heavy splash. But there was some 
fumbling; no one could ever say pre- 
cisely how it happened. An unexpected 
wave raced up, checked at the new im- 
pediment of the arrested hull, rose in 
fury, and overturned the liftboat as if 
it had been a cork. There arose a 
great wail of fear; it was succeeded 
by choking gasps and piteous screams ; 
the yell of a swimming sailor bit 
through the clamor. 

“Look alive with number two!” 
roared Browning, trying to shut out 
that medley of sound from his brain. 
“Look alive, you soldiers!” 

The second boat was lowered in 
safety, and as soon as the tackles were 
cast off, commenced to cruise around 
in hope of discovering some of the 
perishing. But the fog hampered the 
searchers’ movements and limited their 
vision, as did the darkness. Fresh 
boats were lowered; they confused one 
another. There rushed out from an 
unseen harbor a very fleet of tugs and 
boats that cruised to and fro in swift 
search. The loud clanging of an alarm 
bell could be heard from the shore, and 
Browning remembered that the Shute 
Rock lay within half a mile of the beach 
at Loughton. 

“T’ll go last—of course,” he said, 
when the final boat stood ready for its 
load. ‘Give a hand with the ship’s 
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papers, Mr. Benson. Be sure not to 
forget the scrap log; I’ve my reputa- 
tion to think of.” 

He waited until all hands were safely 
seated, and personally made a close 
search of the decks and alleyways, lest 
any should have been left behind. As 
he passed from the after part the ship’s 
stern gave a slight heave—it was simply 
a freak of the racing tide—and a heavy 
iron door that shut off the deck alley- 
ways in rough weather clanged sono- 
rously shut. He paid no heed to it at 
the moment; he had too much else to 
think about, for around and about him 
pallid faces mocked and _ gibbered; 
faces with staring, ghastly eyes; there 
were wet white fingers pointing accus- 
ingly into his face. He } eariee his head 
as he raced to the rails, but he could 
not shut out the sight of those mocking 
features or the silent threats of those 
pointing hands. 

“Lower away!” he ordered, taking 
his place. The falls shrieked loudly as 
the heavy boat plunged down, and the 
sound fetched the blood from his heart 
with a rush. It might have been an 
echo of the screams given by those who 
died when the first boat was lost. 

“Give way—together !” 

The oars bit the water, and the boat 
surged round the stern. 

“Steer for that bell,” Browning told 
the chief officer. ‘“That’s at the end 
of the pier.” 

The Fastnet lifted herself a little as 
the last boat left, settled down again 
with a scrape of agonized metal; and 
high above the fret of the torn water 
and the groaning of strained plates, 
the ship’s back broke, and there came 
the sullen clang of the loosened door. 


IV. 


Ten lives had been lost in the first 
disaster, but that was the total of the 
death roll. Many of those who had 
been precipitated overboard when the 








boat floundered were saved by the 
other boats, and all the survivors were 
unanimous in their praise of Brown- 
ing’s coolness. They described him as 
a simple hero. 

“But for his presence of mind,” they 
said, “we must all have run_ the 
gravest risks.” And already, before 
their clothing was dried in the hotel 
kitchens, they began to discuss a suit- 
able presentation. 

A sharp report split the moaning 
silence as Browning climbed wearily 
out of his own boat on to the shingle. 
“She’s broken in two,” said a shore 
loafer. “I’ve heard a man do that, one 
way and another. There ought to be 
a light on the Shute; I’ve always said 
there ought to be a light on her.” 

But Browning’s ears heard another 
dull, muffled sound; the clang of steel 
on steel. He shuddered a little, ap- 
prehensively; but he could not tell 
why. 

In the crowd that cluttered the beach 
was one man in a thick overcoat. The 
fur collar of the coat was drawn up, 
and a broad-brimmed hat was pulled 
low over his eyes. He seemed in no- 
wise anxious to arouse popular atten- 
tion; but Captain Browning’s — sea- 
trained eyes singled him out unerringly. 

“She lies there,” he said simply, tak- 
ing Vanderveldt’s elbow. “I’ve done 
my work; you do yours.” 

“That’s all right,” the financier whis- 
pered. “Only let me see that she’s done 
for, and the fifteen thousand’s yours. 
You’ve managed it very neatly, cap- 
tain.” 

“She won’t budge from there till she 
The Shute doesn’t let go 

once it takes a hold. And—there’s in- 
‘nocent blood on my soul, damn you!” 

“You’re a bit overstrained. Take a 

long night’s rest, and come see me in 

the morning. I’m staying over at 

Dortrich.” 
took the survivors in at 
Loughton and tended them with a care 


breaks up. 


They 
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born of past experience. Nothing was 
too good for them; the resources of 
the town were placed at their disposal 
immediately. The people who had 
flocked down to the shore to watch the 
landing of the Fastnet’s crew greeted 
Browning with resounding cheers. 

A room of the hotel that fronted tlie 
sea was given him; and, wearied be- 
yond measure, he threw himself on the 
bed. The wind had risen a little; 
through the shrill hum and whistle he 
heard the sound of a sullen clang; it 
set his overwrought nerves on edge. 
It would not permit him to sleep; it 
set his head aching as if it were about 
to burst. 

Throughout that night he tossed in 
an agony ; now rising to draw the blind 
and peer into the clinging yellow dark- 
ness; now burying his face in the pil- 
low and endeavoring to shut out the 
menacing sound. He ground his fingers 
into his palms and prayed incoherently 
for the day to come; but when the 
window square grew pale and gray, to 
tell that day had broken, he dared not 
turn his eyes to the fretting sea. The 
fog had lifted with the dawn’s coming, 
aud the liner showed clearly in the 
middle distance, half a mile from the 
shore. She had broken her back and 
lay, queerly hunched, right across the 
rock. But the wind had died down as 
the fog drew its curtain from the face 
of the waters, and the ship remained 
immovable. The fuming tide about 
her inert bulk was powerless to move 
her. But even that half mile 
of space it was possible to hear sundry 
grating screeches, and the whisper of 
tortured steel. 

Word of what had happened had 
been sent to the Fastnet’s owners, and 
very soon the superintendent was on 
the spot, asking many searching ques- 
tions. But he found Browning armed 
at all points; he had the conclusive evi- 
dence of the log book and that of his 
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own Officers to prove that he had han- 
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died a difficult situation with skill and 
fortitude. Throughout there was no 
fault to be found with him. The su- 
perintendent expressed himself as 
thoroughly satisfied, and spoke consol- 
ingly of the inevitable inquiry. 

“You'll get off with a clean ticket,” 
he said. “No man could have done 
more. ‘There'll be an inquiry, of 
course—that’s got to be. The salvage 
people will be down to-day; but I don’t 
see there’s much chance of them doing 
a thing. It was unfortunate about those 
passengers being drowned, though— 
beastly unfortunate. Women, mostly, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, mostly women,” replied Brown- 
ing, licking his dry lips and feeling sud- 
denly chilled. “I don’t know how that 
happened; some one must have let go 
the fall too soon; but no one will 
own up to it, of course.” 

“Well, we’d better let all things stand 
fast until the salvage crowd have made 
their examination. She’s a total loss, 
though—any one can see that. Good 
thing she was insured.” 

Browning haunted the foreshore for 
many hours, while the tugs and lighters 
of the salvage company clustered about 
the wreck. When the head man re- 
turned ashore he shook his head 
gravely. 

“Only dynamite will shift her,” he 
said; “she’s hopeless—hopeless. We 
couldn’t get her clear in a century. She 
couldn’t have taken the ground more 
thoroughly if she’d been put there on 
purpose.” 

He did 
face had 
drawn. 

Several bodies were washed up that 
day, and the sullen clanging of the 
loosened door the wreck 
sounded their funeral knell. Browning 
absented himself from the town, and 
made his way to the Dortrich Arms, 
where he entered a private room with- 
out the formality of knocking. 
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“So it’s done, eh?” asked Vander- 
veldt, rubbing his hands _ together, 
“Well done, too. I’m in to pocket a 
fortune, thanks to you; and I don’t 
grudge you your share of it.” 

“Tt’s the price of blood,” said Brown- 
ing sullenly. “Heaven curse you! 
You’ve made me a murderer!” 

Vanderveldt shrugged his shoulders. 

“You’re a bit upset, skipper—you’re 
not to blame. Ten to one something 
else would have happened to do for 
those people. Think about what that 
money means to you, and don’t go pull- 
ing long faces. I’m sticking to my part 
of the contract, and don’t you forget 
it. Will you have a check or bank 
notes or what? No, a check’s too 
risky—better have it in notes. No need 
to cause comment.” 

“You'd best pay me in gold—that’ll 
be safer still,” said Browning, with a 
sudden avaricious gleam in his eyes. 
“And keep yourself ready to act as 
bridegroom at my wedding. It won't 
be long postponed now. What’s that 
you’ve got there on the sideboard— 
whisky? Give me a long wet drink. 
Confound it! I might as well enjoy 
what I’ve sold my soul for. Here’s 
luck, curse you!” He drained the glass 
to its last drop and left the room in 
a weird frenzy of carelessness. 

He would have left Loughton forth- 
with, but that he found a telegram 
awaiting him from his owners, instruct- 
ing him to remain on the spot for the 
next few days, in case anything of in- 
terest should be washed up by the tide. 
Cursing his luck, he walked gloomily 
up and down the beach, but always the 
deep clang of the loosened door jarred 
on his overtried nerves. Always, too, 
the Fastnet showed, a blotch of un- 
sightliness, on his vision. A hundred 
times in as many minutes he reénacted 
the scene that had transpired when the 
boat was lost; again and again his en- 
vironment seemed to be closed in by 
accusing faces and pointing hand 
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When night fell he seated himself in 
the hotel smoking room and com- 
menced a long letter to Muriel.. Fresh- 
ened by the nearness of his hope, lifted 
out of himself by thought of the woman 
he loved, he went to bed later and pre- 
pared for refreshing sleep. He needed 
it, Heaven knew. But just as his 
heavy eyes closed the sudden clang 
came startlingly through the silence of 
the night. 

He tried to laugh the omen aside; it 
could have no significance. A banging 
door meant nothing and less than noth- 
ing. But always he found himself 
listening for the next clang, until he 
felt that he must startle the night with 
his own maddened shrieks. 

With the morning he vowed that he 
would stand such excruciating torture 
no longer. What was a banging door, 
when all was said and done? A few 
turns of wire and that door should be 
finally sealed, rendered innocuous; its 
hideous mockery stilled once for all. 

A fresh breeze had risen when he left 
the hotel and betook himself to the 
beach. He set his teeth and scowled 
out to the wreck. He'd finish that 
trifling matter for good. 

There was a small punt lying on the 
shingle; he called and 
launched it. Then, with frantic strokes, 
he set off toward the Fasinet, pulling 
strongly. The wind seemed to mock 
his advance, but he paid no heed, The 
obsession had almost become a mania 
by this time: he took no heed of the 
risks he Was running in his venture. 
By some means or other he must stop 
that terrible clanging, that sounded like 
Fate’s own knell. 

A rope hung down from a swinging 


assistance 


davit, and he climbed wearily up it. 
The spring seemed to have gone from 
his muscles; he was very tired; feeling 
ald. The door banged louder and 
louder as he gained the deck ; the wind 
took a scream of fury into its note. 
but he heeded nothing of all that; his 
mind was set on one objective ; and other 
things had no place in his thoughts. 
And so he came to the clanging door. 
It was swinging to and fro sullenly; 
every swing meant a-clang. He looked 
about him, but could find nothing 
wherewith to make the horror fast; 
then he remembered that in the boat- 
swain’s locker forward he would find 
all he needed. He picked his way 
deftly along the deck, marveling 
numbly at the unsightly appearance of 
shattered planking and riven steel, but 
taking everything in subconsciously, 
mainly alive to the fact that the door 
still clanged behind him as he made his 
way along. 

The locker door was hampered; 
something had fallen against it. He 
heard nothing of a screech that dulled 
the clang; he heeded nothing of a sud- 
den lurch that the ship gave. 
Again and again he thrust his weight 
against the locker door, intent on secur- 
ing the wire; it would not move. 

There was a harsh, tearing roar; a 
scream of wind; a fret of victorious 
foam, and the forepart of the wreck 
slid complainingly off into deep water. 
There was no possibility of escape. 
The whirlpool sucked him under merci- 
lessly; a great twisted chunk of steel 
ran down and struck him as he fell. 
Then the waves swept on over all, 
chuckling; and the door continued its 
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TT E’S ripe, boys. We'll wind her 
[ up this afternoon, sure.” 
* Dan Cadwell spoke confi- 
dently. He was dressed 
rather less flamboyantly than usual, as 
required by his part in the enterprise 
about to be concluded. 

“Pinkfinger” Casey, garbed in im- 
pressive cutaway, and looking every 
inch the part of President Stokes, of 
the big Bonanza Mining Corporation, 
wagged his head dubiously. 

“This sick-engineer stunt is getting 
all shiny at the seams, Dan,” he said. 
“Every time we tackle a new come-on 
I see pictures of the striped pajamas. 
Let’s dig up a new one. It’s a safe bet 
we'll fondle a hornet one of these days.” 

“That’s what I say,” growled Con 
Schultz, arrayed for his role as Abner 
Crayle, the sick mining engineer of the 
familiar farce. ‘We got away with it, 
all right, and I’m handing it to you for 
bei ing a wiz at digging up live prospects, 
but it’s pretty mossy, as Pink says. 

“Not a chance.” Cadwell shook his 
head confidently. ‘“That’s the trouble 
with you boys. You can’t reason. 
That’s why we don’t split three ways 
even. Just because this sick-engineer 
play was old when Hector was a pup 
you get the idea it’s due to be called in. 
I tell you, it’s the best proof in the world 
that it’s a live one. Give me the game 
that’s stood up for a century or two, 
and you can have all the new stunts 
for yours—every time. You frame up 
a new one, and you don’t know how 
she’ll work till you try it, do you? And 
maybe, when you try it, it bounces back 
and hits you in the eye. But this game 
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—why, it was getting the coin when 
Andrew Jackson ran for sheriff, and 
it'll still be getting it when New York's 
finished.” 

He rose. ‘‘The hick’s going to meet 
me in the park at two, and we’re to 
look up Con and close the deal. Five 
thousand for a week’s work. Show me 
a better one, and I’ll listen. But you'll 
have to show some.” 

Their faces told him that their vague 
rebellion was at an end. He went over 
the remaining detail of the familiar 
scheme carefully. Casey’s work was 
done. There was no longer any need 
for the Big Bonanza to have an office 
or a president. Indeed, to possess either 
might be highly inconvenient, in view 
of the fact that Mr. Elmer Bascomb 
possessed a formal agreement signed by 
President J. Donald Stokes himself, to 
pay fifty dollars a share for any stock 
of the company which Mr. Bascomb 
might be able to deliver. But Con 
Schultz would have to enact once more 
the part of the ailing engineer, ready to 
part with his thousand shares at the 
absurd price of five dollars each. Mr. 
Cadwell rehearsed him patiently in the 
detail of the final scene. He departed, 
in excellent spirits. 

Under his management the simple, 
old device had proved remarkably fer- 
tile. Four times in twelve months he 
had succeeded in persuading some not 
overscrupulous gentleman with a little 
money, to use it in an attempt to de- 
fraud a sick man, ignorant of the value 
of what he owned, and only anxious 
to return to his Scotch home to die. He 
chose his prospects with a great deal 














of discretion, and so far not one of 
them had cared to take the police into 
his confidence. He was reasonably cer- 
tain that Mr. Elmer Bascomb also 
would prefer to hold his peace. 

Elmer regarded himself as immensely 
sophisticated. He was a young gentle- 
man whose father thoughtfully had ac- 
quired an agreeable quantity of money 
and left it all to Elmer without any 
restrictions or conditions. Which made 
it very convenient for Elmer to disport 
hiniself in the cold brilliance of the 
very white lights, to demonstrate to 
waiters, taxi drivers, and other birds of 
prey that he was an open-handed, thor- 
ough-going sport. Mr, Cadwell could 
not have asked for a more promising 
victim. Not only would Elmer’s con- 
viction of his smartness make him easy 
of approach and persuasion, but his 
vanity would prevent his going to the 
police when the truth dawned on him. 

Cadwell lunched leisurely and made 
his way to the park bench at which he 
was to meet Elmer. The rendezvous 
had been his own idea. He distrusted 
walls, for excellent reason. The most 
solid-looking door may have an ear 
pressed tight against its keyhole, but on 
a park bench sixty feet away from its 
nearest neighbor, and with no hiding 
place fit to conceal a rabbit within ear- 
shot, it is reasonably safe to discuss 
things freely, He had delighted Elmer 
by explaining this to him, at the very 
outset. 

He was ahead of time, intentionally. 
The park was a pleasant place, in the 
clear spring sunshine, with the leaves 
beginning to spread a green glimmer 
over the trees, the children playing 
under the eyes of nurses in starched 
caps and aprons, the well-dressed, pros- 
perous-looking men and women passing 
deliberately along the walks or idling 
on the benches. 

Cadwell leaned back and surveyed the 
scene approvingly. It was good to be 
alive on a day like this, with an impend- 
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ing profit of several thousand very easy 
dollars to sharpen one’s enjoyment. He 
was engaged in pleasing meditations on 
the subject when his attention centered 
suddenly on a very pretty girl, in very 
attractive and amazingly becoming 
clothes, who descended quickly foom 
an impressive motor car and came 
straight toward the bench on which he 
sat. Mr. Cadwell had a weakness for 
comely faces and smart dress, and his 
discriminating tastes heartily approved 
of the young person who advanced 
toward him, almost at a run. His curi- 
osity, moreover, was piqued by her 
haste and by the tragic expression of 
her face. 

He studied her, with a quickening 
interest. Why should a girl like that be 
running toward him, as if she knew 
him? Why should she look as if some- 
thing terrible had happened to her? 
Why should a stiff, correctly liveried 
chauffeur desert his thrumming car and 
follow her? Mr. Cadwell glanced be- 
hind him, half expecting to discover 
that she was seeking some one else, But 
the nearest bench was sixty feet away, 
and unoccupied. He got to his feet as 
she swept up to him, his hat in his hand. 
She spoke abruptly, crisply, with a 
charming little catch below the for- 
mality of her words. 

“I’m very sorry to disturb you, but 
I think I’ve lost a ring here,” she said. 
“Would you mind our looking for it?” 

“Of course not.” Cadwell smiled his 
best. “Let me help, please. What kind 
of a ring was it?” 

Already she had bent to study the 
sod below and behind the bench. With- 
out interrupting this scrutiny she told 
him. It was a platinum ring, with a 
large sapphire set between small dia- 
monds. He got down on hands and 
knees, feeling carefully over the clipped 
turf. The chauffeur came up and fol- 


lowed his example. 
“You're sure you lost it here?” Cad- 
well asked after a fruitless search. 
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“Not absolutely, of-course. But—but 
it must have been here or very near 
here. I remember taking it off to—to 
look at it, and I must have failed to put 
it on again.” 

Cadwell saw 
point of tears. 

“It’s very valuable, I suppose?” 

“Yes—but it’s the association that 
counts. I—I’ve simply got to find it. 
I’ve got to find it!” 

Cadwell had a flash of inspiration. 
Her engagement ring, of course! Prob- 
ably just got it! No wonder she was 
crazy to get it back, if that was it. He 
persevered fruitlessly, really sorry for 
her, honestly touched by her distress. 
They searched every inch of the turf 
about the bench. There was no ring 
to be found. The girl gave it up first. 

“It’s not here,” she said, a touch of 
despair in her tone and eyes. “Some- 
body’s found it. I know I lost it here. 
I had it when I came here, and I missed 
it before I got out of the car. It isn’t 
in the car. So it couldn’t be anywhere 
else.” She glanced at her wrist watch. 
“Oh, dear! I can’t stay and look for 
it, either! I’ve got to hurry——” 

“T’ll try to find it for you,” said Cad- 
well quickly. “You better leave me 
your name in case I should be lucky 
enough to pick it up.” 

She eyed him briefly. 
good of you,” she said. “Please bring 
it to me at the Claymore. Miss Blaine.” 

Then she nodded and departed, fol- 
lowed by the chauffeur. Cadwell re- 
sumed his search, eager to be of service 
to beauty in distress. He satisfied him- 
self that it was nowhere within ten feet 
of the bench, and, a little wearied after 
so much stooping, he sat down again. 

A shabby, shuffling derelict moved 
toward him along the path, hands in 
pockets, head drooping. He stopped 
short as he came abreast of the bench, 
stooped, and rose with something in his 
grimy hands that winked and glittered 
in thesun. A stab of envy shot through 


that she was on the 


“That’s very 


‘what'll you gimme f’r it? 


Cadwell. The fellow looked up, turned 
toward him. 

“Look what I found!” 

Cadwell looked. It was unquestion- 
ably a platinum ring, with a huge 
sapphire surrounded by diamonds. He 
inspected it deliberately as it lay on the 
unclean palm. Then, just as he was 
on the point of offering to buy it, he 
understood. The old game! The same, 
good, old, reliable game, with the new 
twist of a pretty girl and a limousine 
and a chauffeur, but still the original 
scheme! And he had almost fallen for 
it. He, Dan Cadwell, after all his years 
of intimate acquaintance with every 
angle of the grafter’s art! 

‘“‘What’s she worth, d’ you suppose?” 
asked the finder. 

3efore Cadwell could answer there 
was a step beside him and Elmer Bas- 
comb leaned over to inspect the treasure 
trove. 

“Quite a load of ice, eh?” he said. 
“Where'd you find it?” 

“Right here,” said the derelict. “Say, 
It looks lke 
a peach, don’t it?” 

Cadwell shook his 
want it, thanks.” 

Elmer shot a shrewd glance at him. 
“Why not? What’s wrong with it?” 

Cadwell chuckled. ‘“‘Nothing—except 
that it’s too old a stunt. This bird 
doped out a variation by having a 
smooth-looking skirt lay the plant, but 
it’s the same old play. Lose a ring 
right in front of a soft-looking boob 
Five minutes later the other half of 
the sketch comes along and finds it. 
You’re supposed to be crooked enough 
to give him a sawbuck or so, and that’s 
all, till you get the ice analyzed. See?” 

Elmer looked tremendously wise. 
“Oh, sure. I’ve heard about that one 
since I was a kid. Played us for marks, 
did you?” He turned on the forlorn 
derelict menacingly. 

“Honest, I don’t know nothin’ about 
it,’ whined the shabby rascal. “I finds 


head. “I don't 











a ring in th’ grass an’ youse gents bawls 
me out like a crook. I ain’t askin’ you 
to buy it off’n me, am I?” 

Elmer grinned skeptically. “I'll give 
you five seeds for it—just for a souve- 
nir. Or I'll call a bull and leave it 
to him. What do you say?” 

“Make it a ten, will your” 

“Five goes.” Elmer’s hand was in 
his pocket. 

“You're on.” . The soiled hand 
snatched the bill, and the ring winked 
up from Elmer’s fingers. 

“Pretty good fake, at that,” he said. 
“You'd almost fall for it if you didn’t 
know the game, eh?” 

“Uh-huh. Takes a pretty good eye 
to tell the difference nowadays. But 
let’s get over to Crayle’s rooms before 
he changes his mind.” 

Elmer nodded. They crossed the 
park briskly and struck along a side 
street. Schultz, in a rumpled suit of 
flannel pajamas, lay on an untidy bed 
in a cheap, boarding-house room. He 
reached under his pillow as they came 
In, 

“I got ’em 
“Here you are.” 

Elmer took the thin sheaf of folded 
certificates. There were ten of. them, 
each for ten shares. He looked through 
them deliberately. Cadwell’s fingers 
itched. 

“Well, they’re all right, aren’t they?” 
growled Schultz, at last. 

Elmer tossed the papers back on the 
bed. “No, I guess not, Crayle,” he 
said slow ly, 

“What?” Schultz permitted his ag- 
grieved surprise to startle him out of his 
role. His voice wasn’t at all feeble. 

Elmer shook his head. “No. I 
haven’t got the crust, Crayle. You've 
been sick here. so long that you don’t 
kn¢ w what’s happened out at the mine. 
They’ve hit a big new vein, and there’s 
no top to the price, right bp 


ready,” he mumbled. 


now. You 
take this stuff down to the office of the 
company and President Stokes will pay 
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you fifty a share, right now. But if I 
were you I wouldn’t let it go at that. 
They ought to be worth a hundred, any- 
way, when the news breaks.” 

There was a moment of shocked si- 
lence. Schultz looked at Cadwell for 
guidance. Cadwell, fuming helplessly, 
accepted the situation with philosophic 
calm. 

“He’s right, Crayle. I guess Mr. 
Bascomb’s whiter than I am. I was 
going to sting you without a quiver. 
But as long as he feels that way about 
it there’s no using of my putting up a 
whine.” 

He led the way out of the room to the 
accompaniment of Con Schultz’s ex- 
temporized reproaches. In the hall he 
made it clear to Elmer that he bore no 
malice. 

“Looking at it your way, it does seem 
like a mean play,” he admitted frankly. 
“T felt sort of lowdown about doing it, 
all along. I guess it’s just as well you 
changed your mind.” 

Elmer swelled under the praise, which 
continued all the way back to his hotel, 
where Cadwell, on the verge of an ex- 
plosion, took leave of him. 

Later, when he faced a fresh rebellion 
on the part of his disappointed hench- 
men, he had his temper under good con- 
trol. 

“Get it all out of your systems now, 
boy. You might as well. You'd never 
stop to figure out that we haven't 
finished the hand. I’m better friends 
than ever with Elmer. And I'll soak 
him twice as much the next time. ‘ee, 
what a soft one! Why, it’s lucky it 
worked out this way. I was letting that 
smart Aleck down a whole lot too easy. 
I'll tap him for twenty on the new play. 
You see.” 

He spent half the night racking his 
brain for a suitable substitute. It was 
not so much the now, as his 
self-respect. He simply had to square 
accounts with Elmer Bascomb or forfeit 


money, 











the confidence of his partners—even his 
own self-confidence, indeed. To let a 
mark slip out of his fingers like that 
would have been bad enough at the best 
of it. But to let a smart Aleck escape 
was something very much worse. Cad- 
well considered that he owed it to him- 
self to make Elmer pay, and pay well. 
But he was still without a feasible plan 
when he fell asleep, and the morning 
brought no inspiration. 

He glowered at his breakfast, reading 
his morning paper between untasted 
bites and gulps. There was nothing 
interesting in it. He dropped it on the 
floor beside him, and the outer pages 
drifted clear of the rest. The inner side 
of the last page, with its close-set col- 
umns of classified advertising, fell up- 
permost. As he stooped to recover it 
his eye rested on the bold-face heading : 
“Lost and Found.” Instinctively he 
glanced along the list. Suddenly he 
stiffened. He read: 


$2,500.00 REWARD. 

Will the person who found a platinum 
ring set with diamonds and one large sap- 
phire, in the Park near the Martin Avenue 
entrance, some time yesterday afternoon, 
greatly oblige the owner by returning it to 
Messrs. Baynes, Holt & Gray, 1332 Morven 
Bldg.? The ring is valued chiefly for its as- 
sociations, and the reward of $2,500.00 which 
is offered for its return is considerably in 
excess of its actual value. 

For a full minute Dan Cadwell glared 
at the incredible text. Two thousand 
five hundred dollars! Almost as much 
as he had hoped to separate from Elmer 
Bascomb, as his share of the loot! And 
Elmer, instead of paying five thousand 
for a brief lesson in distrusting appear- 
ances, would pocket half that sum as 
the result of his acquaintance with Dan 
Cadwell. It was too much. If it hadn’t 
been for Cadwell’s carefully laid plans 
to rook him, the cub never would have 
been anywhere near that ring. If it 
hadn’t been for Dan Cadwell’s cocksure 
confidence in his own judgment, for that 
matter, the ring would have been safely 
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in his pocket before Elmer even had 
glimpsed it. And now, with all the 
papers carrying that advertisement, 
Elmer would 

Mr. Cadwell’s exit from thé dining 
room startled a dozen breakfasters. He 
dashed out at a run. It had dawned 
upon him that Elmer never woke up be- 
fore noon! 

He fairly battered his way into Mr, 
Bascomb’s quarters at the Midas. 
Elmer, in a gorgeous suit of purple silk 
pajamas, propped open one eye. 

“Hello, Cadwell. What’s the matter? 
Why are you waking me up in the 
middle of the night like this?” 

Cadwell forced him to be calm. 

“T say, Bascomb, that ring you bought 
yesterday—I’ve got a chance to make 
a play with it; if you'll take a price for 


it-—— 





sleepily. ‘‘Nothing 
You lose. I had it 
appraised yesterday. Haffney says it’s 
worth a thousand. Pretty soft, eh? 
You weren't such a wisenheimer as you 
thought you were, after all.” 

Cadwell suppressed the vivid remarks 
which surged to his teeth. He had a 
chance of pulling something out of the 
fire, even yet. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. 


Elmer giggled 
stirring, Cadwell. 


I'll give you a 


thousand for it, right now. It’s not a 
question of money, with me. That 
ring’s just what I want for—for a 


” 





certain lady 
“Oh, that’s different. Shame on you! 
Trying to put over a rhinestone ring on 
a lady! Serve you right to get nicked 
for it. Put up your money, and I'll be 
a sport and let you have it.” 
Cadwell carried his money 
person, always. In his line of business 
it is expedient to be able to travel on 
short notice, and bank accounts are 
troublesome affairs under some circum- 
stances. He counted out ten one-hun- 
dred bills and received the trinket from 
the still jocular Elmer. A fifteen-hun- 


on his 











dred-dollar profit wasn’t to be despised. 
He departed in the middle of a sleepy 
gibe from the bed. 

Twenty minutes later he came slowly 
out of the Morven Building. His face 
wore a blank, bewildered look, and he 
ran a hand over his damp forehead. 
Before him its plate-glass windows pro- 
tecting an array of scintillating gems, 
he saw the jewelry store of Messrs. 
Blake, Moon, & Snow, He walked 
in, still slightly dazed by the discovery 
that no such firm as Baynes, Holt, & 
Gray had ever had offices in the Morven 
Building, and that the city directory 
and the telephone books failed to afford 
any clew to the firm’s whereabouts. 

A supercilious clerk favored the ring 
with a brief, amused inspection. 

“Rather neatly done, for an imita- 
tion,” he remarked. “It’s worth ten or 
fifteen dollars.” 

Mr. Cadwell was not surprised when 
the room clerk at the Claymore in- 
formed him that there Miss 


was no 
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Blaine stopping at that hotel. He went 
out, his forehead damper than ever. 

It was almost a week later that he 
encountered Elmer Bascomb. That 
brilliant youth was emerging from the 
gilded refreshment room of the Midas. 
He grinned amiably at Mr. Cadwell. 

“Been waiting for you to come around 
with a gold brick and a set of walnut 
shells, Dan,” he said pleasantly. “I 
didn’t think you’d let me get away with 
that thousand so easy as all this. Gad, 
man, don’t they ever dig up a new stunt 
in this man’s town? Springing the sick- 
engineer gag on me! Why, I worked 
that one out in Frisco before the fire! 
Come on outside. It’s my _ treat. 
Maybe I'll tell you about the new one 
Mame and J are getting set to pull. We 
can use a good steady grifter, now and 
then, and if you behave I might even 
split that thousand of yours up with 
you.” 

Mr. Cadwell permitted himself to be 
led inside. 











DECOYED INTO. CRIME; 


——S—_ 


FREED BY COURT 


OLDING that “to stimulate intentionally unlawful intentions with the motive 


of bringing men into the commission 


of crime is a dangerous practice,” 


Judge Malone, in the court of general sessions in New York, recently quashed 


an indictment against Louis Sapper, a bill poster, and discharged him. 


Sapper 


vas accused of grand larceny in having attempted to steal posters belonging to 


the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 


_ When the case was called in court, Sapper’s counsel contended that he was 
illegally indicted because he had been decoyed by an employee of the complain- 


ant into committing the crime. 


It was proven that, a large number of poster: 


having disappeared, the manager of the moving-picture company had ordered 
One of his employees to set a trap to catch whoever might be responsible fo1 
their loss, and that Sapper had been decoyed by that employee into attempting 


to steal some posters. 


“A person decoyed into doing an act that otherwise would be a crime,” 
said Judge Malone in freeing Sapper, “is no criminal in the eyes of the law 
unless the person inducing him to do the act was himself a criminal, intending 


to commit a crime, 


The owner or his agents may wait passively for the would- 
Ihe owner or his agents may t passively for th Id 


be criminal to perpetrate the offense and each of every part of it by himself, 
but they must not knowingly aid, encourage, or solicit him that he may there- 


after be indicted and punished. 


It would be neither safe nor just to adopt or 
encourage a policy by which crime could be artificially propagated.” 








(Doctor 


ah —- 


* Arthur Mallory 


Author of ‘‘Humoresque,’’ etc. 


T his favorite table in the 

Gansley Grill, Doctor Madi- 

son Grimes scanned the menu 

comfortably. He was well 
satisfied with life. 

Meticulously dressed, as always, he 
made a rather dignified figure. His 
hair was graying at the temples; his 
clean-shaven, attractive face was a 
little fuller and wore an expression of 
dignified poise well calculated to inspire 
confidence. Only an adverse critic 


would have noticed that the gray eyes 
were a mite too close-set, that the pleas- 
antly molded chin lacked strength. 


’ 


“Grapefruit, Louis,” he told the at- 
tentive waiter. “Oatmeal, buttered 
toast, ham and eggs, and coffee.” 

It was luncheon time for most, but 
this was Doctor Grimes’ breakfast 
hour. His steadily growing practice 
was still an affair of the night; his pa- 
tients loved darkness rather than light 
and were so habituated to secrecy and 
tealth that the doctor rarely learned 
the names of any of them. Indeed, 
his fame was built upon his incurious 
attitude. An unofficial doctor to the 
underworld, he treated criminals by 
night, cash in advance and no questions 
asked. 

For long the doctor had_ been 
vatched and. suspected by the police. 
One detective particularly, Riordan of 
the “dope squad,” hoped for no greater 
happiness than to “get the goods” on 


_a_ persistent 


Doctor Grimes. But his stubborn, un- 
reasoning surveillance brought no re- 
sults. His blocky, thick-legged figure, 
derby hat pushed back from a broad, 
red, bumpy face, pervaded the neigh- 
borhood of the doctor’s office at all 
unlikely hours; his hard, sneering gaze 
bullied furtive patients coming and go- 
ing—to no avail. 

Doctor Grimes was a cautious man, 
Himself guilty of one or two jewel 
thefts never traced to him, he was ex- 
actly ethical in his professional aspects. 
His medical conduct was unexception- 
able. He did not deal in narcotic drugs 
or trade in death certificates ; and upon 
occasion the signature of a registered 
practitioner who does not inquire too 
pertinently into the causes of death may 
be as welcome as “‘snow” to a cocainist. 
He violated neither the laws governing 
medical practice nor—save on one oc- 
casion, soon repented—the Hippocratic 
oath. His books were always open to 
inspection by any accredited official; 
and though his accounts were headed 
by a letter or a number instead of a 
name, there was nothing illegal in that. 

Wherefor, Mr. Riordan chafed in- 
wardly, remembering in bitterness of 
spirit how Doctor Grimes had once 
outmaneuvered and outfaced him, sav- 
ing a notorious pickpocket and mor- 
phinist, one “Slippery Dick” Bimberg, 
from arrest for vagrancy. Yet, being 
person, the detective 





—_ 


Doctor Grimes—Going Down 


watched and gumshoed even more de- 
terminedly for his repeated failures. 
No man, he felt assured, could continue 
long to associate with criminals without 
slipping outside the law; or, as he suc- 
cinctly phrased it: “Crook stuff’s catch- 
ing. Y’ can’t doss in a hop joint with- 
out getting a bunk jag. Y’ can’t hold 
hands with a dip an’ not get light- 
fingered after a while.” 

It is a philosophy not without its 
modicum of truth. 

But such forebodings troubled Doc- 
tor Madison Grimes little enough. 
Sitting at his chosen table in the Gans- 
ley Grill, his well-cut waistcoat an inch 
or two nearer its edge than formerly— 
for good fees and good living had 
thickened his once slender figure—he 
divided his attention between his well 
cooked meal and a copy of the Journal 
of Medical Jurisprudence, propped 
against the sugar bowl. 

His casually lifted eyes caught Rior- 
dan in the doorway. He _ merely 
grinned at the other’s baleful, bulging 
glare and looked once more at the open 
journal. 

“'The Psychology of Criminalism: a 
Preliminary Report,’ by Madison 
Grimes, M. D.,” he read again and ex- 
panded inwardly at the words, thrilling 
to that pride of authorship as intense 
in the savant contemplating his own 
learned monograph as in the village 
poetess seeing in all the magic of print 
her “Ode in Commemoration of the 
Church Sociable.” 

“Heavy stuff, old top,” said the doc- 
tor to himself with a chuckle. “You'll 
be an authority yourself some day.” 
And he winked amiably at the morose 
countenance of Detective Sergeant 
Riordan, once more peering 
piciously into the grillroom. 

' In this pleasant mood the doctor 
inished his breakfast, closed the medi- 
al journal, initialed his check, and rose 
to go. The well-bred Louis bowed 


Be ia 3 
Odsequiously behind him. 


sus- 


The grill, almost deserted at his 
entry, had begun to fill with its usual 
luncheon crowd. Midway of the long 
room, Doctor Grimes’ casual glance lit 
upon a blond head half hidden by a 
close-fitting toque. The shapely shoul- 
ders beneath seemed vaguely familiar, 
so that he looked more closely. 

Opposite this lady, and so facing the 
doctor, sat a rather ill-favored, bottle- 
shouldered youth, evidently in his very 
early twenties. Doctor Grimes’ profes- 
sional glance appraised his wedge- 
shaped face disapprovingly, noting the 
watery, mismated eyes, the right much 
larger; the rabbit mouth perpetually 
open in an adenoidal grin; the huge bat 
ears. 

“Humph!” muttered 
“Looks hike a gay cat.” 

It was a verdict of contempt. Madi- 
son Grimes had absorbed something of 
the expressive argot of his crook pa- 
tients. 

He made as if to go on, ignoring the 
other with the intolerance of the domi- 
nant for a weakling, but a clear voice 
arrested him. 

“Why, it’s Doctor Grimes!” 

He turned to face a pair of big, violet 
eyes, translucent as sapphires—and as 
inscrutable. It was the blond lady. 

“Sit down with us a moment,” she 
invited, her cool voice, silver-hard, 
carrying a faint tinkle of mockery. 
“Rocky, this is Doctor Madison Grimes, 
my old frend. Mr. van Hooven, doc- 
tor.” 

Grimes bowed distantly. The other 
gave him a sulky nod, flushing brick 
red to his outstanding ears, and mut- 
tered an ungracious something. The 
doctor judged Mr. van Hooven to be 
both self-conscious and suddenly jeal- 
Quite uninterested, he would 
have passed on, but the girl put out a 
slender hand to detain him. 

“No,” she protested. “You 
stop a minute. Rocky, run out into the 
lobby, like an old dear, and get seats 


the. doctor. 


ous, 


must 
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for the matinée. I want to see “The 
Unchastened Woman.’ Doctor Grimes 
will keep me company till you get 
back.” 

Van Hooven threw down his napkin, 
pushed back his chair, and stamped 
away, switching his bottle shoulders 
like a pettish child. The girl looked 
after him with a little cynical smile, 
then turned to Grimes. 

“Ves,” she answered his disgusted 
look. “Poor Rocky is a cub. But I'll 
tame him!” The cool voice held a 
timbre which boded ill for the “cub.” 
“Now, sit down, doctor. Don’t tell me 
you've forgotten me!” 

Reluctantly Doctor Grimes dropped 
into the chair placed by the attentive 
Louis. 

“No,” said he. 
very well, Miss Haddon. 
old lady?” 

She smiled mockingly at his lack of 
enthusiasm. Her cool glance bore that 
hint of sophistication, that subtle as- 
sumption of worldly wisdom, which 
had always the power to infuriate Doc- 
tor Grimes. This woman saw through 
his mask, he felt; it was as though she 
said: “You may deceive fools, but | 
know you are unscrupulous, crafty, dis- 
honest.” And the implication that she, 
too, was predatory did not soften his 
anger. No man truly desires to be 
understood, and least of all by one no 
better than himself. 

So “How is Mrs. Perkins?” he re- 
peated. 

Constance Haddon laughed softly. 
“The lady of the pearls? Oh, she’s 
gone back to her native Oshkosh or 
Oklahoma or wherever it was—to 
where the social customs are as crude 
as the oil that bought her jewelry.” 

“Then you are no longer her com- 
panion?” asked Grimes civilly. 

He was Despite her un- 
doubted beauty this girl failed to at- 
She was too poised, too 


“T remember you 
How is the 


uneasy. 


tract him. 


hard, too full of unlovely wisdom. He 
did not trust her. 

“Why, no,” replied Miss Haddon; 
“she said I was ‘too smart for her’!” 
Cynical amusement rang in her soft 
drawl. “That was after she—lost— 
those pearls again. You know’—she 
leaned forward, lowering: her~voice— 
“I’ve often wondered why you returned 
that necklace after going to all the 
trouble of stealing it.” 

Doctor Grimes flushed faintly. His 
narrowed gray eyes shifted; for a 
breath his face bore an ugly look, 
Aided by Slippery Dick, his pick- 
pocket protégé, he had stolen Mrs. Per- 
kins’ pearls and, relenting at her brave 
assumption of nonchalance, had also re- 
turned them. But that no one could 
prove. This Haddon woman _ was 
merely making a shrewd guess. So he 
sat quite still, saying nothing. 

After a polite pause the girl went 
on, half mocking, half serious. “You'd 
rather not admit it? Quite right, of 
course. It was a piece of sentimental 
idiocy. Not but what I’m grateful. 
’d had my eye on those pearls for 
months.” 

Grimes looked at her furtively. His 
narrowed eyes seemed to draw closer 
together. “You say they were—lost— 
again?” he asked. 

Quite. unabashed, Miss Haddon 
nodded. “Oh, yes. I—found them— 
after Mrs. P. had gone back to Okla- 
homa, of course. Too bad I hadn’t her 
address, or I might have returned them, 
as you did!” 

Oddly enough, this confession put 
the doctor at his ease. It restored a 
sense of superiority. This girl had ad- 
mitted her theft. His own, much as 
she might suspect it, was still his own 
secret. He looked up to meet the wise, 
almost sneering, blue eyes which seemed 
to read even this thought. 

Her cool laugh in his ears, the doc- 
tor flushed angrily, then laughed him- 
self, helplessly. 
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“Oh, well,” he conceded. ‘Let’s 
agree mutually to ignore our respective 
pasts.” 

“Agreed!” cried the girl, extending 
a slender hand. 

As he gripped it Doctor Grimes was 
conscious of his first stir of liking. If 
only this Constance Haddon were as 
good as her face! he thought almost 
resentfully. Such wonderful eyes 
should mirror innocence, not sordid 
knowledge; those mobile scarlet lips 
ought to curve in girlish happiness, not 
in cynical distrust of every human 
motive. 

“If you were as nice as you look,” 
he declared, “I’d be tempted to like 
you!” 

fe was surprised to catch a fugitive 
flush under that ivory skin. Miss Had- 
don freed her fingers hastily. 

“Don’t be foolish,” she said reprov- 
ingly. The sapphire eyes, oddly sof- 
tened for an instant, searched for some 
new topic of conversation. “What 
magazine is that ?” she asked. 

Doctor Grimes handed over 
Journal of Medical Jurisprudence. 

“There’s an article of mine in it,” 
said he with an assumption of indif- 
ference. 

His usual poise had returned ; for the 
irst time in their acquaintance he felt 
definitely superior to this strange 
young woman, who so unfailingly pene- 

t his mask of respectability. 

he had been em- 

shaken by her keen cyni- 
Constance Haddon, by this 

of emotion, had con- 
human weakness of which he 
suspected her. He liked her 
no better, distrusted her no less: but he 
felt himself reéstablished in the tradi- 
ional superiority of the male. After 
the manner of men, he even afforded 
her a tinge of pity. Poor thing! She 
had evidently succumbed to his attrac- 
tions, Well—no wonder! Uncon- 
sciously he preened himself, touching 


the 


uncertain, 


passing display 
fesse da 


had never 


necktie and coat lapels; he smiled 
faintly, catlike, and his rather pleasant 
gray eyes drew stealthily nearer to- 
gether. 

Then, catching Miss Haddon’s coolly 
amused glance, he flushed bright red, 
wondering if the woman could have 
guessed his thought. No; impossible! 
Poor child; he had fathomed her pitiful 
secret, hide it deep as she might be- 
neath this bravely sophisticated front. 

“A little thing I wrote on criminol- 
ogy,” he explained patronizingly. 

Miss Haddon skimmed it over, 
mildly interested. “Good advertising,” 
she commented. “But you’ve made it 
too technical. It’s a splendid idea, of 
course ; you want to get out of this doc- 
toring crooks and build up a more re- 
spectable practice. That’s natural.” 

The doctor frowned a little. It was 
quite true; but he had not phrased his 
ambition so baldly, even to himself. 
He wished that Miss Haddon would 
not so plainly assume that they both 
were equally unscrupulous. | 

“One naturally wishes to aid the 
progress of science,’ he corrected 
stiffly. 

“Quite so,” said the girl with a smile. 
And Doctor Madison Grimes, ‘the fa- 
mous criminologist,’ would look well in 
the headlines—to say nothing of nice 
fat fees for expert testimony. But 
you’re not going at it right, doctor. 
You’re too scientific. _ No reporter 
would see a special for the Sunday 
edition in that.” She slapped the open 
magazine briskly. “You ought to make 
it simpler. Write for bricklayers and 
plumbers if you want newspaper space ; 
don’t use so many big words. You 
subject isn’t good, either: ‘Burglars’— 
‘Pickpockets’—why they’re positively 
low! There’s kleptomania, of course; 
but that’s been done to death. Why 
not——” She paused, struck by a 
bright idea, then leaned forward, laying 
a shapely hand on Grimes’ wrist. 
“Why not write something about 
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poisons? Everybody’s interested in 
poisons. Write‘up some unusual ones 
—poisons to kill old people without 
leaving a trace. Don’t be too technical, 
and I’m sure you can get a lot of ad- 
vertising out of it. I know a space 
writer on the Record—maybe I could 
help.” 

Doctor Grimes stared at her, puzzled. 
The idea appealed to him. His keen 
brain saw the news value of such an 
article as he could easily write for this 
same Journal—on “Rare and Interest- 
ing Poisons,” say. It would be per- 
fectly ethical; who could blame him if 
an enterprising reporter chose to base 
a Sunday page “spread” on a staid, 
scientific article published in a medical 
journal? He could supply the material ; 
if Miss Haddon could interest her news- 
paper friend it might help him amaz- 
ingly in his climb from the dubious po- 
sition of physician to New York’s 
underworld to the pleasant eminence of 
a criminological authority. But—why? 

“What do you get out of this?” he 
demanded bluntly. 

Constance Haddon flushed once 
more, and the hard blue eyes wavered. 
“Why,” she said hesitatingly, “why 
we're f-friends, aren’t we? I want to 
see you succeed.” 

Doctor Grimes swelled a_ little. 
Plainly he had made a deep impression 
upon this girl. Yet he felt a vague, in- 
ward doubt; was Constance Haddon’s 
interest more to be desired than her 
dislike? He wondered—for not her 
unquestioned intelligence, not her very 
real beauty, not even her apparent at- 
tachment to himself, could quite over- 
come a subtle shrinking. Somewhere 
deep beneath his consciousness a faint 
voice seemed to warn him that this 
woman was dangerous in her loves as 
in her hates; instinctively he felt to- 
ward her as one might toward a gayly 
colored serpent. She was fascinating, 
sinuously graceful—and noxious as 
Death itself. 


As he made to reply he saw the 
stooped, ungraceful figure of Rocky 
van Hooven returning, theater tickets 
in hand. His heavy, symmetrical fea- 
tures wore a sullen scowl. 

“T’d better run along,” said Doctor 
Grimes. “Your friend is coming back 
in a very bad temper. He looks a good 
bit of a bounder, that young man.” 

Constance Haddon laughed lightly. 
“Don’t mind him,” she ~ replied. 
“Rocky’s all right—or will be when 
I’ve finished his education. Why, I ex- 
pect to marry him; that is, if my plans 
come out right.” 

The doctor could not resist the ob- 
vious, if ungallant, question. “Does he 
know it?” he asked grimly. 

Constance was undisturbed. ‘Not 
yet,” she admitted calmly. “I’m keep- 
ing him on the anxious seat.” The 
boy was almost upon them, but she con- 
tinued in a conversational tone. “He'd 
marry me to-night if I’d let him, of 
course. Why not?” 

Suddenly she opened the battery of 
her charms full on the easy doctor. 
Her thin, perfectly curved lips softened 
to an inviting smile; she tilted her 
rounded chin, looking at him provoca- 
tively from eyes shaded by thick, per- 
fect lashes. 

“Why not?” she repeated. “Wouldn't 
you?” 

Doctor 
“Heaven 
vently. 

The woman started. For an instant 
her eyes glinted like sunlight on a naked 
blade; her lips were a straight line. 
Then she laughed lightly. “Ouch!” 
she applauded. “A bull’s-eye! Rocky 
hit him for me; he won’t marry me.” 

The uncouth Van Hooven glared im- 
partially at them both with the dully 
infuriated eyes of a goaded bull. “I'd 
like to,” he mumbled sullenly, and 
thought better of it, noting the doctor’s 
substantial proportions. “What's the 
fellow doing here, anyhow, Connie?” he 


shivered a_ little. 
answered fer- 


Grimes 
forbid!” he 
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demanded. “I thought you came to 
lunch with me!” 

“I’m going,” said Grimes, disgusted, 
but the girl checked him. 

“Rocky, apologize!” she commanded. 

Hard blue eyes fought briefly with 
bloodshot, hazel ones; then Rocky van 
Hooven hung his head. 

“Excuse me, Mister—er, Doctor 
What’s-your-name,” he grumbled. “I 
didn’t mean anything. Only, Connie 
hasn’t got a day off to spend like this 
very often, and I don’t like her taking 
up with anybody else when she’s out 
with me.” 

Doctor Grimes scarcely listened to his 
labored excuses. He rose, retrieved his 
journal, and bowed formally, anxious 
to get away. The boy’s blundering 
sulkiness half amused, half angered 
him; and Constance Haddon oppressed 
him with a sense of danger. 

As he turned away she called after 
him. “Remember my advice, doctor! 
Try it!” 

Vaguely disturbed by this meeting, 
the doctor nodded and hurried out, 
brushing against the vigilant Sergeant 
Riordan in the lobby. He did not favor 
the detective even with his usual 
satirical half smile; he was thinking 
deeply. 

Already the personal side of his late 
encounter had faded from conscious- 
ness. His nimble brain, thoroughly 
aroused by Miss Haddon’s suggestion, 
was hastily running over and discarding 
titles for a new article, an article on 
toxicology. 

Good dope, he approved. The 
Journal of Medical Jurisprudence 
would be glad to get it; they were al- 
ways short of material. It need not 
be anything new: eserine—dionine— 
scopolamine—a dozen well-known alka- 
loids occurred to him. Get up their 
toxicology out of Withaus; abstract a 
few cases from criminal records—and 
it was done. It would be odd if he 
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could not crowd in something of in- 
terest to the Sunday papers. 

Then a fresh illumination gripped 
him, so that he stopped dead in the 
street. Detective Riordan, treading on 
his heels, bumped clumsily into him; 
the driver of a passing taxi stamped on 
clutch and brake, his angry voice rising 
above the scream of tortured brake 
bands as he cursed them both impar- 
tially. 

Doctor Madison Grimes walked on, 
disregarding all this. The cardio- 
vascular poisons, of course! What had 
that woman said? “How to kill old 
people without leaving a trace!” 

Muttering excitedly to himself, Doc- 
tor Grimes plunged intovhis office. Apt 
words and phrases ran through his 
mind; already he could see big, staring 
headlines; perhaps there would be a 
picture of Doctor Grimes, the ‘“well- 
known specialist.” He must have some 
new photographs taken. 

As he uncovered his dictaphone and 
inserted a fresh cylinder, his article 
grew and took shape. He commended 
the forethought which had installed this 
convenient instrument. By force of 
circumstances, his habit had become 
nocturnal as his professional work; he 
was used to dictating letters and notes 
in the small hours, to be transcribed by 
his discreet secretary next morning 
while the doctor still slept. Luckily, the 
girl was out to-day; he could not be 
annoyed by his usual routine. He 
wanted to work! 

Doctor Grimes adjusted his sign to 
read, “The Doctor is Out,” and locked 
the door. Then he selected several 
ponderous volumes, laid them open on 
his table, took up the mouthpiece of his 
dictaphone, and began. 

He needed a title, of course; a good, 
snappy title that mighf*be lifted bodily 
to a newspaper page, yet one not too 
sensational for the staid editors of the 
Journal, Well, that could wait. He 
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would get down some rough notes at 
once. 

“Heading, ‘Memoranda for article, 
Journal M—J,” he began. 

“Double space with wide margins. 

“Acute poisonings by most of the 
well-known drugs of the pharmacopeeia 
are common enough, both accidental 
and criminal, but the chronic toxic ef- 
fects of many poisons are unfamiliar, 
even to the toxicologist. Perhaps this 
is because the usual poisoner, though 
more patient than the murderer of vio- 
lence, is yet unwilling to wait for the 
effect of slow-acting drugs. 

“If one excepts arsenic, mercury, and 
two or three other similar medicines, 
chronic poisonings with criminal intent 
are sO rare—or at least, so rarely dis- 
covered—as to bear unique interest to 
the medico-legal toxicologist. 

“Because of their ease of procure- 
ment, the absence of reactions evidently 
poisonous, and their essential effect, 
which is merely to simulate arterio- 
nephritic disease [the well-known 
‘heart-kidney complex,’ which causes 
arterio-sclerosis], or to exacerbate it if 
already present, medicines of the digi- 
talis group offer an ideal instrument for 
the crafty, patient, scientific poisoner. 

“Strophanthus, for instance, admin- 
istered even in medicinal doses over a 
period of months, will infallibly pro- 
duce in the average man or woman over 
sixty years of age an increased blood 
pressure, which soon results in perma- 
nent hardening of the arteries. Such 
arterial disease is so common in people 
approaching the senile period as to be 
almost normal, Its existence provokes 
no question, and a resultant death is 
infallibly ascribed to natural causes. 

“There are no satisfactory chemical 
tests for the presence of strophanthus 
in the body after death, when it has 
been given only in medicinal doses ; and 
even its recovery in such amounts 
proves no more than a mistake in 
judgment on the part of the victim’s 


medical adviser. Moreover, adminis- 
tration of the poison may be stopped, 
once definite and marked arterial 
changes have taken place; one need 
only wait for a slight illness, an acci- 
dent, even a severe emotional strain, to 
overload the already damaged blood 
vessels and cause an apoplexy. 

“That is to say, given a victim in 
the presenile period—over fifty-five 
years old, say—and one in all prob- 
ability, therefore, already suffering 
from mild disease of kidneys and 
blood vessels; given an unscrupulous 
person of some scientific knowledge 
who would profit by his death—and the 
administration of strophanthus, even in 
moderate doses, over a_ period of 
months, will cause death in such a man- 
ner as to defy detection. The only dif- 
ficulty arises in the administration of 
the drug without rousing suspicion.” 

Doctor Grimes wriggled in his chair, 
rapping out a devil’s tattoo with his 
feet. ‘Good stuff!” he said exultantly 
to himself. “Oh, this is bully stuff!” 
His face lighted with impersonal en- 
thusiasm, for to him this was an ab- 
Stract, scientific problem. Nothing 
could be farther from his thought than, 
to enact for himself such a grim drama 
as he was sketching. 

“For this reason,’ he continued, 
raising the mouthpiece of his dictating 
machine, “in such cases as are on 
record the criminal has usually been a 
physician or a nurse, since such per- 
combine the needful scientific 
knowledge with the opportunity for 
prescribing or administering medi- 
cines.” He turned to one of his ref- 
erence books, leafing its pages briefly. 
“Wolgast cites the case of Doctor 
Kraslau in Vienna. He influenced an 
elderly woman, Frau Epstein, to make 
a will in his favor. She died from 
apoplexy almost a year later, and no 
question of foul play was raised. Even 
an autopsy, performed by Herr Pro- 
fessor Doctor Matzenauer himself, re- 
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vealed nothing suspicious. But Kras- 
lau, unfortunately for himself, was ad- 
dicted to the use of cocaine, and 
while under its influence talked too 
freely ——”’ 

Doctor Grimes stopped; the cylinder 
was full, and he was growing hoarse. 
“That's enough for a start,” he thought. 
“When Miss Briggs has it copied I'll 
read it over and do some more. Mean- 
while, I can be going through the litera- 
ture.” 

He removed the record, took it over 
to the stenographer’s table, and in- 
serted it in the reproducing machine. 
“I'll just see how it sounds,” said he 
apologetically, talking aloud to himself 
after the manner of solitary men. He 
was filled with that naive self-approba- 
tion of the author, to whom, while still 
in the creative mood, his own work 
seems inspired. 

So he sat down, ear-pieces adjusted, 
and listened, admiring his own bril- 
liance, 

He ran the record through, turned 
back the clockwork, and made to start 
it again. But the beat of hurried foot- 
steps checked him; some one pounded 
insistently upon the door. 

Doctor Grimes scowled and sat still. 
He did not wish to be interrupted ; per- 
haps they would go away. 

The knocking continued, louder and 
louder. 

“Doctor Grimes!” called a woman’s 
voice. “Quick! Open the door.” 

Moved, in spite of himself, by that 
professional instinct which forbids the 
physician to ignore any appeal, the doc- 
tor rose and unlocked the door, grum- 
bling. 

Constance Haddon entered, half 
carrying her late companion, her lithe, 
slender figure bent beneath his awk- 
ward weight. Rocky van Hooven was 
pasty-white ; sweat stood on his short, 
thick, upper lip; his right arm hung 
limp. 


“He fell down,” explained the girl, 
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“coming out of the Gansley just now. 
He struck on his poor hand; I’m afraid 
it’s a fracture.” 

Van Hooven moaned and staggered 
to a chair. He made a very unheroic 
figure. “Oh, the pain, the pain!” he 
wailed, rocking his body back and 
forth, the injured wrist gripped in his 
left hand. “Oh, I can’t stand it!” 

“Humph!” said Doctor Grimes. But 
he prepared a hypodermic, none the 
less, and gave the boy morphine before 
examining his arm, 

Although her manner held a sort of 
half mocking solicitude, Miss Haddon 
showed no more real sympathy for her 
unattractive swain than the doctor 
would have expected. Quite mistress 
of herself, she dropped lightly into an 
easy-chair, arranging the chiffon of her 
blouse where the other’s weight haa 
crumpled it. 

“A broken arm would make you be- 
have for a while, anyway, Rocky,” she 
remarked cynically. “Never mind, old 
dear; I'll nurse you!” 

To Doctor Grimes, waiting for the 
narcotic to take effect before he 
manipulated the injury, this did not 
seem an unmixed joy. He shivered a 
little, imagining himself helpless in the 
hands of this woman, 

“Have you thought over my sugges- 
tion, doctor?” she asked. 

The doctor’s expansive mood re- 
turned. “I’m blocking out an article 
now,” he answered, glancing toward 
the phonograph. “Great stuff, too— 
something out of the ordinary on un- 
detectable poisons. The Journal will eat 
it up. Come along, Van Hooven. Let’s 
go inside and look at that arm now.” 

He raised the whining youth and 
propelled him gently toward the inner 
office. Miss Haddon did not rise. 

“You won't need me, doctor,” she 
drawled. “I'll wait here. Rocky’s such 
an unpleasant animal when he pinches 
a finger or anything.” 

Rocky glared at her half tearfully, 
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but said nothing. The door closed upon 
them, shutting Miss Haddon out. 

Frankly disgusted at the other’s 
puerile complaints, Doctor Grimes ex- 
amined the arm, none too gently, with- 
out finding either deformity or crepita- 
tion. Finally he stared the office X-ray 
machine and fluoroscoped it. 

“Nothing broken,” he decided, laying 
out cotton and bandages. “Just a 
sprain. You needn’t have made such 
a fuss about it.” 

Rocky howled as the doctor drew his 
bandage tight. 

“Oh, cut it out!” growled Doctor 
Grimes. “You're not being killed.” 

He tied the bandage ends and rose. 
“Keep it quiet,” he directed. “Get an 
X-ray plate taken if you want to—go to 
Latham; he’s a good man. But there’s 
really no need of it. Ten dollars, 
please.” 

As the other fumbled awkwardly for 
a purse, he opened the door. 

Constance Haddon started up. She 
was sitting at the stenographer’s desk; 
the ear-pieces of the phonograph 
dropped as though disturbed by her 
hasty movement. 

She looked rather perturbed, thought 
Grimes idly; then he returned to the 
irritation inspired by his patient. 

“Take it away,” he growled, frankly 
rude. “I’m sick of hearing it com- 
plain.” 

The girl laughed gently and took 
Van Hooven’s arm, “But we’re very 
grateful, both of us,” she protested. 
“You have helped us wonderfully.” 

Joctor Grimes stood looking after 
them for a moment. ‘Now, what did 
she mean by that?’ he muttered and 
shook his head. “A most unaccount- 
able woman! Oh, well, it was ten dol- 
lars, anyway.” 

Pocketing the bill, he turned back 
to his open textbooks and thought no 
more of the matter. 

Next morning his discreet secretary 


failed to appear. Instead he received 
a note of apology. She was ill; she 
feared the “flu,” and with reason, for 
she had it, complicated by pneumonia, 
and three months elapsed before the 
efficient Miss Briggs returned to her 
post of duty. 

Meanwhile, Doctor Grimes did with- 
out a secretary, as in the days before 
his present affluence. The very kings 
of crime, to say nothing of whole con- 
stellations of the lesser lights of New 
York’s underworld, visited his unpre- 
tentious office of nights. There, 
secrets were unfolded which the police 
would have given much to know; and 
Detective Sergeant Riordan spent all 
his leisure moments camped in the 
street without. Decidedly, no secretary 
at all was much better than one not 
wholly trustworthy. 

So the cylinder containing the germ 
of Doctor Grimes’ newest contribution 
to science gathered dust in a cupboard, 
untranscribed. By the time a pale and 
languid Miss Briggs had caught up 
with three months of routine case notes 
and numbered and lettered accounts, 
the doctor had almost forgotten it. The 
article which was to make him famous 
remained unwritten. 

Thus matters stood at the end of 
eight months when the doctor, over his 
breakfast at the Gansley, 
looked up to see Miss Constance Had- 
don once more. 

Again she was lunching with the 
same bottle-shouldered youth, now all 
in sober black. The girl herself was 
quietly clad, as though in half mourn- 
ing. Above a sad-colored gown her fair 
head shone with added beauty. 

Half reluctantly the doctor stopped 
for a moment. “Haven't seen you for 
months. How’s the arm?” 

Young van Hooven reddened. He 
seemed more subdued; but he was as 
boorish, as uncouth as ever. He 
twisted uneasily in his chair and mut- 
tered something. 
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But Miss Haddon looked up, with a 
bright, hard smile. “So glad to see 
you, doctor,” she greeted, giving him 
both hands. A huge solitaire diamond 
flashed from her engagement finger. 
“T'll never forget how you helped us.” 

Vaguely embarrassed by the warmth 
of his greeting, the doctor sought a 
diversion. 

“But you’re in mourning?” he asked. 
“May I offer my sympathy?” 

From a decorous face the girl’s hard 
blue eyes mocked him subtly. “Yes,” 
she answered, “it was very sad. Poor 
Rocky’s aunt died last week. I was 
so attached to her. I’d been nursing 
her for a year, you know.” 

For a moment Doctor Grimes’ jaw 
hung slack. ‘“You’d been nursing 
her?” he repeated. “She died last 
week? What was the trouble?” 

It was Rocky who answered. 
heavy face showed stupid grief; the 
bloodshot eyes were wet. “It was 
apoplexy,” said he dully. “She had a 
stroke. The doctor warned us; she’d 
been sick with hardening of the arteries 
for months. And then Connie here 
dreamed the house was on fire and 
woke up and screamed. Auntie heard 
her and tried to get up, and the shock 
was too much for her.” 

“I felt dreadfully about it, 
firmed Miss Haddon. 

Without words the doctor turned 
away and blindly stumbled out. In the 
lobby he met the ubiquitous Riordan, 
and for the first time shrank from him 
in fear. Here was the law, inexorable, 
patient, inescapable. 

In some way he reached the safety 
of his own rooms and sat down to 
Fool! To have imagined that 
this woman had any human softnesses 
—that she had been attracted to him! 
He reviewed the whole affair dispas- 
sionately. Constance Haddon had sug- 
gested a subject for his article—the 
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poisoning of old people. No doubt, 
even then, she had planned to charm 
him, to extract from his infatuation a 
means of murder; perhaps to make 
him her instrument. 

He had reacted beautifully. At once 
he had set his keen brain to plan mur- 
der, the undetectable murder of an old 
person. The whole scheme, detailed 
directions for the crime, had been on 
that cylinder. And Miss Haddon, 
brought to his office by a fortunate ac- 
cident, had been left alone with that 
record; and he had almost told her 
what was there. Of course she 
listened to it; had he not seen the ear- 
pieces still vibrating where she dropped 
them? 

And now, eight months later, he 
learned how she had carried out his 
plan. As though he had witnessed the 
deed, he knew that Constance Haddon 
had murdered this old woman; and 
knew as well that nothing short of her 
own confession could ever prove it. 
No doubt Rocky was the old lady’s 
heir, he reflected cynically; was he not 
engaged to Constance Haddon now? 
Perhaps he would be the next victim. 

For hours the doctor sat plunged in 
reflection. He was not overscrupu- 
lous; but this was too much. He had 
been innocent in intent, of course; yet 
what was his share of blame in this 
murder? 

At last he rose, shaking his shoulders 
impatiently, and went to the record 
cabinet. Selecting his “memoranda for 
article on poisons,” he broke the wax 
cylinder to fragments? 

That much he could do. But a 
woman had murdered. It was 
unchangeable; an ugly fact. And so, 

Doctor Grimes set 
about to justify his share in it—and 
by implication the act itself. And his 
final soothing marked another step of 
his progress—downward. 


: 
had 


been 


characteristically, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


[IN wild affright Mrs. Mary Trippe, housekeeper for Sylvanus Gage, a New York tobacconist, calls 

Patrolman Pinto to break in the door of her employer's room. Pinto does so, and a moment 
later announces that Gage is dead, and, before dying. bad told bim that Cuthbert Vanardy, the Gray 
Phantom, stabbed him. The housekeeper asserts that ber employer had refused to return to the 
master crook the Roonihok diamond which the latter bad entrusted to his care, and that Vanardy 
had sworn to be avenged, Suspicion is centered upon the Gray Phantom by the discovery that the 
Roonihok diamond has been stolen from Gage. 

Reports of the accusation reach Vanardy at Azurecrest, his home near the Susquehanna. The 
“frame-up,” he believes, is being engineered by members of the Duke’s band, the leader of which the 
Gray Phantom helped send to prison. 

So that Helen Hardwick may not think bim guilty, Vanardy goes to New York to run down 
the murderer. Representing himself to be Roland Adair, a criminologist, he calls upon Mrs. Trippe 
and asks to examine the scene of the crime. He finds tbat the only window in the room was closed 
on the night of the tragedy, and the door was bolted on the inside. Unable to discover any other 
exit the Gray Phantom concludes that the policeman killed Gage. 

While the master crook is searching for clews, Patrolman Pinto arrives, recognizes him, and 
locks him up in the room. 
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CHAPTER VI. Hurriedly he switched on the light. 
From his pocket he took a box con- 

taining an assortment of small tools 
USK was falling, and the lit- which on several occasions had stood 

t tle room was almost dark. him in good stead. In vain he tried 
The sudden attack, all the to manipulate the lock, finding that it 


more surprising because of was too solidly imbedded in the wood. 
fia 


1c 
1 


THE WAY OUT. 


Pinto’s previous air of stolidity, had Next he tried the hinges, but the 
left the Phantom a trifle dazed, but in were fastened on the other side of 
a twinkling he realized the full serious- door and therefore inaccessible. 
ness of his dilemma. The door had no cudgeled his wits, but to no avail; 
sooner slammed than he was on his feet, dently the door was an impassable | 
regaining his breath and flexing his rier, It seemed by far the mo 
muscles for action. tantial part of the room, su 
With a spring agile as a panther’s he that Gage might have had it 

threw himseli against the door. Once constructed as a_ protection 


it had succumbed to the superior weight burglars. 

of Patrolman Pinto’s body, but the He sprang to the window,. then re- 
Phantom’s leaner and nimbler figure called that he had already ascertained 
was no match for its solid resistance. that it was too narrow to permit him to 
After thrice hurling himself against the crawl through. Another precaution of 
obstruction, he saw that he was only the wily Sylvanus Gage, he grimly re- 
wasting time and strength. flected. His eyes, quick and crafty as 








those of a fox, darted over flooy, ceiling, 
and walls, but nowhere could he see a 
sign of a movable panel or a hidden 
passage, and he remembered Mrs. 
Trippe’s statement that headquarters 
detectives had spent half a day search- 
ing for a secret exit. Though he 
worked his wits at furious speed, the 
situation baffled his ingenuity. 

Bristling with the tension of a beast 
at bay, the Phantom perceived he was 
trapped. The amazing luck that had 
attended him in the past had made him 
reckless and indiscreet, and now it 
seemed to have deserted him like a 
fickle charmer. He _ supposed that 
Pinto, too shrewd to attempt to deal 
single-handed with such a slippery and 
dangerous adversary as the Gray Phan- 
tom, was already in communication with 
headquarters, summoning  reénforce- 
ments. In a few minutes he would be 
hemmed in on all sides and pounced 
upon by overwhelming numbers of po- 
liemen, and a little while the news- 
papers would shriek the sensation that 
at last the Gray Phantom had been cap- 
tured. : 

It surprised him that he could view 
the end of his career with philosophical 
calm, unaffected by vain regrets. He 
had always suspected that some day an 
overbold play on his part would result 
in his undoing, and he had trained him- 
self to look upon his ultimate defeat 
with the indifference of a cynic and 
fatalist, but he had never guessed that 
the crisis would come like this. He 
smiled faintly as it dawned on him that 
the disaster which now stared him in 
the face was the direct result of his 
determination to vindicate himself in 
the eyes of a woman. He had played 
for high stakes in the past, but Helen 
Hardwick’s faith in him was the high- 
est of them all. 

His smile faded as quickly as it had 
come. There was a sting in the realiza- 
tion that his boldest and biggest game 
was foredoomed to failure. Only a few 
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more minutes of liberty remained, and 
after that all chance of exculpating him- 
self would be gone. Officer Pinto, hav- 
ing become famous of a sudden as the 
Gray Phantom’s captor, would now, 
more than ever before, be beyond sus- 
picion, and he could be depended upon 
to make the most of his advantage. 
The Phantom, whose hands had never 
been sullied by contact with blood, 
would be an object of horror and loath- 
ing as the perpetrator of a vile and 
sordid murder. Helen Hardwick, like 
all the rest, would shudder at mention 
of his name. 

The dismal thoughts went like flashes 
through his mind. Only a few minutes 
had passed since the door had slammed. 
The thought of Helen Hardwick caused 
a sudden stiffening of his figure and im- 
bued him with a fierce desire for free- 
dom. He refused to believe that his 
star had set and that this was the end. 
Many a time he had wriggled out of 
corners seemingly as tight and unes- 
capable as the present one, chuckling at 
the discomfiture of the police and the 
bedevilment of his foes. Why could he 
not achieve another of the astounding 
feats that had made his name famous? 

He spurred his wits to furious ef- 
fort, repeatedly telling himself that 
somewhere there must be a way out. 
It was hard to believe that 2 man like 
Sylvanus Gage, living in constant dan- 
ger of a surprise visit by the police, 
had not provided himself with an emer- 
gency exit. Despite the failure of the 
detectives to find it, there must be a 
concealed door or secret passage some 
where, though without doubt it was 
hidden in a way worthy of Gage’s fox 
like cunning. 

He ran to the door and shot the bolt. 
The police would be forced to break 
their way in, and this would give him 
a few moments’ respite. Again, as sev- 
eral times before in the last few min- 
utes, his eyes strayed to the window. 
Though he knew it was far too narrow 
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to afford a means of escape, it kept at- 
tracting his gaze and tantalizing his 
imagination. Deciding to make a sec- 
ond attempt, he hastened across the 
floor, pushed up the lower sash, and 
edged his shoulder into the opening. 
Writhe and wriggle as he might, he 
could not squeeze through. Even a man 
of Gage’s scrawny build would have 
become wedged in the frame had he at- 
tempted it. 

Outside the house a gong clanged, 
signaling the arival of the police patrol. 
From the front came sharp commands 
and excited voices. Already, the Phan- 
tom guessed, a cordon was being thrown 
around the block, ensnaring him like 
a fish in a net. Precious moments 
passed, and still he was unable to take 
his eyes from the window. A vague 
and unaccountable instinct told him 
that his only hope of safety lay in that 
direction. 

He raised the shade a little and 
looked out upon a court disfigured by 
ramshackle sheds and heaps of refuse. 
Several temporary hiding places 
awaited him out there, if he could only 
get through the window. Even an ex- 
tra inch or two added to its width would 
enable him to wriggle out of the trap. 
3ut how 

The answer came to him with sud- 
den, blinding force. Yet it was sim- 
ple and obvious enough; in fact, the 
only reason he had not thought of it 
before was that his mind had been 
searching for something more intricate 
and remote. It had not occurred to 
him that the extra inch or two that he 
needed could be provided by the sim- 
ple expedient of dislodging the window 
frame. 

Already his fingers were tearing and 
tugging at the woodwork. He noticed 
that the casements were thick, so that 
the removal of the frame would give 
him considerable additional space, yet 
he had been at work only a few mo- 
ments when he discovered that his plan 
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was far more difficult of execution than 
he had expected. The frame, at first 
glance, ill-fitting and insecurely fas- 
tened, resisted all his efforts. His nails 
were torn and there were bleeding 
scratches on his fingers. He looked 
about him for something that he could 
use as a lever. 

Some one was trying the lock, then 
came a loud pounding on the door. 

“Open!” commanded a lusty voice. 

The Phantom, failing to find any 
implement that would serve his purpose, 
inserted his fingers beneath the sill and 
tugged with all his strength. 

“Come and get me!” was the taunt 
he flung back over his shoulder. Then 
he pulled again, but the sill did not 
yield. He straightened his body and at- 
tacked the perpendicular frame to the 
right, but again he encountered nothing 
but solid resistance. 

“The game’s up, Phantom,” said the 
voice outside the door. “Might as well 
give in. If you don’t we'll bust the 
door.” 

The Phantom worked with the fran- 
tic strength of a hound in leash. His 
knuckles were bruised, his muscles 
ached, and sweat poured in tiny rivulets 
from his forehead. 

“ll drill a hole through the first man 
who enters this room,” he cried loudly, 
hoping that the threat would cause the 
men outside to hesitate for a few mo- 
ments longer before battering down the 
door. Then, placing his feet on the 
sill, he centered his efforts on the hori- 
zontal bar at the top. 

A quick glance through the window 
revealed a broad-shouldered man in 
uniform standing with his back to a 
shed. Evidently the cordon was tight- 
ening. Even if he succeeded in getting 
through the window, he would have to 
fight his way through a human barrier. 
The,outlook was almost hopeless, but he 
persisted with the tenacity that comes 
of despair. He sprang from the sill, 
turned the electric light switch, plung- 








ing the room into darkness and hiding 
his movements from the eyes of the 
man outside, then leaped back to his 
former poistion and tugged frenziedly 
at the horizontal piece. 

Of a sudden his hand slipped and a 
metallic protuberance scratched his 
wrist. With habitual attention to de- 
tail, he wound his handkerchief around 
the injured surface, stopping the flow 
of blood. If by a miracle he should 
succeed in getting out, he did not care 
to leave behind any clews to his move- 
mets. Another sharp glance through 
the window satisfied him that the man 
at the shed was not looking in his direc- 
tion. Then he ran his fingers along 
the horizontal frame, found the object 
that had wounded him, and discovered 
that it was a nail. 

The hubbub outside the door had 
ceased momentarily. Suddenly there 
came a loud crash, as if a heavy body 
had dashed against the door. The 
Phantom, a suspicion awakening amid 
the jumble of his racing thoughts, fin- 
gered the nail, twisting it hither and 
thither. It occurred to him in a 
twinkling that it was an odd place for 
a nail, since it could serve no apparent 
purpose. In a calmer moment he would 
have thought nothing of it, but his mind 

that tremendous pitch 
details are magnified. 

Another crash sounded, accompanied 
by an ominous squeaking of cracking 
timber. e bent the nail to one side, 
hat its resistance to pressure 
astic, differing from the inert 
feel of objects firmly imbedded in solid 
wood. An inspiration came to him 
out of the stress of the moment. He 
twisted the nail in various directions, at 
the same time tugging energetically at a 
corner of the frame. 

Once more a smashing force was 
the door, followed by a 
| splintering crack. Quiver- 
ing with suspense, his mind fixed with 
desperate intentness on a dim, tanta- 


was keyed to 
where minor 





portentous, 
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lizing hope, the Phantom continued to 
bend and twist the nail at all possible 
angles. He knew that at any moment 
the door was likely to collapse, and 
then 

He uttered a hoarse cry of elation. 
Of a sudden, as he bent the nail in a 
new direction, it gave a quick rebound, 
and in the same instant the frame 
yielded to his steady pull, as if swing- 
ing on a hinge, revealing an opening in 
the side of the uncommonly massive 
wall. For a moment his discovery 
dazed him, then a terrific crash at the 
door caused him to pull himself to- 
gether, and in a moment he had 
squeezed his figure into the aperture. 

He drew a long breath and wiped the 
blinding, smarting perspiration from 
his face. Thanks to an accidental 
scratch on the wrist, he had discovered 
Sylvanus Gage’s emergency exit. And 
none too soon, for already, with a split- 
ting crash, the door had collapsed un- 
der the repeated onslaughts of the men 
outside, and several shadowy forms 
were bursting headlong into the room. 

The Phantom, wedged in the narrow 
opening, seized the side of the revolv- 
ing frame and drew it to. A little click 
signified that a spring had caught it 
and was holding it in place. [Excited 
voices, muffled by the intervening ob- 
struction, reached his ears. He chuck- 
led as he pictured the consternation of 
the detectives upon discovering that 
once more the Gray Phantom had lived 
up to his name and achieved another of 
the amazing escapes that had made him 
feared and secretly admired by t 
keenest sleuths in the country. 

He had no fear that the police would 
follow him, for his discovery of the 
secret exit had been partly accidental 
and partly due to the accelerated nim- 
bleness of mind that comes to one la- 
boring under tremendous pressure. To 
the police the nail on the top of the 
window frame would be nothing but a 
nail. It is the hunted, not the hunter, 
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whose mind clutches at straws, and they 
would never guess that the nail was a 
lever in disguise. The Phantom, as he 
coatemplated the ingenious arrange- 
ment, found his respect for the dead 
man’s inventiveness rising several 
notches. 

‘rom the other side of the wall came 
loud curses, mingling with dazed ex- 
clamations, baffled shouts and expres- 
sions of incredulity. With a laugh at 
the discomfiture of his pursuers, who 
but a few moments ago had thought 
him inextricably trapped, the Phantom 
moved a little farther into the opening. 
It appeared to be slanting slowly into 
the ground, and it was so narrow that 
each wriggling and writhing movement 
bruised some portion of his body. Inch 
by inch he worked his way downward, 
wondering whither the passage might 
lead. Now the voices in the room were 
almost beyond earshot, and he could 
hear nothing but a low, confused din. 

Presently he felt solid ground at his 
feet, and at this point the passage 
turned in a horizontal direction. There 
was a slight current of dank air in the 
tunnel, suggesting that its opposite ter- 
minus might be a cellar or other subter- 
ranean compartment. Limbs aching, he 
moved forward, with slow twists and 
coilings of the body. He estimated that 
he had already covered half a dozen 
yards, and he wondered how much 
farther the passage might reach. One 
thing puzzled him as he writhed on- 
ward. Why had Gage not made use 
of the secret exit on the night of the 
murder? Was it, perhaps, because the 
murderer had come upon. him so sud- 
denly that he had not had time to reach 
the hidden opening? 

He dismissed the question as too 
speculative. A few more twists and 
jerks, and he found himself in an open 
space where he could stand upright and 
move about freely. For a few mo- 
ments he fumbled around in the inky 
darkness, finally encountering a stair- 
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way. He ascended as quietly as he 
could, taking pains that the squeakings 
of the decaying stairs should not dis- 
turb the occupants above. Reaching the 
top, he listened intently while his hand 
searched for a doorknob. Slowly and 
with infinite caution he pushed the door 
open. Again he stopped and listened, 
The room was dark and still, and he 
could distinguish no objects, yet his 
alert mind sensed a presence, and he 
felt a pair of sharp eyes gazing at him 
through the shadows. 

Then, out of the gloom and si'ence 
came a voice: 

“Don’t move!” 

The words were a bit theatrical, but 
the voice caused him to start sharply. 
A few paces ahead of him he saw a 
blurry shape. His hand darted to his 
hip pocket; then he remembered that 
he had left his pistol in the grip at his 
hotel, for when he started out he had 
not expected that his enterprise would 
so soon take a critical turn. 

“Hold up your hands,” commanded 
the voice, and again an odd quiver shot 
through the Phantom. 

Nonchalantly he found his case and 
thrust a cigarette between his lips. Then 
he struck a match, advanced a few 
paces, gazed sharply ahead as the flut- 
tering flame illuminated the scene, and 
came to a dead, startled stop. 

He was looking squarely into the 
muzzle of a pistol. Then, lifting his 
gaze, he found himself staring into the 
calm, clear eyes of Helen Hardwick. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DOCTOR BIMBLE’S LABORATORY. 


HE was the last person the Gray 
Phantom had expected to see at 
that moment, and this was the last place 
where he would have dreamed of find- 
ing her. He stared into her face un- 
til the flame of the match bit his fin- 
gers. 


“You!” He dropped the stub and 











trampled it under his foot. She stood 
rigid in the shadows, and the wan glint 
of the pistol barrel told that she was still 
pointing the weapon at him. Her breath 
came fast, with little soblike gasps, as 
if she were trying to stifle a viclent 
emotion, 

“How 


manded, her 


did you get here?” she de- 
voice scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“By a tight squeeze, 
“T must be a sight.” 


“You came through 


he said lightly. 


the—tunnel r” 


The words sounded as if wrung from 
her by a spasm of feeling. 
“I did 1 matter of fact, igh | 


1 % h = -e,1 it ”? 
don’t see how you guessed it. 
her through 


conscious that 


the dusk, 





state- 








ment had exerted a profound effect 
upon her. She drew a long breath, and 
her figure, scarcely distinguishable in 
the gloom, seemed to shr ! from 
him. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, an odd throb in 
her voice. “Then you did it!” 
Did x ? 
“Murdered Sylvanus Gage 
The Phantom shook his head. “You 
Janeac oe . f 4 
deduce I am a murderer from the fact 
hat I got e through a tunr 
hat may be very good feminine 
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‘ Wt ; 1 
fl iy 4 a, a 
terrupted e somewhere in e 
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The girl looked as though utterly un- 
able to understand his levity, for as 
such she evidently construed his re- 
mark. The thin-legged man stepped 
away from the door through which he 
had entered and approached them 
slowly, giving the Phantom a gravely 
appraising look over the rims of his 
glasses. The Phantom had eyes only 
for Helen Hardwick. He studied her 
closely, almost reverentially, noticing 
that her eyes, which upon his entrance 
had been steady and cool, were now 
strangely agitated, radiating a dread 
that seemed to dominate her entire be- 
ing. The hand that clutched the pistol 
trembled a trifle, and there were signs 
of an extreme tension in the poise of 
the strong, slender figure, in the quiver- 
ing nostrils, and in the pallor that suf- 
fused the smooth oval of her face. 

Remarkable!’ murmured 
tacled individual, drawing a few steps 
closer to obtain a clearer view of the 
Phantom. “The young lady and myself 
ering you with our pistols, and 
yet you exhibit no fear whatever. Most 
remarkable! May I feel your pulse, 
sir? 

The Phantom’s lips twitched at the 
as he looked at speaker. 
The latter’s automatic, pointed at a 
at indefinite part of the Phan- 
tom’s body, seemed ludicrously large in 
contrast with the slight 
man himself. 

“My name, sir,’ declared the 


ith an air of vast importance, “ 
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Doctor Tyson 


1eard of me.: I have written several 
treatises on the subject of criminal an- 
} and my 


thropology, professional serv- 


have occasionally been enlisted by 


ices . 
the police. Not that such work inter 
ests me,” he added quickly. “The so- 
lution of crime mysteries and the cap- 
ture of criminals are the pastimes of 


man of science 
I am interested l 





inferior minds. As a nce, 
ly in the criminal 
himself, his mental and physical char- 
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acteristics and the congenital traits that 
distinguish him. Again I ask you if 
I may feel your pulse.” 

Smiling, the Phantom extended his 
hand. Admonishing Miss Hardwick to 
keep a steady aim, Doctor Bimble 
pocketed his own weapon and took out 
his watch. 

‘Perfectly normal,” he declared when 
the examination was finished. “At first 
| thought that at least a part of your 
superb coolness was simulated. It is 
all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that at this very moment you are 
surrounded on all sides by the police. 
They have thrown a cordon around the 
block and every house is being system- 
atically searched.” 

The Phantom stiffened. His abrupt 
and unexpected meeting with Helen 
Hardwick had momentarily blunted his 
sense of caution, causing him to forget 
that he was still in imminent danger. 
He threw her a quick glance, noticing 
that a look of alarm had mingled with 
the other emotions visible in her face. 
He made a rapid appraisal of the situa- 
tion. His flight through the tunnel 
could not have taken him more than 
twelve or fifteen yards from the rear 
of the Gage establishment, and he was 
almost certain that the passage had ex- 
tended in a straight southerly direction. 
Consequently the place in which he now 
found himself must be one of the shed- 
like structures he had seen from the 
window of Gage’s bedroom. 

His eyes opened wide as he looked 
around. Whatever the place might look 
like from the outside, the interior cer- 
tainly did not have the appearance of a 
shed. It was a strange setting, and it 
seemed all the stranger because he had 
found Helen Hardwick in it. At one 
end was a long bench covered with bot- 
tles, glass jars, tubes, and a queer-look- 
ing assortment of chemical apparatus. 
The walls were lined with rows of tall 
cabinets with glass doors, each contain- 
ing a skeleton, and above these was a 
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frieze of photographs and X-ray prints 
in plain black frames. 

Again the Phantom looked at Miss 
Hardwick, wondering how she _hap- 
pened to be in such bizarre surround- 
ings. Her eyes avoided him, and her 
right hand, cramped about the handle 
of the pistol, wavered a little. He no- 
ticed that she had changed since their 
last meeting. She had been but little 
more than a child then—a _ vivacious 
young creature with a mixture of reck- 
less audacity and adorable shyness in 
her nature, whose bewildering contra- 
dictions had enhanced a loveliness that 
had gone to the Phantom’s head like 
effervescent wine. In the course of a 
few months she had acquired the sub- 
tle and indefinable something that dif- 
ferentiates girlhood from womanhood. 
A touch of soberness had crept into her 
mood, giving her an appearance of ma- 
turity that was even more charming 
than her unbridled vivacity had been. 

Doctor Bimble’s thin and rasping 
voice startled the Phantom out of a deep 
reverie. 

“My laboratory, sir,” he explained 
with a comprehensive wave of the hand. 
“What you see here is probably the 
most remarkable collection of its kind 
in the world. Each of these skeletons 
represents a distinct criminal type. 
Here, for instance, are the bones of 
Raschenell, the famous apache. They 
are supposed to be buried in a ceme- 
tery in Paris, but a certain French ofh- 
cial for whom I once did a favor was 
obliging. In my private rogues’ gal- 
lery you see photographs of some of 
the most notorious criminals the world 
has ever known, and these X-ray pic- 
tures illustrate various pathological 
conditions usually associated with crim- 
inal tendencies. Quite remarkable, you 
will admit.” 

“Quite.” said the Phantom a little 
absently, as if his mind were occupied 
with more pressing matters than the 
bones of notorious malefactors. 

















“You may feel perfectly at ease, my 
friend.” The little doctor, noticing the 
Phantom’s abstraction, spoke sooth- 
ingly. “I think I have already made it 
clear that the pursuit and capture of 
criminals don’t interest me. Without 
doubt we shall arrive at some amicable 
understanding that will insure your 
safety.” 

“Understanding?” echoed the Phan- 
tom, having detected a slight but sig- 
nificant emphasis on the word. 

“Yes; why not? You have inter- 
ested me for some time, Mr.—ahem. 
Let me see—I believe your real’ name 
is Cuthbert Vanardy ©” 

The Phantom nodded. 

“Making due allowance for the exag- 
gerations of stupid newspaper writers, 
I have long recognized that you are a 
remarkable individual. Yes, remark- 
able. You do not belong to any of the 

ioned by Prichard, Pinel, and 
Lombroso, but you are a type of your 
own. Naturally you arouse my scien- 
Nothing would please 
you to my collec- 


p? 





types ment 


tific curic sity. 
me more than to add 


The Phantom glanced at the grisly 
nts of the cabinets. A serio-comic 
inkled his ‘face. ‘‘Aren’t you a 

I am not dead yet, 





doctor? 





rrue—quite true. But a man like 
you leads a precarious existence. If he 
doesn't break his neck in some rash 


adventure the electric chair is always a 
menacing possibility. The chances are 
that I shall outlive you by a score of 
years. Pr mise that you will give the 
matter due consideration.” 


{he Phantom blinked his eyes. Doc- 
tor Bimble seemed amiable eno ugh, yet 
the man was ely human. His 
whole being was wrapped up in his sci- 
ence and his entire world com- 
posed of anthropological specimens and 
rs, un theories. 
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to have my body turned over to you 
after my death?” 

“Precisely, Mr. Vanardy. That is 
what my friend and neighbor, Sylvanus 
Gage, did. An inferior personality, yet 
he had his points of interest. I am 
obliged to you for hastening his 
demise.” 

A tremulous gasp sounded in the 
room. The Phantom turned, and 


brow clouded as he noticed the expres- 
sion of anguish that had crossed Hel- 
en’s face at the doctor’s words. 
“You're mistaken, Bimble,” he de- 
clared sharply; “I didn’t kill Gage. If 


I had done so, I should scarcely be here 
at the present moment.” 

Doctor Bimble shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “The matter is of little conse- 
quence, my dear sir. Whether or not 
you killed Gage is not of the slightest 
interest to me. However,” with a sig- 
nificant glance at Vanardy’s mud- 
streaked clothing and begrimed fea- 
“T am strongly of the opinion 
The only thing that per- 
plexes me is that you are taking the 
trouble to deny it. Did I hear you say 
that you came here through the tun- 
nel?’ 

“T did.” 
the Phantom felt 
ing his face. 


tures 
that you did. 


As he spoke the two word 
Helen’s eyes search- 


The anthropologist made 


Enough.” 

a gesture expressive of finality. “Youn 
admission you came through t 
tunnel is an that you killed 


“ 


that 


admission 


Gage. J perceive you do not follow 
Weill, then, the circumstances of the 
crime prove conclusively that it was 


who was aware 
VA/} 


committed by some one 
of the existence of the tunnel. Wha 
the foolish newspapers refer to 

astounding and miraculous is simplicity 


itself. The murderer entered Gage’s 
bedchamber by way of the underground 
passage and ‘made his escape by the 


same route. Nothing could be simpler.” 
The Phantom laughed mirthlessly. 
The doctor’s theory, though at first 
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glance shallow and far-fetched, im- 
pressed him uncomfortably, instilling in 
his mind an idea that had not occured 
to him until now. Helen, standing a 
few paces away, was regarding him in- 
tently. 

“To-day, I infer, you returned to 
the scene of your crime,” continued the 
doctor, speaking in the dry tones of one 
developing a thesis. “Criminals often 
do, but why you, a superior type, should 
exhibit the same failing is beyond me. 
Some time in the near future I shall 
write a monograph on the subject, with 
particular reference to your individual 
case, Howeyer, the fact remains that 
you returned to the scene of your crime. 
I take it that by some blunder or care- 
less move you betrayed your presence. 
At any rate, you found yourself 
trapped in Gage’s bedchamber. What 
more natural than that, for the second 
time within a week, you should use the 
tunnel as a means of escape?” 

The Phantom was silent for a mo- 
ment. Helen Hardwick seemed to be 
searching his soul with eyes that gave 
him a distressing impression of doubt, 
suspicion, and reproach. 

“You’re mistaken.” He was address- 
ing the doctor, but the effect of his 
words was intended for the girl. “I 
went to Gage’s house this afternoon, 
hoping to find some clew to the mur- 
derer.” 

“Ah!” The doctor’s chuckle ex- 
pressed amusement. “You were acting 
on the idea that it takes a crook to catch 
a crook, I suppose. Go on. Your in- 
genious explanations are diverting.” 

“T found myself cornered,” continued 
the Phantom, stifling his resentment. 
“With the house surrounded and the po- 
lice pounding on the door, I had only 
a few moments in which to find a way 
out. I used the tunnel, but I discov- 
ered the opening by merest accident.” 

“Impossible—flatly impossible! Yes, 
| see your wrist is scratched, but that 
proves nothing. That opening, my dear 
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sir, could never have been discovered 
by accident.” 

“You seem to know something about 
it yourself,” remarked the Phantom 
pointedly. 

“I do,” admitted the antropologist, 
with a broad grin. 

“And the tunnel runs into the cellar 
of your house.” 

“So it does.” The doctor seemed not 
at all disturbed by Vanardy’s sharp 
gaze. “Years ago, when I was looking 
for an inconspicuous and out-of-the- 
way place in which to pursue my studies 
in quiet, I leased the house to which this 
laboratory forms an extension. I saw 
Gage now and then, and the man inter- 
ested me. Even before we became con- 
fidential I had noticed phrenological 
manifestations that seemed to classify 
him as belonging to one of the types de- 
scribed by Lombroso. Step by step | 
became familiar with his history and 
mode of life. I learned that he was 
conducting an extensive traffic in stolen 
goods, and that he had a broad circle 
of acquaintances in the underworld. 
Gage proved useful, introducing me to 
criminals whom I wished to study at 
close range, and, in addition to that, 
the man himself interested me. I saw 
traits and peculiarities in him that were 
strangely contradictory. And so, when 
one day he confided to me that he was 
living in constant fear of the police, 
who were likely to raid his premises at 
any time and confiscate his valuables, | 
made a proposition to him.” 

“You offered to help him on the con- 
dition that he sign his body over to you 
for dissecting purposes,” guessed the 
Phantom. 

“Exactly, my friend.” Bimble rubbed 
his hands in glee. “I offered to invent 
an avenue of escape that would be ab- 
solutely safe and proof against detec- 
tion. Gage accepted, and I set to work 
fulfilling my part of the bargain. The 
result, if I may bestow compliments 02 
myself, was a work of genius.” 








The Phantom gazed in frank aston- 
ishment at the versatile anthropologist. 
“The police have a nasty name for that 
sort of thing,” he observed. 

“The police and I are friends. I help 
them on occasions, when the spirit 
moves me and the case interests me. 
And a scientific man, my dear sir, can- 
not afford to have moral scruples. The 
ends of science justify all other things, 
even assisting a criminal to escape. In- 
cidentally I derived a lot of entertain- 
ment out of the planning of the tun- 
nel. In the first place, the window was 
purposely built so small that no one 
would consider it for a moment as a 
possible means of escape. Still less 
would any one think of looking for an 
exit hidden behind the frame of such a 
window. You noticed the nail, of 
course. A lot of psychology is centered 
around that nail.” 

“So it’s a psychological nail, eh?” 
The Phantom looked at the scratch on 
his wrist. 

“I knew, from my observations of the 
workings of the human mind, that not 
one person in ten million would give a 
second thought to that nail. Even if, 
by remote chance, some one should 
touch it, he would never suspect that it 
was a part of a mechanism. If, by a 
still remoter chance, he should investi- 
gate more closely, he would not know 
how to operate it. So, you see, there 
is not one chance in a billion that a 
stranger would find the tunnel. Do you 
blame me for doubting your statement 
that you found it by accident ?” 

The Phantom looked at Miss Hard- 
wick. Doctor Bimble’s explanation 
seemed to have impressed her strongly. 
He did not wonder at this, for he knew 
there was logic in the anthropologist’s 
argument. Nothing but his firm belief 
that Gage had provided himself with 
an emergency exit of some sort had 
prompted the Phantom to give the nail 
a closer scrutiny. 


) e 2° ") . . 
Doctor Bimble gave him a mildly 
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amused look. “You agree with me— 
don’t you, Vanardy? I think my logic 
holds together. Only a person familiar 
with the tunnel could have committed 
the murder. Conversely, a person be- 
traying a knowledge of the tunnel is a 
worthy object of suspicion. You were 
once on a confidential footing with 
Gage. Perhaps he was foolish enough 
to explain the arrangement to you, or 
maybe you saw him operate it. It 
doesn’t really matter. What interests 
me more——” 

“Haven’t you forgotten something?” 
interrupted the Phantom, suddenly call- 
ing to mind his own theory of the crime. 
“There’s one person who could have 
committed the murder without a knowl- 
edge of the tunnel.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the doctor wea- 
rily. “You are thinking of Officer Pinto. 
The possibility that he might be the 
guilty one occurred to me as soon as 
I saw the newspaper account, but the 
probabilities of the case controverted 
that view. Officer Pinto is an honest, 


dull-witted, conscientious soul—noth- 
ing else. That kind of man doesn’t 
com ss 





The jaggling of a bell in front of the 
house interrupted him. There was a 
humorous twinkle in his eyes as he 
looked at the Phantom over the rims of 
his spectacles. Helen inhaled sharply. 

“The police have come to search the 
house, I think,” Doctor Bimble mur- 
mured languidly. “My man Jerome— 
an estimable fellow, by the way—is al- 
ready admitting them. In a few mo- 
ments they will be coming this way. 
Of course, if I tell them that I have 
seen nothing of a fugitive, they will 
go away without making an extended 
search,” 

Vanardy stiffened. His head went 
up and his eyes narrowed; then 
glanced quizzically at the doctor. I! 
seemed to him that Bimble had stressed 
the word if, as though a condition were 
implied. 
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“Well, Vanardy?” The anthropol- 
ogist’s tone was light and playful. 
Sounds of distant fotfalls reached 
their ears. The Phantom’s darting eyes 
rested for an instant on one of the skele- 
tons, and in a twinkling he understood. 
He laughed shortly, for the idea im- 
pressed him as grotesquely humorous. 

“TI see,” he said quickly. “You'll say 
the necessary word to the police if I 
agree to dedicate my earthly remains to 
your private hall of fame.” 

“You grasp my meaning exactly. But 
the time is short and I shan’t press you 
for a definite promise. Only give me 
your word that you will consider the 
proposition.” 

“Very well, Ill consider it,” promised 
the Phantom. “But I warn you that I 
have no burning ambition to become 
a skeleton for some time yet.” 

A pleased grin wrinkled the doctor’s 
face. The footfalls, mingling with gruff 
voices, were coming closer, signifying 
that the searchers were rapidly ap- 
proaching the laboratory. 

“This way, Vanardy.” The doctor 
beckoned the Phantom to follow as he 
stepped toward one side of the room. 
“Better come along, Miss Hardwick. 
It may save you embarrassing ques- 
tions.” 

He opened a door, and they stepped 
into a dark and narrow closet. A mo- 
ment later they heard a key turn in the 
lock. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
VERSUS HEART 


LOGI TILROBS., 


A VAGUE misgiving assailed the 
#% Phantom as the door closed. The 
hiding place chosen for them by the 
enial Doctor Bimble seemed not quite 
iequate to the emergency. There had 
no time for argument, however, 
ind nothing for the Phantom to do but 
instructions. The versatile 
knew best, he had 
thought, and very likely the police 
would take Bimble’s word for it that 


been 


Follow 


1 ’ . 
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nobody was concealed in the labora- 
tory. 

What troubled the Phantom more 
was the inscrutable look he had sur- 
prised in the doctor’s face just before 
the door closed. Somehow it haunted 
him, though he was at a loss to analyze 
it. It might have meant much, little 
or nothing; all he knew was that it had 
given him a moment of deep mystifica- 
tion. Perhaps it had been nothing but 
a vagrant fancy. 

The closet was so dark that, but for 
a faint fragrance and the occasional 
scraping of a foot, he might have 
thought himself alone. From the other 
side of the door came subdued sounds, 
and he pictured the tubby little doctor 
protesting against the intrusion on his 
sacred privacy. Of Helen he could see 
nothing but the pallid glint of her face 
in the gloom, but her quick, nervous 
breathing told him that she was keyed 
up to a high tension. There was a 
medley of questions in his mind, but he 
found it hard to put them into words. 

“Hel—Miss Hardwick,” he whis- 
pered. 

“esr: 

“Logic is silly rot.” 

A moment’s pause, 
T understand,” 

“According to the learned doctor's 
logic, [ am the murderer of Sylvanus 
Gage. He made out quite a convincing 
case, and I could see you were im- 
pressed. Yet, deep down in your heart, 
you know he was talking piffle. You 
don’t believe I killed Gage.” 

She stood silent for a 
pressed closer to the wall and fumbled 
for her hand. It was cold, and the 
pulsations at the wrist made him think 
of a frightened, fluttering bird. 

“I wish I could believe you didn’t,” 
she murmured, freeing her hand. 

“Thank you.” Her candor had given 
him a little thrill of faint and indetin- 
able hope. “Would it surprise you very 
much if I told you that my only reason 


“T don’t believe 


time. He 
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for leaving Azurecrest was to convince 
you of my innocence?” 

“Convince me?” She gave a low, 
incredulous laugh. ‘‘Why?” 

“I’m not sure I can tell you that. 
From a practical point of view it was 
a foolish move, wasn’t it? By the way, 
you knew that the police were hunting 
high and low for me. You alone knew 
where I was to be found, and yet you 
didn’t tell. I wonder why.” 

She meditated for a little; then, in 
a whisper: “I don’t know.” ; 

He laughed softly. “It seems neither 
one of us is very practical. We don’t 
understand our own motives. Can you 
tell me what you are doing in this gal- 
lery of skeletons?” 

“T am not sure, but I will try. The 
morning after the murder of Gage, I 
read the accounts in all the papers. I 
can’t tell you how I felt. It was as if 
a great illusion had been shattered. I 
remember how I cried one day when 
I fell and broke my first doll. My feel- 
ings after reading the papers were 
something like that, only more poign- 
ant.” 

“T understand,” he murmured. “You 
had placed the Gray Phantom on a 
pedestal. When he fell and broke to 
bits, just like common clay, you were 
disappointed.” 

“Yes, it was something like that. But 
I didn’t want to believe you had fallen, 
or that you were just common clay. I 
can’t explain, but I felt I had to know. 
I read the papers very carefully, hop- 
ing to find a weak point in the evidence 
against you, but it seemed complete and 
conclusive down to the tiniest detail. 
One of the articles puzzled me a little, 
though.” 

_ “Oh—the Sphere’s! 
it, too.” 

“It read as though the writer were 
not quite sure that you were the guilty 
one. After thinking it over for a while 
I called up the Sphere and asked for 
the en who had written the article. 

4C ps 


Yes, 1 noticed 
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They had some little trouble finding 
him, and when he finally came to the 
phone he acted as if he were not quite 
sober. I tried to question him about 
the case, but he gruffly told me he had 
nothing to tell aside from what he had 
put into his story. If I had a personal 
interest in the matter, he said, the best 
thing | could do was go and consult 
Doctor Bimble.” 

“And you adopted the suggestion?” 

“T had never heard of Doctor Bim- 
ble, but the reporter told me he was the 
cleverest investigator of criminal cases 
in town. He warned me that Doctor 
Bimble might refuse to help me, since 
he accepted nothing but cases of un- 
usual interest, but the fact that the 
murdered man was a friend and neigh- 
bor might make a difference. Yester- 
day I called on the doctor, but at first 
he would talk of nothing but his skele- 
tons. The murder didn’t seem to in- 
terest him in the least. He said the 
Phantom’s guilt was clear and that all 
that remained was to catch him. Then, 
when he saw how earnest I was, he told 
me about the tunnel.” 

“The doctor is a queer duck,” mur- 
mured the Phantom musingly. ‘The 
ordinary man wouldn’t take strangers 
into his confidence about such things. 
The eccentricity of genius, I suppose.” 

“The whole affair seemed to bore 
him immensely. He told me the man 
who killed Gage must have used the 
tunnel, since he could not have left the 
room any other way. He thought it 
possible the murderer was still hiding 
there, lying low until the excitement 
should die down, and if I didn’t have 
anything better to do I might watch for 
him at this end. As for himself, he said 
he wasn’t at all concerned in the appre- 
hension and punishment of criminals, 
but he gave me his revolver and told me 
I might watch the door leading from 
the laboratory, since the murderer, if 
he were still in the tunnel, had to come 
out that way. I think my interest in 
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the case amused the doctor. I suspected 
he was chuckling at me most of the 
time. 

“I watched the door till late last night, 
all the time hoping that, if any one 
. came out of the tunnel, it would not 
be you. Shortly before midnight I 
persuaded the doctor to let his man take 
my place. You see, if the murderer 
proved to be any one but you, I wanted 
him caught, because then your inno- 
cence would be established. Early this 
morning I went back to my post. When 
I heard steps on the stairs my heart 
stood still for a moment. As the door 
opened I felt like shrieking. And 
then “ 

She broke off with a soblike gasp. 
From above came the sounds of foot- 
steps and doors slamming, indicating 
that the police were searching the upper 
part of the house. 

“And when you saw me,” the Phan- 
tom put in, “you immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that I was guilty. 
Well, I suppose it was good logic. 
What can I do or say to convince you 
that I didn’t kill Gage?” 

“Nothing,” she said, a hysterical catch 
in her throat. Of a sudden she seemed 
cold and distant, as if realizing that in 
telling her story she had betrayed too 
much of her feelings. “I fear there is 
nothing more to be said.” 

The Phantom drew a deep breath. “I 
don’t blame you,” he said gently. 
“There are a good many black chapters 
in my past. But some day I'll prove 
to you that I had nothing to do with 
this murder. I admit that just now 
the evidence weighs heavily against me. 
It is true there was something of a 
feud between me and Gage once upon 
a time and j 

“And the threatening letter,” she in- 
terrupted. “Why did you send it if you 
didn’t mean to kill him?” 

“It was a forgery. I never wrote it.” 

“Handwriting experts say you did.” 

“I know.” He remembered having 
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read in the newspapers that three ex- 
perts had compared the letter with sam- 
ples of his handwriting on file in the 
bureau of criminal identification, and 
that two of them had declared that the 
Phantom had written it. “That only 
goes to show that it was an exception- 
ally clever forgery, and experts have 
been known to differ before.” 

“But Gage told the officer that it was 
you who stabbed him.” She spoke 
hoarsely, as if each word were hurting 
her, showing a determination to hear 
his explanation of the damning items 
of evidence. 

“True enough. But Gage didn’t see 
me. He had the threatening letter in 
mind when he said that.” 

“Nothing but the Roonihok was miss- 
ing, and you had had a quarrel with 
Gage about that.” 

“True, too.” The Phantom chuckled 
bitterly. “If I had committed the mur- 
der I should have taken pains to carry 
away a lot of other things for a blind.” 

She was silent for a few moments. 
Footsteps were coming down the stairs, 
and the Phantom knew that the search- 
ers would soon be in the laboratory. 
Again he found her hand, but she 
quickly drew it away. 

“You knew about the tunnel,” she 
reminded him, her shaky accents be- 
traying the struggle going on within 
her. 

“T swear that I found it by accident.” 

He could not see her face, but he 
sensed that she doubted him and that 
the remnant of faith in her heart was 
unable to withstand the corroding effect 
of a growing suspicion. The footsteps 
were drawing closer, and now they 
could hear voices outside the door. 

“Tell me one thing truthfully,” she 
whispered. ‘Where were you Tuesday 
afternoon ?” 

“Tuesday?” He started slightly, for 
the question impressed him as strange. 
“That was the day before the Gage 
murder. I was at Azurecrest.” 














Her quick, low gasp sounded above 
the noises coming from the laboratory. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“On your word of honor?” 

“On my word of honor.” 

Puzzled, he stared dimly at the point 
where her face showed dimly in the 
dusk. Something told him that a 
change had come over her and that his 
answer to her last question had ex- 
erted an almost terrifying effect upon 
her. A pair of footsteps halted just 
outside the closet door. 

“Why do you ask?” he whispered. 

Her answering whisper carried a chill 
to him. “I wished to test your truth- 
fulness. [I have found it worthless. 
Please don’t say anything more.” 

Bewildered and hurt, he was about to 
ask another question, but just then he 
heard a voice directly outside the door. 
He recognized the rasping accents of 
Doctor Limble. 

“T tell you, my dear sir, that the 
closet contains nothing but chemicals 
which [ use in my laboratory work. 
Some of them are very valuable. That’s 
why [ keep them under lock and key.” 

Tensing every muscle as if prepar- 
ing for an attack, the Phantom stepped 
in front of the girl. She made no pro- 
test as he took her pistol, which she 
had been holding all the time and which 
noy hung limply from her fingers. 

“T don’t doubt your word,” answered 
a gruff voice outside, ‘but orders are 
to search everywhere and make a good 
job of it. Hate to trouble you, but 
it’s got to be done.” 

_The doctor, evidently sparring for 
time, insisted that he had been in his 
laboratory all day and that nobody 
could have slipped into the closet un 
noticed by him; but. the other was ob- 
durate. 

| Very well, then,” finally grumbled 
the anthropologist, “but I shall make 
complaint to Inspector Wadham. Je- 
rome, where are my keys?” 
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Despite the suspense under which he 
was laboring, the Phantom grinned. 
He strongly suspected that Bimble was 
working a ruse in order to gain time. 
Yet he wondered what the outcome was 
to be, for unless the keys were promptly 
produced the officers would undoubt- 
edly force the door, 

His next sensation was one of aston- 
ishment. A curious calm appeared to 
have fallen over the group outside, for 
moment after moment passed without 
a word being spoken. The Phantom 
wondered what it could mean. li 
seemed as though the speakers had been 
suddenly stricken dumb. After what 
seemed a long period of silence, some- 
body uttered an exclamation of aston- 
ishment, then a laugh sounded, and 
next footsteps moved away from the 
closet door. A minute or so passed, 
then some one fumbled with the lock, 
and presently the door was opened by 
Doctor Bimble. He was. smiling 
blandly, but the Phantom thought he de- 
tected an tineasy gleam behind the spec: 
tacles. 

“What's happened?” he inquired, 
looking about him dazedly and notic- 
ing that the girl and himself were alone 
with the docior. 

The anthropologist waved a hand to- 
ward the front of the house. “Listen!” 

From the streets came loud and rau- 
cous shouts, and a blank look crossed 
the Phantom’s face as he made out the 
words: 

“Uxtra! 


All ’bout the big pinch! 


Gray Phantom capchured ! 
Uxtra!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PHANTOM IS MYSTIFIED. 


OR a time the little group in the 
laboratory stood as if turned into 
inanimate shapes, their senses under 
the spell of the hoarse shouts in the 
street. The Phantom felt a curious 
churning in his head. The anthropol- 
ogist was still smiling, but the smile was 
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gradually growing thin and _ hard. 
Helen fixed the Phantom with a stony 
look. 

“It appears a mistake of some kind 
has been made,” muttered the doctor at 
length. “It was a fortunate one for 
you, my friends, for the officers were 
becoming quite insistent. Luckily the 
cries diverted their attention from the 
closet, and they went away apologizing 
after telephoning headquarters and 
verifying the report.” 

The Phantom, still feeling Helen’s 
penetrating gaze on his face, pocketed 
the pistol he had been holding. In the 
same instant the anthropologist turned 
on him with a frown. 

“Sir,” he demanded, “are you the 
Gray Phantom or merely a clumsy im- 
postor?” 

The question seemed so ludicrous 
that the Phantom could only chuckle. 

“It has long been my desire to meet 
the Gray Phantom,” pursued the doc- 
tor, still scowling darkly. “I should 
dislike to think I have been imposed 
upon. But that can’t be, unless’—with 
another suspicious look—‘‘you are act- 
ing as a foil for the Phantom. Well, 
we shall see presently, I suppose. In 
the meantime, you may consider your- 
self at home under my room.” 

Without knowing why, the Phantom 
hesitated before accepting the invita- 
tion. To take advantage of the doc- 
tor’s hospitality was clearly the proper 
thing to do. In a little while the police 
would learn they had blundered, and 
then the man hunt would be resumed 
with redoubled vigor. To venture forth 
on the streets after that would be little 
short of madness. The Phantom, con- 
quering his misgivings—which, after 
all, were nothing more than a vague 
doubt in regard to the doctor—mur- 
mured his appreciation. 

Bimble’s manservant, a lanky, thin- 
faced individual with a gloomy expres- 
sion and a wary eye, entered with a 
copy of the extras. The Phantom gave 


him a quick and keenly searching 
glance, and again he felt strangely be- 
wildered. The man looked innocent 
enough, and it was nothing but an in- 
tangible something in his gait and his 
manner of carrying himself that caused 
the Phantom to look twice. 

Doctor Bimble took the damp sheet, 
still redolent of ink, and read aloud the 
triple-leaded article under the scare 
head. During the perusal Helen re- 
garded him with strange, expressionless 
eyes, while now and then the servant 
shot the Phantom a stealthy glance 
which the latter found hard to interpret. 

Evidently the extra had been hur- 
riedly prepared, for the article con- 
tained only a few pithy facts. It seemed 
that the Phantom, with an audacity and 
a recklessness characteristic of him, 
had for some unaccountable purpose 
visited the East Houston Street estab- 
lishment in which the murder of Syl- 
vanus Gage had been perpetrated. 
Wearing no other disguise than a black 
beard, which he had evidently grown 
since his last appearance in public, he 
had approached the housekeeper, intro- 
duced himself as Mr. Adair, of Boston, 
a criminal investigator, and requested 
to inspect the scene of the murder. 
The unsuspecting housekeeper had ad- 
mitted him, little guessing that her vis- 
itor was one of the most celebrated 
criminals of the age. 

The Gray Phantom had been in the 
room only a few minutes when Officer 
Joshua Pinto appeared on the scene. 
With laudable perspicacity the officer 
recognized the Phantom almost imme- 
diately, despite the disguising beard, and 
by clever maneuvering managed to lock 
him in the room, standing guard out- 
side the door while the housekeeper 
telephoned headquarters. In a few mo- 
ments an impenetrable cordon had been 
thrown around the house, and the cap- 
ture of the Phantom seemed an abso- 
lute certainty. Yet, when the door was 
battered down, the astonished officers 








saw that the room was empty and that 
the notorious rogue had achieved an- 
other of his miraculous escapes. 

Apparently, so the article stated, the 
Phantom had accomplished the impos- 
sible, but then the Phantom’s entire ca- 
reer had been a series of incredible ac- 
complishments. How he had managed 
to leave the room and elude the cor- 
don of police would probably remain 
a mystery forever unless the criminal 
himself should divulge the secret. His 
capture, which had taken place while 
the police were making a systematic 
search of the houses in the block, had 
been due to one of the strange aberra- 
tions which seize even the astutest crim- 
inals. A ‘brawl had occurred in a 
“blind pig” in Bleecker Street, and the 
commotion had attracted the attention 
of a passing sergeant. After sending 
in a hurry call for help the sergeant 
had raided the place, and among the 
prisoners taken was one who was al- 
most instantly recognized as the Gray 
Phantom. The identification was ren- 
dered all the easier by the fact that he 
had removed his beard after making 
his sensational escape from the East 
Houston Street establishment. The be- 
lief was expressed that the prisoner 
would be induced to make a statement 
as soon as he had recovered from the 
effects of the raw whisky he had con- 
sumed in the dive, presumably in cele- 
bration of his latest coup. 

“Rot!” ejaculated the doctor, throw- 
ing the paper down with a gesture of 
disgust. “A fool would know that a 
man of the Gray Phantom’s tempera- 
ment, whatever other folly he might 
commit, would not get intoxicated at a 
critical moment like this. This proves 
—— _ But what’s become of Miss Hard- 
Wick ? 

_ The Phantom looked up with a start. 
Che girl was gone. Evidently she had 
taken advantage of the others’ absorp- 
tion in the newspaper article to slip out 
unnoticed. Jerome, a crestfallen look 
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on his long face, hastily left the labora- 
tory, returning in a few moments with 
the report that Miss Hardwick was no- 
where in sight. The Phantom imagined 
that there was an expression of sharp 
reproach in the doctor’s eyes as they 
rested on the servant, but the impres- 
sion was fleeting. 

“The young lady has probably gone 
home,” ventured the anthropologist. 
“She must have been tired, and in a 
measure her task was accomplished. 
The question is, can you rely on her 
not to communicate what she knows to 
the police?” 

The Phantom looked a trifle doubt- 
ful. He had not yet forgotten how 
she had stiffened and turned cold after 
he had answered that strange question 
about his whereabouts on Tuesday 
afternoon. The question itself as well 
as her subsequent demeanor had puz- 
zled him greatly, but he had perceived 
that the impulses of her heart had been 
swamped by the pitiless force of logic. 
It was possible she had gone away hat- 
ing him, firmly convinced he was a mur- 
derer, and in that event her sense of 
duty might easily overcome everything 
else. 

“Frankly, I don’t know,” he declared. 
“At any rate, I am about as safe here 
as anywhere for the present. I should 
like a bath, if I may presume on your 
hospitality.” 

“By all means. And as soon as you 
have rested a bit we shall dine. Dear 
me, it is almost nine o’clock! Jerome!” 

He instructed the servant, and the 
Phantom followed the silent and soft- 
footed man to the bathroom. As he 
splashed about in the tub, he tried to for- 
get the bitter ache which Helen Hard- 
wick’s last words in the closet had left 
in his heart. Her frigid attitude and 
her abrupt merely 
strengthened his determination to con- 
vince her of his innocence. He saw 
that he must act quickly and take ad- 
vantage of the security 


going away had 


comparative 
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which he could enjoy until the police 
discovered that they had arrested the 
wrong man. 

His mind was at work on a plan 
while he hurried into his clothes, which 
Jerome had brushed and pressed while 
he was in the tub. A question that trou- 
bled him greatly was how far he could 
safely take Bimble into his confidence. 
The sharp-witted anthropologist, with 
his keen insight into human nature, 
would prove a valuable ally, but the 
Phantom felt a great deal of mystifica- 
tion in his presence. There was some- 
thing about the man which his senses 
could not quite grasp. Likely as not, 
it was only the scientific temperament, 
which gave him an appearance of secre- 
tiveness and dissimulation, but of this 
the Phantom could not be sure. 

The dinner, which he ate in the doc- 
tor’s company, was excellent, and Je- 
rome served them in a faultless man- 
ner, proving that the anthropologist’s 
devotion to his science had not blunted 
his taste for physical comforts. The 
host discoursed learnedly and_ bril- 
liantly on Lucchini’s theory in regard 
to the responsibility of the criminal, and 
it was not until the servant had with- 
drawn and they had reached their coffee 
and cigars that he mentioned the sub- 
ject on the Phantom’s mind. 

The dining room, furnished with an 
approach to elegance that one would 
scarcely have expected to find on such 
a shabby street, was lighted by a heav- 
ily shaded electrolier. The lights and 
shadows playing across Bimble’s face 
as he had gesticulated with his head 
gave him an added touch of mystery 
and accentuated the general air of in- 
scrutability that hovered about his per- 
son. He broached the subject of Gage’s 
death while lighting his cigar. 

“Come now, Vanardy, let us be con- 
fidential. It was you who murdered 
Gage. Why deny it?” 

Smiling faintly, the Phantom shook 
his head. 


Bimble regarded him curiously, 
ii b . 

The only thing about the crime that 
interests me is your denial. But I 
think I understand. In some criminals 
there is an zsthetic sense which revolts 
against the vulgar and sordid. Having, 
on the impulse of the moment, com- 
mitted a sordid crime, your esthetic 
sense reasserts itself, and you want to 
forget the ugly affair as quickly as pos- 
sible. Am I right?” 

The Phantom laughed. ‘You clothe 
the thing in such attractive phrasing 
that I almost wish I could plead guilty. 
But I didn’t kill Gage, and that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“You still insist that Pinto did?” 

“Until two or three hours ago I was 
firmly convinced of it.” 

“Ah! Now we are getting down to 
facts. Until two or three hours ago 
you were certain Pinto was the mur- 
derer. Why?” 

“Because at the time I felt sure that 
no one else could have committed the 
crime. The mysterious circumstances 
could be explained in no other way 
than on the assumption that Pinto was 
the perpetrator.” 

“Exactly. Your logic was not at all 
bad. But I infer that within the last 
three hours you have changed your 
mind.” 

“Not quite; I have merely modified 
my opinion. I am no longer positively 
certain that Pinto committed the mur- 
der.” 

“Why?” ‘A shrewd grin twisted the 
anthropologist’s __ lips. “What has 
caused you to modify your view—the 
tunnel r” 

“Yes, the tunnel. The existence of 
the tunnel makes it possible for some 
one other than Pinto to have committed 
the murder. It suggests another hy- 
pothesis, in the light of which all the 
circumstances are explainable. With- 
out the tunnel I should be morally cer- 
tain of Pinto’s guilt; with it in ex- 
istence I am no longer sure.” 








“Bravo, my friend! You are doing 
very well for an amateur detective. 
Your idea is that the murderer entered 
Gage’s bedchamber by way of the tun- 
nel and took his departure the same 
way. Do you know,” with a broad 
grin, “that I thoroughly agree with 
you? The only point of difference be- 
tween us is the identity of the human 
mole.” 

The Phantom’s face darkened a trifle. 
“T advanced the idea only as a hypothe- 
sis,” he declared a little testily, ‘and 
as yet I am not at all sure that it has 
any value. For instance, in order to 
reach Gage’s bedroom by way of the 
tunnel, the murderer had to go through 
your house and get down in the cellar.” 

“Which could easily be done. Both 
Jerome and myself are sound sleepers 
and the house has no burglar protec- 
tion.” 

“But that isn’t all. After travers- 
ing the tunnel, the murderer had to en- 
ter the bedroom. In order to do so he 
had to work the mechanism which con- 
trols the revolving window frame. 
From the inside of the chamber it is 
worked by the nail. Can it be manipu- 
lated from the outside as well?” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the doctor, al- 
most jumping out of the chair. “I 
never thought of that.” 

The Phantom eyed him keenly, 
though he seemed wholly absorbed in 
contemplation of the salt shaker. The 
exclamation, he thought, had _ not 
sounded quite natural. 

“You invented the contraption,” he 
pointed out. “Stirely you ought to 
know whether the mechanism can be 
worked by a man approaching the room 
by way of the tunnel.” 

“So I thought. An inventor ought 
to know the children of his brain.” He 
gave a forced chuckle, as if fencing for 
time in which to frame an answer. 
“The fact of the matter is that the con- 
trivance was intended to be an emer- 
gency exit and nothing else. The spring 
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by which the mechanism is operated 
can’t -he reached by a man approaching 
the room by Way ¢f the tunnel. But 
that,” with a grin which Witikied his 
whole face, “does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of a man getting through by the 
use of force. For instance, the frame 
could be budged by prying.” 

“Perhaps. As matters stand, the 
whole question hinges on whether the 
room can be entered from the tunnel. 
If it can’t, then it is certain that Pinto 
committed the murder. If it can, there 
is a possibility that some one else did 
it, though the preponderance of evi- 
dence still points in Pinto’s direction, 
for it is extremely unlikely that the 
murderer was aware of the existence 
of the tunnel. However——” 

He checked himself, deciding to let 
the thought remain unspoken. The 
anthropologist, having recovered from 
his temporary embarrassment, gave a 
hearty laugh. 

“You are incorrigible, my friend. You 
are willing to admit almost any theory 
but the plain and obvious one, which is 
that the Gray Phantom committed the 
murder. Reminds me of Pinel’s ex- 
cellent treatise on the psychology of 
the criminal. But you must be tired. 
Please excuse me while I make a tele- 
phone call.” 

The Phantom regarded him narrowly 
as he trundled from the room and closed 
the door behind him. The doctor in- 
trigued and baffled him. He was al- 
most certain that Bimble had _ been 
guilty of equivocation in regard to the 
tunnel and the revolving frame. On 
the other hand, this and other peculiari- 
ties might be due to an erratic tempera- 
ment. His stubborn insistence on the 
Phantom’s guilt could be the result of 
mental laziness and a disinclination to 
exert himself over a case which did not 
interest him. Yet, after making all due 
allowances, the Phantom could not feel 
wholly at ease. 

The doctor, smiling 


placidly and 
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without a sign of guile in his face, in- 
terrupted his reflections. 

“T’ve just had my friend Inspector 
Wadhane on the wire,” he announced. 
“It has been decided to let the prisoner 
sleep off the effects of his debauch. 
He will not be questioned until along 
toward morning. So, my friend, you 
can sleep in peace. Shall I show you 
to your room?” 

The phantom, Dlinking his eyes 
drowsily, expressed a desire to retire 
at once. Doctor Bimble conducted him 
to a pleasant bedroom with two large 
windows facing the street, saw that 
everything was in order, and wished his 
guest a hearty good night. Even be- 
fore he was out of the room the Phan- 
tom had started to remove his clothes. 

Yet, no sooner had the door closed 
than he hurried back into the garments. 
Though only a few moments ago he 
had showed signs of great drowsiness, 
he was now fully awake, and his springy 
motions and the twinkle in his eyes 
hinted that sleep was farthest from his 
mind. 


CHAPTER X. 
IN THE 


‘THE Phantom waited for fifteen min- 
utes, then he quietly opened the 
door and 'ooked down the hall. The 
lights were turned low and not a sound 
broke the stillness. Apparently the an- 
thropologist and the manservant had 
retired. Stepping inside the room, he 
took from an inside pocket the little 
metal box he always carried, examined 
the snugly packed tools it contained, 
and made sure that each was in good 
condition. Finally he switched off the 
light, noiselessly closed the door behind 
him, and tiptoed down the stairs. 
Stealing down a corridor through the 
main part of the house, he reached the 
extension formed by the laboratory. He 
stopped at the door, tilted his ear to the 
keyhole, and listened carefully. It had 
occurred to him that Doctor Bimble 


TUNNEL. 


might be at work, and an encounter 
with his host would have proved embar- 
rassing. His keen ears detected no 
sounds, however, and in another mo- 
ment he had passed through the door 
and was groping his way across the 
floor of the laboratory. 

Of a sudden he stopped. A faint 
sound seemed to come from the direc- 
tion where the skeletons stood in their 
glass-framed cages. He strained his 
ears to catch a repetition, but none 
came. Evidently he had been mistaken. 
He knew how sounds are magnified at 
night, and what he had heard was 
probably nothing but the rattling of a 
windowpane or the creaking of a board 
under his foot. He proceeded to the 
opposite wall, darting swift glances to 
left and right, as if half suspecting that 
some one was lurking in the shadows. 
Again a door swung noiselessly on its 
hinges, and the Phantom glided down 
the stairs leading to the cellar. From 
his hip pocket he took a smail electric 
flash and let its beam play over the 
floor while he looked for the entrance 
to the tunnel. 

* For a time he searched in vain, tra- 
versing the length of the murky brick 
walls and carefully scanning each 
square foot of space without finding a 
trace of the opening. The mouth of 
the passage seemed to have disappeared 
in the three or four hours that had 
passed since he emerged from the sub- 
terranean tube. He tried to locate it 
by tracing backward the course he had 
foHowed in reaching the stairs, but it 
proved a difficult task, for he had floun- 
dered about in total darkness, not dar- 
ing to use his flash for fear of attract- 
ing attention. He had a hazy impres- 
sion, however, that the opening was in 
a diagonal line with the foot of the 
stairway. 

The gleam of his flash leaped over the 
grimy bricks, and presently he detected 
a narrow fissure in the wall. It ex- 
tended in a quadrangular course and 











was barely wide enough to admit a 
match or a nail. Inserting one of the 
sharp-nosed tools from his metal case, 
he pried outward, and a narrow por- 
tion of the wall swung open. He saw 
now that the little fissures constituted 
the boundaries of a door. It was com- 
posed of bricks threaded on iron rods 
and resembling in color and general ap- 
pearance those in the surrounding wall, 
and it was so deftly concealed that only 
a careful search would reveal its ex- 
istence. Evidently it had stood open 
when the Phantom crawled out of the 
tunnel, which explained why he had not 
noticed it. He suspected that the 
thoughtful anthropologist, not caring 
to have too many outsiders discover the 
tunnel, had closed it while the officers 
were searching the front of the house. 

The Phantom waited for a few min- 
utes while a little of the dank air in 
the cellar found its way into the pas- 
sage. He did not relish the task ahead 
of him, but he was determined to set- 
tle a point on.which the doctor had 
been singularly evasive. The problem 
he had set out to solve would be simpli- 
fied to a great extent, and he would save 
himself needless efforts and loss of 
valuable time by ascertaining whether 
the bedchamber of the late Sylvanus 
Gage could be entered by way of the 
tunnel 

Having buttoned his coat tightly and 
made certain that his instrument case 
was within easy reach, he inserted head 
and shoulders in the opening and began 
the weary crawl toward the other end. 
His progress was painfully slow, and 
the smell of the moist earth gave him a 
sense Of oppression which he found 
hard to shake off. The air, dank and 
insufficient, was almost stifling, and the 
walls of the narrow passage, bruising 
his body at each twist and turn, seemed 
to exude a sepulchral atmosphere that 
insinuated itself into body and mind. 

At length he reached the point where 
the tunnel slanted upward into the wall, 
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and here his progress became even more 
difficult. Time and again he slipped, 
and he could maintain a footing only 
by bracing the tips of his shoes against 
rough spots along the sides. He was 
puffing from exertion when finally he 
struck a solid obstruction which told 
him he had reached the end of the pas- 
sage. 

Finding a precarious foothold, he 
took out his flash and closely scrutinized 
his surroundings. On two sides were 
walls of brick, while directly in front 
of him was the flank of the window 
frame. He pushed against the latter 
with all his strength, but it presented 
a firm and solid resistance to his efforts. 
Next he went over it inch by inch, look- 
ing for a hidden lever or spring, but 
the most careful search revealed noti- 
ing that suggested a means of operating 
the mechanism. Finally he took out one 
of his tools and, inserting it in the tiny 
rift between the wall and the edge of 
the frame, began to pry steadily. After 
several minutes of constant effort he 
gave up the task as hopeless. 

He leaned back against the wall and 
bent the full force of his wits to the task 
of finding a way through the odbstruc- 
tion. Evidently there was none. He 
had tapped every inch of the surface 
and looked everywhere for a concealed 
knob or wire by which the mechanism 
might be operated. <A larger and 
heavier tool than the instrument in his 
metal case would have been of no 
avail, for in those narrow quarters he 
could not have obtained leverage. His 
search, though thorough and infinitely 
painstaking, had netted nothing. 

The conclusion was clear. The re 
volving door could not be operated 
from the outside; hence the murderer 
of Sylvanus Gage could not have en- 
tered the room through the tunnel. 
Again the Phantom’s mind reverted to 
the inevitable deduction that no one 
but Officer Pinto could have committed 
the crime. 
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His lungs, which had been straining 
for air for the last quarter of an hour, 
felt as though they were on the point 
of bursting, and he was about to re- 
lease his foothold and start back 
through the tunnel when a faint tap- 
ping sound caught his ears. He could 
not tell how long it had been going on, 
for until now his whole attention had 
been focused on the problem before 
him. For all he knew it might have 
just begun, or it might have started long 
before he entered the tunnel. 

He pressed his ear against the side 
of the frame and listened. The sounds, 
quick and sharp, were coming in rapid 
succession, and at first he wondered 
whether some one was trying to attract 
his attention. Then he noticed that 
the sounds skipped and jumped. as if 
the tapping covered a_ considerable 
area, and his next surmise was that the 
person on the other side was making a 
systematic search for something. 

“For what?’ he wondered; and in 
the next moment the answer flashed 
through his mind. He remembered 
how, while he was imprisoned in the 
bedroom, momentarily expecting the 
police to force the door and pounce 
upon him, he had looked to the window 
as the only possible means of escape, 
and how finally he had discovered the 
nail that proved his salvation. Evi- 
dently the person on the other side was 
now doing the very thing the Phantom 
himself had been doing a few hours 
ago. 

3ut who could it be? As far as he 
knew, no one but Helen, Doctor Bim- 
ble and himself was aware of the ex- 
istence of the revolving door. and the 
tunnel. It did not seem likely that any 
one should be searching at random for 
an opening. And who could be prowl- 
ing about the Gage house at such an 
hour? Again he put his ear to the 
frame. The tapping had ceased, but 
now he heard another and different 
sound that caused him to quiver with 


excitement. A slight metallic noise, like 
that produced by the contact of two ob- 
jects of steel, told him that the person 
on the inside had found the nail. 

In a twinkling he had forgotten his 
cramped position, the dank air and the 
sickening smell of moist earth. All his 
senses were centered on the sounds 
coming from the other side, so slight 
that his keen ears could scarcely detect 
them. Something told him that in a 
few minutes he would make a discov- 
ery of tremendous importance in rela- 
tion to the Gage murder mystery. 
Everything depended upon whether the 
person on the other side would give 
the nail the proper twist. 

Minutes dragged by on leaden feet. 
The Phantom felt his heart pound 
chokingly against his ribs, its loud beats 
almost drowning the slight metallic 
sounds coming from the other side. 
After what seemed hours of nerve- 
racking suspense, a sharp and _ sud- 
den click caused him to start violently, 
and he almost lost his insecure footing. 

Then the window frame began to 
turn. A glare of light struck his eyes 
as the opening wedge widened. With 
great, eager gulps he drank in the air 
coming through the aperture. Then a 
face—a strained, ashen face with great, 
fear-crazed eyes and fringed by tresses 
of white, tousled hair—appeared there. 

For moment upon moment the wide, 
flaming eyes stared into his face with 
fierce intensity. The features twitched 
and writhed as if controlled by a mon- 
strous fear, and the lips opened and 
closed over unspoken words. 

It was Mrs. Trippe, the housekeeper. 

Her face was close to the Phantom’s, 
and her breath was hot, as if her entire 
being were afire. 

“He’s killing me!’ she gasped. “He's 
afraid I’ll tell! He locked me in——” 

She jerked her head to one side. 
Slight of stature though she was, she 
almost filled the narrow opening, and 
the Phantom could see only a narrow 
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strip of the room at her back. But what 
he saw sent an icy shiver coursing down 
his spine. 

A hand, projecting beyond the wall, 
was suddenly raised over the woman’s 
shoulder. In the hand was a long, thin- 
bladed knife. For an instant the steel 
flashed in the light, then came a swift, 
downward stroke, accompanied by a 
taunting laugh, and of a sudden the 
woman’s horribly strained features 
went limp. The horror in her eyes 
dissolved in a glassy stare, and with a 
queer gurgle in her throat she slid 
from the window sill. A thud sounded 
as the body struck the floor. 

It had happened so quickly that the 
Phantom had not had time to utter a 
word or raise a hand. Now, before he 
could move a muscle, the window frame 
slammed shut. He heard a click, sig- 
nifying that the frame was caught in 
the steel clutches of the mechanism. 
He pressed his shoulder against it, but 
to no avail, and he knew from his 
previous attempt that the effort was use- 
Filled with horror at what he had 
just seen, he slid down the incline be- 


less, 
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tween the walls and began to work back 
toward the cellar. 

A hideous vision of the dying look 
in the woman’s eyes pursued him as he 
wriggled his body through the passage. 
The narrow confines had not permitted 
him to turn, and his progress was im- 
peded by the fact that now he had to 
advance feet first. Finally, after end- 
less jerks and twistings, he reached the 
end of the tunnel—and there a fresh 
shock awaited him. 

His feet brought up against a solid 
obstruction. Shove against it as he 
might, the little door would not yield 
to his frenzied pressure. For a little 
he lay still on his back, thinking. His 
mind was heavy and his thoughts flitted 
about in circles, but finally it came to 
him that while he was at the other end 
of the tunnel some one must have placed 
a heavy weight against the door. 

He was trapped, then—tranped in a 
narrow rift in the earth, his lungs 
straining for air, with an impassable 
barrier at each end, and beyond one of 
them a human form in the freezing 
clutch of death. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, June 15th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
continuation of this swiftly moving serial. 


FIRST WOMAN ARRESTED AS MOONSHINER 


OLICE and prohibition officers in West Springfield, Massachusetts, recentiy 
took into custody the first woman in the United States to be charged with 


making intoxicating liquors. 


She is Mrs. Vittoria Bialo, and, with her husband 


and two other men, was arrested after a raid had been made on the couple’s home. 
In the house the raiding party found three stills, materials for making 


whisky 


and a large quantity of the finished product. 


The prohibition officers 


estimate that about fifty gallons of the fiery liquor could be made every day 


with the equipment on the premises. 


_ Mrs. Bialo is said to have been the leader and the brains of the moon- 
shiners, operating the stills herself and directing the activities of the other 


members of the band. 
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ELL, the old mfn’s dead now, 
and I’m the only remaining 
relative on either side. Pretty 
soft, falling heir to five hun- 
dred acres and a magnificent mansion!” 

Thus did Bartholomew Wasserstein 
congratulate himself as he made his 
way quickly along a graveled drive to- 
ward a great, gray brick house stand- 
ing about an eighth of a mile from the 
main avenue upon which it faced. As 
he reached the wide piazza he noisily 
kicked the snow from his shoes and 
prepared to ascend the stone steps, 
when a low growl to his right caused 
him to wheel about. A huge mastiff 
was coming toward him, and there was 
no light of friendly greeting in his eyes. 

“Hullo! What’s this?” Wasserstein 
muttered. “John never had any dogs, 
to my knowledge.” 

Paying no further attention to the 
animal, the man ascended the steps, but 
he had barely reached the top when 
the mastiff sprang for him. Wasser- 
stein wheeled once more and delivered 
a swift kick. 

“Take that, you surly brute!” he ex- 
claimed passionately. “I'll fix you 
good and proper the next time.” 

The dog was returning to the attack 
with renewed vigor and a vicious de- 
termination to win, when the front door 
opened and a man, clothed in black, ap- 
peared upon the threshold. 

“Prince!” he called. “Go back to 
your kennel!” 

The mastiff glared into the black eyes 
of the speaker, turned, and, with low- 
ered head, departed. 


“He’d better, if he knows what’s 


good for him,” Wasserstein contrib 
uted. 

The man upon the threshold stood, 
with one hand upon the doorknob, wait- | 
ing for the other to go on. He was of 
medium stature and slender, and his 
extremely white face was accentuated 
by the ebony blackness of hair and 
mustache. 

“Dwight! How are you?” Wasser- 
stein thrust forth his hand and squinted 
at the other with his pale blue eyes. 
“T just thought I'd drop in for a tew 
minutes and see how things are getting 
along.”’ 

Just the trace of a smile showed at 
the corners of the secretary’s lips as he 
allowed his white, almost feminine 
hand to be grasped in the flabby red 
one of the visitor. 

“I’m pretty well, thank you,” he re- 
turned. “Step in.” 

Bartholomew strode into the vestibule 
with the air of a lord coming into his 
own, and proceeded to take off his over- 
coat with slow deliberation. 

“Where'd you get that dog?” he 
asked as he handed hat and overcoat | 
Dwight. 

“From TEngland. We've 
just a few weeks now.” 

“You ought to keep him locked up,” 
Wasserstein commented as he walked 
into the rectangular living room. “He's 
liable to bite somebody, and _ then 
there’ll be trouble.” 

“Sorry, but it’s the wish of the mas- 
ter that he remain loose to guard the 
house and grounds.” 

The visitor sank with satisfaction 
into a satin-covered armchair. 


had him 








“Yes, my dear Dwight, but the mas- 
ter is now dead, Heaven bless him!” 

David Dwight removed his nose 
glasses and began rubbing his eyes with 
his finger tips before he replied: 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Wasser- 
stein, but the master is very much 
alive.” 

“Hey!” The squint-eyed individual 
shot out of his chair as though there 
had been dynamite under it, and landed 
in front of the speaker. “John Scaber 
alive!” 

The 
turbably. 

“IT am not aware that 


secretary eyed him _ imper- 


I mentioned 


John Scaber’s name,” he said in his 
slightly feminine voice. 

“Well, who are you talkin’ about, 
then ?” 


“I am speaking of my present master, 
Porcelio Scaber, who is John Scaber’s 
only son and heir.” 

Bartholomew Wasserstein staggered 
back as though he had been dealt a 
blow. His countenance changed from 
crimson to a sickening white and then 
back again. He reached forward and 
grasped the secretary by the coat. 


“You white-livered sneak!” he bel- 
lowed. “What are you tryin’ to put 
over on me? My sister never had a 
son, or a daughter, either!” 


Dwight did not flinch, but his black 
eyes were boldly dangerous. 

“You are mistaken, sir. She has a 
son and he is twenty-one years of age.” 

Wasserstein was quivering in every 
muscle, 


“Show 


him to me!” he 
“Show me the impostor !” 
“Kindly take your hands off me!” 
sartholomew’s hands dropped to his 
side, but he reiterated his former de- 
mand. 


shouted. 


“The master is indisposed to-day,” 
Dwight informed him, regaining his 
politeness. “He does not care to be 
seen,” 
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Wasserstein broke into a_ sarcastic 
laugh. : 

“T suppose not! I don’t imagine any 
one could see him. He’s one of those 
invisible chaps, ain’t he?” 

“Not exactly. But if you doubt the 
existence of this son you might call on 
Attorney Harvey Midland. He’s the 
lawyer who drew up John Scaber’s last 
will and testament.” 

Wasserstein locked at him with an 
air ef surprise. 

‘“‘What’s his address?” he demanded. 

“Room 410 in the Tenth National 
Bank Building.” 

Bartholomew drew forth a_ small 
notebook and pencil and jotted down 
the name and address. 

“T’ll call on him,” was all he said as 
he strode into the hall. 

David Dwight assisted him with his 
overcoat. 

As the visitor stepped out through 
the vestibule he turned to give a parting 
shot. 

“If there’s anything crooked around 
here, Dwight, I’m going to find it out. 
And don’t forget that the responsibility 
lies with you.” 

The secretary smiled. 

“TI am happy to assure you that 
there’s nothing crooked around here 
whatever.” 

Wasserstein let out an inarticulate 
snarl and made his way direct to At- 


torney Midland’s office, which he 
reached in an hour. 
Harvey Midland was a_-= sharp, 


hatchet-faced individual with a pair of 
steel-gray eyes that appeared to look 
straight through a person and at the 
wall behind. 

“Mr. John Scaber,” he 
Wasserstein’s question, “has bequeathed 
his entire estate to his only son and 
heir, Porcelio Scaber. In the event of 
Porcelio’s death the property reverts to 
who are the last remaining rela- 


answered 


you, 
tive.” 
“And I maintain,’ Wasserstein said, 
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rapping upon the table, “that there 
ain’t no such animal as an only son 
and heir. - I’ve been intimate with my 
sister and brother-in-law ever since 
their marriage twenty-three years ago, 
and no one has ever breathed a word 
about children. It’s-a fraud, I tell 
you i 

“T have seen Porcelio myself,” spoke 
the lawyer icily. 

“He is an inipester, whoever he is. 
What does he look like?” 

“He resembles his father to a marked 
degree.” 

Bartholomew was rubbing his knees 
in his anger. 

“Let me ask you, where has he been 
all these years that no one has ever 
seen him? And where is his birth 
record ?” 

Harvey Midland shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“It is beyond my jurisdiction to tell 
you where he has been kept, but he 
was born in Italy when his mother and 
father were traveling over there. John 
Scaber showed me the boy’s birth cer- 
tificate, which a_ Florentine _ priest 
obligingly made out for him.” 

Bartholomew Wasserstein 
and picked up his hat. 

“I’m much obliged to you, I’m sure. 
I’m going to make another call on this 
mushroom nephew of mine. I want to 
be shown.” 

The attorney accompanied him to the 
door. 

“Whether you see him or whether 
you don’t, Mr. Wasserstein, the fact is 
undisputable that Porcelio Scaber really 
exists.” 

sartholomew grunted himself out of 

“T bet I'll see this Porcelio soon or 
know the reason why,” he muttered to 
himself as he shot down the elevator. 

Early the next evening he set off once 
more for the house of the Scabers. It 
was a clear, cold night; the stars twin- 
kled frostily overhead, and the wind 


laughed 
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sang shrilly through the swaying 
branches of the pines that formed a 
screen beyond which the curious 
passers-by could not gaze. 

For some reason or other the huge 
mastiff was not loose this evening, and 
Wasserstein proceeded to the front 
door without molestation. In answer 
to his ring the door opened and David 
Dwight appeared upon the threshold. 

“Good evening!” Wasserstein began. 
“How is Porcelio this evening? Can 
I see him?” 

The secretary was stroking his litth 
black mustache. 

“I’m very sorry to tell you that the 
master does not desire any company,” 
he replied in his mild voice. 

Bartholomew smiled grimly. 

“That’s all right, Dwight. Just tell 
him that his uncle Bart would like to 
talk to him for a few minutes. I prom- 
ise that it shall not last longer than 
five minutes.” 

The secretary shook his head obsti- 
nately. 

“I’m sorry, but he said absolutely no 
one! You had better try some other 
time. I really can’t—Oh!” 

He drew back with a frightened gasp 
as the deadly looking muzzle of a Colt 
was thrust into his face. 

“That'll be about enough out o’ you,” 
Wasserstein rasped, his pale blue eyes 
squinting buhind his gun. “You turn 
around now and lead me to the mas- 
ter. I just want to make sure you ain’t 
workin’ for a dead man or 
Quick !” 

Without a word the baffled secretary 
wheeled about and strode inside. Was- 
serstein was close at his heels and 
closed the door softly behind him. 

“Now go straight,” he whispered into 
Dwight’s ear, “and don’t make any 
funny maneuvers. This gun’ll go off 
by itself if I tell it to.” 

David Dwight said not a word but 
led the way quickly along a wide hall- 
way to a grand staircase which they 
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ascended to the second floor. Then 
they traversed another long hall until 
they reached the end, where a heavy 
oak door was set in a Gothic-shaped 
arch. This door was immediately 
opened, and the two men stood within 
a small, square room that had paneled 
walls and hardwood floor. The room 
was bare, with the exception of a few 
boxes, chairs, and other odds and ends 
of furniture. 

Wasserstein 
tantly. 

“Well, where is he?’ he demanded. 

The reply was as mysterious as it 
was disconcerting. 

“IT never see him myself. He gives 
all his orders through this opening.” 

He pushed back a small panel in the 
wall as he spoke and revealed a square 
black opening. 

Wasserstein tapped him significantly 
upon the arm with the muzzle of his 
revolver. 

“There’s a door 
said deliberately. 

Dwight began 
thing, but the Colt 
his temple. 

“No monkey business! 
door, wherever it 

3eads of sweat stood out upon the 
secretary's forehead as he reached in- 
side an old-fashioned bookcase and 
pressed a button, There was a clicking 
noise, and the entire bookcase swung 
inward, revealing a dark room. 

Wasserstein stared into the 
ness, 

“Is he in there?’ he rapped out. 

Dwight nodded; then addressed his 
words to the dark room. 

“Mr. Scaber! Here is a visitor to 
see you. Mr. Wasserstein, your 
uncle !’’ 

A pause followed, during which 
Bartholomew kept a suspicious gaze 
upon the secretary. Then there issued 
from that chamber of darkness such a 
voice as Wasserstein had never yet 


looked around expec- 


to this room,” he 
“IT want it opened.” 
stammering some- 
was pressed against 
Open that 


is !” 


dark- 


heard. It was high and squeaky and 
gave one the impression that it was be- 
ing squeezed out of a rubber Judy. 
In his fright Bartholomew almost 
dropped his weapon. 

“Tell Mr. Wasserstein that I don’t 
care to receive visitors to-night,” the 
voice spoke. 

“Mr. Scaber,” Wasseretetn called 
out, “I’m sorry to disturb you, but ow- 
ing to the fact that I am now your 
only relative upon earth I would be 
very much pleased to have a little talk 
with you. I can promise you that I 
won't stay longer than a few minutes. 
Be a little sociable and turn on the 
lights.” 

Dwight touched him upon the arm. 

“T, myself, turn on the lights,” he 
whispered. 

“Then do so!’ his 
snapped. 

Disregarding the wishes of his mas- 
ter for the reason that a .44 Colt at 
present dominated him, the secretary 
reached his hand inside the door and 
flooded the room with light. 

Bartholomew advanced to the thresh- 
old and looked in. The chamber was 
fitted up magnificently with Oriental 
rugs and hangings of deep purple em- 
broidered in gold. But the strangest 
part of this princely room was the fact 
that it seemed designed for a little 
child’s playhouse. There were little 
chairs and tables, a small bed in which 
a life-sized doll was lying, a miniature 
chiffonier, and a good many other odds 
and ends that go to make up 
playroom. In addition to this the cor- 
ners of the apartment were almost 
filled to overflowing with flowers and 
vases and beautiful ornaments from 
the far quarters of the globe. 

Not a living thing stirred within that 
chamber. 

Wasserstein turned slowly to face 
Dwight who was a little behind him and 
to the right. 

“Where is he?” 


companion 


a child’s 
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His voice sounded awesome in that 
awful silence. 

The secretary shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I can do no more for you,” he 
said. “You heard him speak before, 
didn’t you?” 

Bartholomew turned once 
face the: silent room. 

“Where are you, Porcelio?” he called 
in an effort to be familiar. 

“IT am right here. Can’t you see 
me?” 

The intruder’s hair began standing 
on end. It was the same squeaky, 
thrilling voice, and it seemed to come 
directly from an Egyptian Canopic 
vase that stood in a group of other 
foreign bric-a-brac in one corner of the 
room. 

Wasserstein put his hand to his 
forehead and then pinched himself to 
see whether he was dreaming. Of 
course that plain brown-red clay object 
with the human head couldn’t talk, but 
he could have sworn that the voice 
came from there. 

Picking up courage, he determined 
to sift the thing to the bottom and 
started across the room, when the cold, 
calm voice of David Dwight arrested 
him in his: tracks. 

“Don’t take another step, sir!” 

Bartholomew turned his head and 
beheld the secretary in the doorway 
with a gleaming pistol in his hand. It 
was pointed straight at his head. 

“Drop your gun!” Dwight rapped out 
to the astonished intruder. 

The Colt fell upon the 
beside Wasserstein. 

“Back up!” 

David Dwight came forward and 
picked up the revolver the other had 
dropped. 

“Now then, will you kindly oblige me 
by getting out of here as soon as you 
can?” 

His words were mildly sarcastic, but 
his black eyes blazed. 

Wasserstein crossed 


more to 


thick rug 


over to the 


doorway, when the squeaky voice of 
that invisible being broke out: 

“Please don’t come in here again, 
Mr. Wasserstein, or I will have you 
arrested for breaking into my house. I 
let you off very lightly this time, con- 
sidering the indignity you have heaped 
on my servant and also upon me by 
this abrupt intrusion.” 

Bartholomew stared once more at 
the lifeless head on the Canopic vase, 
whence the voice proceeded, and shook 
his own head wearily. 

“It’s got me,” he murmured. “I’m 
about ready for the lunatic asylum 
right now.” 

He preceded the watchful secretary 
down the stairs and out into the vesti- 
bule. Suddenly he said: 

“IT hope you'll overlook my conduct 
to-night, Dwight, but I really wanted 
to be sure there was an heir to this 
estate. I’m not sure yet, but I’ve heard 
his voice, and I guess I’ll have to be 
satisfied with that. At any rate, give 
my regrets to Porcelio, wherever he’s 
hiding, and tell him if ever he’s in trou- 
ble don’t hesitate to call on me.” 

The secretary bowed with his 
scarcely perceptible smile, but his pis- 
tol still pointed at the other’s head as 
he returned politely: 

“T shall be happy to tell him all that, 
Mr. Wasserstein, and I sincerely wish 
you a very good night!” 

Bartholomew swung on his heel and 
descended the stone steps. 

“He’s too polite to be real,” he mut- 
tered. 


The baffled would-be heir swallowed 
his chagrin as best he could and deter- 
mined to await his chance. He felt 
positive that there was some hoax 
about the whole thing, but he had no 
means of proving it. He did not dare 
to return again openly and force an 
entrance, because he believed they 
would be doubly vigilant now. So he 








formed a plan and decided to wait 
till the excitement blew over. 

It was two months later, and the 
night was dark when Bartholomew set 
out to execute his plan. He reached the 
Scaber estate about ten o’clock and cau- 
tiously made his way up to the house, 
which now lay in darkness. Proceed- 
ing to the south side of the mansion 
he began examining the windows and 
was soon at work at one of them with 
a jimmy. In a short while he had 
thrown the lock. Slowly, inch by inch, 
the window was raised, and then, 
gauging the distance from the sill to 
the floor, the intruder slid silently into 
the room. 

Just as he did so a savage bark was 
heard, and the great mastiff came 
bounding up to the open window, too 
late, however, to intercept the man. 
Wasserstein shoved the window shut; 
his heart was quaking as he awaited 
developments. 

The silence in the mansion seemed 
unnatural. He expected to see lights 
switched on, servants running back and 
forth at the sound of that violent bark- 
ing. But nothing occurred. The place 
was as silent as the tomb. 

Bartholomew now pulled out an 
automatic with one hand and a search- 
light with the other and took in his 
surroundings. He found himself in an 
elegant little silver and blue room where 
beautiful statuary and paintings were 
everywhere to be seen. It was called 
the “blue room” and was used for noth- 
ing but the display of art treasures. 

The mastiff now had ceased his 
barking, and the intruder slipped along 
a wall, opened a door, and stepped out 
into a broad hallway. He was now on 
familiar ground and quickly made his 
Way up the staircase to the second floor. 
Then he proceeded back along the cor- 
ridor where he had followed Dwight on 
that memorable evening, and soon he 
reached the heavy wooden door set in 
its Gothic arch. 
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He paused. There was not the faint- 
est sound throughout that vast build- 
ing. He shook his head in a puzzled 
manner, turned the big key in the lock, 
and opened the door. Stepping through 
he searched the bookcase with his 
searchlight, found the button, and 
pushed it. 

The bookcase swung inward, dis- 
closing the mysterious chamber. 

Absolute silence prevailed. 

Bartholomew threw his ray of light 
about the room, but could see no one. 
Everything seemed to be in the same 
condition in which it was two months 
ago. Emboldened by the absence of 
servants and the deathly stillness, 
Bartholomew turned on the electric 
lights and returned the searchlight to 
his pocket. 

Then began a_ systematic search 
throughout that royally fitted apart- 
ment, and nothing was left untouched 
or unturned. When he came upon the 
curious Canopic vase he stared at it a 
moment in awe, for it was from this 
object that the voice had proceeded. 
He. removed the head, which was of 
course the lid to the vase, and looked 
inside. Seeing nothing, he upset and 
shook it. 

A laugh forced itself from his lips. 

“People would think I’m gettin’ 
crazy, looking inside of a vase for a 
man. Well, maybe I am!” 

Then he turned his attention to the 
toys strewn about on the floor. 

“Now [ wonder if that twenty-one- 
year-old heir plays with these gew- 
gaws,” he muttered and carelessly in- 
spected the small chairs, tables, and 
other furniture of miniature design. 

When his hands feil upon the little 
bed he paused and rubbed his eyes. 

“That don’t look like the doll that 
was in here the last time,” he spoke in 
a bewildered tone. 

He bent closer, fingering it, then 
suddenly jumped as if he had been bit- 
ten; his face turned the color of snow. 
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“It—it lives!” he shrieked in fright. 

And then a fearful and a marvelous 
thing occurred. The doll, or what ap- 
peared to be a doll, slowly sat up of 
its own accord and opened its eyes. 
They were the eyes of an intelligent 
human being and were dark blue in 
color. The figure arose in its bed and 
stood upright, regarding the man who 
had aroused it. 

It was fully twelve inches high, and 
the body, dressed in a man’s clothes, 
was well proportioned and symmetri- 
cal. The face was decidedly intelligent, 
and there was an expression of min- 
gled terror and amusement upon it. 

Wasserstein was staring at it in 
horror. 

It was a dwarf! No, it wasn’t even 
big enough to be dignified by that name, 
he concluded. It was a manikin! 

“What are you doing here in my 
house?” it suddenly inquired. 

So this was Porcelio Scaber, the only 
son and heir of John Scaber! 

Bartholomew did not reply. A pas- 
sionate rage swept over him. This 
thing—this squeaking slivver of hu- 
manity with the semblance of a man— 
stood between him and a million-dollar 
estate ! 

With a quick lunge the man swooped 
down upon the manikin and grasped it 
roughly by the neck. The next instant 
he had jerked it out of its bed and was 
holding it up to the light, where it 
dangled between his thumb and middle 
finger. 

“So you’re the heir to this estate, 
eh, Porcelio?’ Wasserstein asked, 
laughing grimly. “Well, I’m afraid 
your days are numbered, you little 
noodle. You’d better begin your 
prayers right away and squeak ’em out 
loud so you can be heard.” 

As if in answer to the man’s com- 
mand the manikin let out a most ter- 
rifying cry, something between’ a 
squeak and a screech. Simultaneously 
the heavy hangings of deep purple on 


opposite sides of the room were swept 
aside and two men, with drawn revol- 
vers, stepped quietly in. 

“Better drop him! 
them snapped. 

Wasserstein saw that he had walked 
into a trap. He dropped the little man 
upon the rug and threw up his hands. 
His own revolver he had restored to 
his pocket previous to picking Porcelio 
Scaber out of his bed. 

“Search him,” the two men said, ad- 
dressing a third party. 

David Dwight, in a dressing robe, 
appeared in the doorway and calmly 
advanced into the center of the room, 
where he quickly searched the intrud- 
er’s clothes and removed the Colt. 

“Tell me, Dwight,” Partholomew 
gasped. “Who are these two fellows?” 

“They’re what you might call per- 
sonal bodyguards,” Dwight politely in- 
formed him. 

“And what am I in for?” 

Before the secretary could reply one 
of the men spoke up sharply: 

“You’re in for attempted murder, 
old fellow, and don’t forget it. If we'd 
been a second later that dwarf would 
not be among the living now.” 

Bartholomew Wasserstein _ turned 
pale and fell against the speaker in 
flabby surrender. 

He was securely handcuffed, but as 
they started to lead him out of the 
room he stopped them with the words: 

“I’d like to ask just a few ques- 
tions before you take me away.” 

“Go ahead!” 

He turned to Dwight. 

“Is that really and truly the son of 
my sister?” 

“It most certainly is. They kept it 
a secret from the world because they 
felt that if he- was ever seen, their 
shame would be unendurable,” the sec- 
retary said. “They’ve always kept him 
in this room.” 

“And he was in here the night I 
came, two months ago?” 


Quick!” one of 








“Yes; he heard the approach of a 
stranger and slid inside that Canopic 
vase, shutting the lid on top of him 
when he was inside.” 

“Why didn’t he hide in there to- 
night?” 

“Because it was all part of a plan 
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to catch you. The dog, of course, gave 
you away when you came and put 
every one on the alert.” 

Wasserstein rubbed his hand wearily 
across his eyes. 

“Go ahead,” he said to his two cap- 
tors. “I’ve heard enough.” 


ae 


FATHER SHOOTS SON TO REFORM HIM 


ITH Spartan fortitude, Frank Piano, whose home is in Chicago, Illinois, 
shot" his son in order to save the boy from later disgrace and the loss 

of “his soul.” The seventeen-year-old lad was a great disappointment to his 
parents and seemed to his father to be going rapidly along the road to perdition. 
Rather than have his boy end his career in prison, the father took upon himself 
the grave responsibility of keeping him from that fate by shooting him. 

According to Mr. Piano’s story, his son, Frank, junior, had been wayward 
since he was fourteen years old and long had been associated with persons of 
low moral standard. Steadily the boy became more unfeeling and more un- 
manageable for his parents. Then his sister Marie became ill, and, as she was 
dying, she asked for her brother. Frank was out with his gang and refused 
to go home to see his dying sister. 

The father brooded upon this, and, when the baby of the family also fell 
ill, and Frank did not go home, the distracted parent started out to search for 
him. Mr. Piano found his son with the gang, and, when the youth refused 
to accompany him, the father shot him. 

Young Frank says he is determined to recover from his wounds and to 
show his father and mother that he can be a worthy son, 


HOBOS WIN THIS TIME 


N° longer does the habitual hobo risk his liberty or life by beating his way 

across the continent in box cars or riding the bumpers beneath them. 
Railroad detectives and brakemen and conductors do not have to spend much 
time searching trains for the wanderer who rides without paying. 

The places for trainmen to look for hobos now are in the day coaches 
or smoking cars of the passenger trains, where he travels carefree and un 
molested. The incorrigible hobo has learned a method of beating his way 
without running foul of the law. He goes to an employment agency in the 
city where he has spent the winter and declares his willingness to go West or 
South or East or North—wherever the agency cares to send him—to apply 
for a job. Perhaps the agency has received an order to send two hundred 
men to a plant in Cleveland. Very well, the hobo will go, His fare is paid, 
meals are furnished him, and he goes quite willingly. 

When he reaches the destination selected for him, however, he disappears, 
hunts up another agency, agrees again: to work somewhere else, and once 
more starts off gayly on his irresponsible wandering. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ONE CROOK OR MANY? 


ACK and _ forth the 

floor of his private office 

stamped the chief of detec- 

tives, storming, his face 

flushed, his eyes blazing with anger, his 

hands clenched at his sides, his breath 

coming in little gasps—the picture of 

an angry man trying to control himself 

and to keep from saying things that he 
might regret later. 

3ut this was once when the expe- 

rienced chief was utterly unable to get 

full control of himself. Again he came 


across 


to a stop before his desk and glared 


at the half dozen detectives who sat 
in chairs against the wall, looking at 
him helplessly, some of them licking at 
their lips like fearing a 
caning, some hanging their heads as 
though in shame, some showing traces 
of anger in their countenances, despite 
the presence of their chief. 

“It must stop!” the chief told them 
in thunderous tones. “I’ve had all of it 
that I can endure. The newspapers are 
howling at us again, and respectable 
citizens are making sarcastic remarks 
—and I do not blame them. Was there 
ever a head of a department that had 
beneath him such a collection of imbe- 
ciles? You gentlemen are supposed to 
be detectives. Oh, yes, you are! Your 
appointments read that way. And, if it 
wasn’t for that, nobody ever would sus- 
pect you of packing shields around. 
Detectives! Ye gods!” 

The chief’s anger got the better of 


schoolboy S 


him again for a moment, and he stopped 
to sputter in impotent rage. He knew 
that this sort of talk did no good. He 
looked them over again, and some of 
them faced him bravely, and others 
glanced toward the corner of the room 
and wished that the desk sergeant 
would come in with something that 
would claim the instant attention of 
the chief and take his mind off this 
thing. 

3ut the sergeant did not enter the 
private office, and the chief dropped 
into the chair before his desk and 
crashed one fist down upon a pile of 
reports before him. 

“Almost every night!” the chief 
stormed. “Almost every night this man 
who calls himself ‘The Fiend’—and I 
am commencing to believe that he is 
he claims to be—turns some trick 
big enough to get into the news- 
papers and cause talk. And that 
about the skill of The Fiend and the 
utter uselessness of the city’s detective 
force. We've got to do something and 
do it quick, or we can all go looking for 
new jobs driving trucks or hustling 
freight down on the water front. 
Well? Anybody got anything to say 
to me?” 

There was deep silence in the chief's 
private office for a moment, and then 
Detective Merriwale spoke. 

“Chief, we are simply up against it,” 
he said. “Let us get at this thing 
properly, now. I know that it makes 
you mad; it makes me mad and makes 
all the rest of us mad, but that doesn't 


“ 


what 
that is 


talk 3 
talk 1S 
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get us anything. In the cold light of 
reason—— 

“The present detective force is the 
last place in the world to look for the 
cold light of reason,” the chief re- 
marked, sneering. “But have your 
little say, Merriwale, by all means. 
What does the cold light of reason 
reveal ?” 

“This chap who calls himself The 
Fiend has been operating for about 
three months now. He is a tall man 
and always masked—it’s a red mask he 
wears, by the way. He strikes when 
and where we least expect it. Several 
things have happened to lead us to 
suspect that he is the chief of a gang 
of crooks. Where he strikes he leaves 
a card with his name on it, and there 
never are any finger prints on the card. 
That shows that he is very careful.” 

“Wonderful deductive powers,” the 
chief commented grimly. 

Merriwale merely blinked his eyes 
and continued. He had worked with 
the chief for several years and knew 
the ways of his superior officer betier 
than most of the men. 

“Granted that The Fiend is the head 
of a gang, it must be a new gang,” Mer 
riwale went on to say. “We have 
combed the town. We have corralled 
every known crook, all the beginners, 
and all the gents we suspect of being 
about to turn crook. We have hauled 
in suspicious characters by the wagon- 
load. And we have given them the 
third degree to the very last stunt— 
and have discovered nothing. The 
Fiend, as he calls himself, merely con 
tinues his work.” 

“Wonderful! And what does 
lead you to believe?” 

“That we are dealing with an entirely 
new gang—perhaps a gang of Euro- 
pean crooks of whom we know noth 
ing, 

“Merriwale, you'll be the death of me 
yet,” the chief declared. “Why in the 
name of goodness would a gang of 
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clever European crooks invade our fair 
city to steal a few jewels and bonds 
and packages of currency?” 

“Perhaps they found it better to be 
absent from home for a time,” Merri- 
wale replied. 

“Perhaps. One thing impresses me 
—the gang must be composed of per- 
sons with whom we are not acquainted. 
And let me remind you of one thing— 
all the thefts have demonstrated clearly 
that they were not the work of ama- 
teurs. They have been pulled off clev- 
erly. The Fiend might have gathered 
a band of youngsters eager to turn 
criminals, but he could not have taught 
them professional cleverness over- 
night.” 

“] always have believed that they are 
professionals of standing,’ Merriwale 
answered. ‘And we have been 
unable to locate any such in the city, 
it remains that they must be strangers.” 

The chief got up and paced the floor 
again, without comment, and presently 
he stopped at the desk and touched a 
button. A sergeant entered. 

“Find Noggins and send him here at 
once,” the chief instructed. 

The sergeant bobbed his head and 
disappeared, and once more the chief 
sat down. 

“We'll ask Noggins what he thinks 
about this affair,” he said. ‘Noggins 
belongs to the homicide squad, of 
course, but maybe he will condescend 
to give us a few precious ideas. We’ve 
got to do something and do it mighty 
quick ‘he 

They waited silently, like men about 
to consult an expert. After a time the 
door of the office was pulled open, and 
Detective Peter Noggins entered and 
stood respectfully before his chief. 
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Peter Noggins was a peculiar indi 
vidual in many ways. ‘The chief had 
raved when Noggins had been accred- 
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ited to the detective department, but he 


had ceased raving after the first few 
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months. For Detective Peter Noggins 
possessed brains and had proved it on 
several occasions. 

Peter Noggins did not look the part. 
Nobody would have taken him for a 
police officer. He was stoop-shoul- 
dered, and had passed the necessary 
physical examination by a very narrow 
margin. He wore spectacles and 
dressed in inconspicuous clothing. 
Noggins looked like nothing so much as 
an overworked bookkeeper who had 
lost all ambition and was wondering 
how to hang on to his job and continue 
making both ends meet. 

Noggins seemed to be apologizing for 
taking up space on the earth. He 
waited patiently for his chief to speak, 
twisting his hat in his fingers like a 
low-spirited mendicant. 

“Noggins, sit down,” the chief com- 
manded. “We have been discussing 
this fellow who calls himself The 
Fiend. What do you think about him 
and his work ?” 

Noggins looked at him, glanced at 
the others, and then hung his head. He 
might have been a prisoner on trial in- 
stead of a man asked to give an expert 
opinion. 

“Of course, I’ve read about what he’s 
done, and listened to the other men 
talk,” Noggins said. 

“And have you formed any opin- 
ions ?” 

“Possibly a- few, sir.” 

“Let’s have ’em,” the chief said. “I’d 
love to hear an honest opinion founded 
on common sense. All I can get out 
of this crowd of alleged crook chasers 
is that The Fiend steals things and can- 
not be caught.” 

Noggins licked at his dry lips and 
contemplated the ceiling. 

“One thing has impressed me, sir,’ 
he said. “Several persons have re- 
marked that The Fiend uses a peculiar 
perfume. Whenever he has been in a 
place, that place reeks with it.” 


, 


“Um! 
grunted. 

The other detectives sat up straighter 
and gave Noggins all their attention, 
Long ago they had learned not to 
despise Noggins. 

“If you will remember, sir,” Noggins 
continued, “I was working on a murder 
case less than a block from where this 
Fiend pulled off a robbery. I dropped 
in while the boys were handling the 
case, and J got a whiff of that perfume 
myself.” 

“What about it?’ the chief asked. 
“Do you mean that the perfume is from 
some sort of drug The Fiend uses to 
put persons to sleep?” 

“Oh, nothing like that, sir,’ Noggins 
replied. “But I happen to know a lot 
about perfumes, sir. My wife—who 
died several years ago—was a perfume 
expert, sir. She was perfume buyer 
for one of the big department stores, 
and afterward set up in business for 
herself. She knew all about perfumes; 
raved about them, sir. And I learned 
a lot, too, because shie was always talk- 
ing about them.” 

“But ” the chief interrupted, not 
caring to hear family history. 

“And after she died, sir, and before 
I got on the force, I sold out her stock 
at retail, saving all the money I could, 
and so I] learned a lot more. And that 
perfume The Fiend uses, sir—you 
couldn’t buy it in this town.” 

“No?” 

“No, sir. I got a whiff of it, as I 
said. It is a peculiar blend, sir—a very 
peculiar blend. It haunts a man. 
There’s nothing on the market like it 
anywhere near here.” 

“Ah!” Merriwale cried. “That bears 
out my theory, chief, that The Fiend 
and his gang are Europeans. That pet- 
fume might have come from France, 
might it not, Noggins?” 

“Yes, Mr. Merriwale,” Noggins ad- 
mitted. “It is a French blend, to tell 
the truth.” 


That’s true,” the chief 
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“And all dude crooks in Europe use 
perfume,” Merriwale declared, very 
much pleased with himself. “There we 
have it, chief. A gang of European 
crooks! No wonder we can’t get a line 
on them. We don’t know them when 
we see them, and we haven't their 
prints and measurements. They may 
be living at the best hotels, posing as 
gentlemen of business or tourists.” 

“Got any more ideas, Noggins?” the 
chief asked, preferring to ignore Mer- 
riwale for the moment. 

“Well, sir,” Noggins replied, “I 
understand that it has been reported 
that The Fiend has been seen.” 

“He has,” Merriwale answered. 
“l’ve had charge of the case, you know. 
He’s a tall man, wears a red mask. And 
others of his gang have been seen. I 
haven’t been able to decide how many 
are working with him. We had one 
burglary that was done by a woman; 
she was seen and almost captured. Yet 
she left one of those Fiend cards behind 
her. And we had another where the 
thief was seen for an instant, and he 
was short and stout, according to the 
report. But the card was left behind, 
just the same. That shows that The 
Fiend is the head of a gang, doesn’t it ?” 

“So several have been seen,’ Noggins 
said. “And here is a peculiar thing, 
chief and gentlemen—no matter which 
one is seen, the trace of that peculiar 
perfume always is left behind.” 

‘By George!” the chief exclaimed. 
“What do you make of that, Noggins? 
Does the whole infernal band use a 
certain perfume? And why should 
they?” 

“That is the puzzle,” Noggins ad- 
mitted. 

“Well, we have to look for the gang,” 
Merriwale declared. “They may be 
new ones, but we can run them down. 
Suppose, chief, that I begin with all 
the hotels and lodging houses. I can 
cut out the strange foreigners and have 
them watched, and maybe get a line on 
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the outfit that way. Of course, we’ve 
been looking for members of the gang 
from the first.” 

“A gang should be easy to find,” the 
chief declared. “If % was but one man, 
now—a man of skill working aloné, and 
a man we did not know—er—profes- 
sionally, our job would be harder.” 

“Pardon me,” said Noggins, “but |] 
am of the opinion that that is the trou- 
ble. The men have been looking for a 
big gang—and there is but one man.” 

Merriwale gave an exclamation of 
disgust. 

“Noggins,” he said, “a few more re- 
marks like that and you'll lose your 
reputation as a man of brains. Con- 
found it, we know that there is a gang. 
The Fiend himself has been seen a 
couple of times. Then a woman has 
been seen—also a short, stout man with 
a mask on his face. All leave The 
Fiend’s cards. It’s a regulation gang 
headed by some clever rogue.” 

“IT don’t believe it,’ Noggins 
clared. 

“Why?” Merriwale demanded. 
cause there’s always a whiff of that 
perfume left behind? It wouldn’t be 
anything highly unusual if all the mem 
bers of the gang used that perfume. It 
may be a part of their stunt. They may 
think it is a smart trick. Nearly all 
crooks are nuts!” 

“You two men can fight it out,” the 
chief said. “I'll give you the chance, 
all right. Noggins, I’m going to take 
you off the homicide squad for the 
present and put you in charge of this 
case of The Fiend. Merriwale, you'll 
work with him. Get busy, now, and 
run The Fiend down. We've got to 
do it. Work in your own way.” 

“And when we get to the end of the 
trail we'll find a gang of smooth 
European crooks,” Merriwale declared. 

“Or,” Noggins added, “we'll find one 
smooth crook who is playing some sort 
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CHAPTER II. 
THAT PECULIAR PERFUME. 


Two evenings later Merriwale and 
Peter Noggins sat in the detec- 
tives’-room at headquarters. 

“You don’t seem to be taking much 
interest in this case,’ Merriwale ac- 
cused. “Being on the homicide squad 
has ruined you, Noggins. You can’t be 
interested unless somebody gets killed.” 

“Oh, I’m interested, all right,’ Nog- 
gins said, 

“Well, you don’t show it. You 
haven’t made a move, as far as I know, 
since the chief handed us our orders. 
And I’ve been busy. I’ve been prowling 
around the hotels looking for foreign- 
ers——”’ 

“Find any?” 

“A couple who are beyond sus- 
picion,” Merriwale admitted. “But 
they are in town, and they'll be found. 
Why haven’t you done anything?” 

“Because The Fiend hasn’t been do- 
ing anything,’ Noggins said. “I have 
been waiting for him to turn another 
trick and give us a hot trail. He has 
been taking it easy for a couple of 
days now, and so we can hope that 
he'll get busy before long.” 

“And do you still think we are deal- 
ing with only one man, instead of a 
gang?” 

“Of course, I do not know,” Noggins 
admitted. “It may be as you say. 
Several members of a band may be 
using the same perfume. And _ they 
may stop using it at any time, you 
know. It may be nothing more than 
a cheap trick, like the cards The Fiend 
leaves. I’m not banking too much on 
the perfume. It is possible, of course, 
that some dealer has unearthed an old 
bottle of it ‘and sold it promiscuously, 
sold it cheap to get rid of it. In that 
case, following the perfume trail will 
get us nothing.” 

“Is it expensive stuff?’ Merriwale 
asked. 


“Not so very expensive,” Noggins 
replied. “It isn’t the most expensive 
perfume in the world, by any means, 
But the average person might find it 
too high-priced.” 

“Heaven knows that The Fiend can 
afford to buy it, with the hauls he has 
been making recently,” Merriwale de- 
clared. “He could buy it by the hogs- 
head.” 

Detective Peter Noggins got up, but- 
toned his coat, and moved toward the 
door. 

“I’m going to take a short stroll and 
then get something to eat,” he explained 
in his thin voice. ‘Have the sergeant 
call my pet restaurant if anything 
breaks, will you, please?” 

He left Merriwale reading the eve- 
ning papers and went out upon the 
street. Down it he walked slowly, 
through the jostling crowds. It was 
about nine o’clock in the evening, the 
weather was pleasant, and the walks 
were thronged with window shoppers. 

Detective Peter Noggins had no 
thought except to get a little fresh air, 
eat a light supper at his favorite res- 
taurant, smoke a cigar, and then return 
to headquarters to wait for a call to 
duty. He stopped for a moment at a 
curb to await a chance to cross the 
street through the heavy traffic. And 
suddenly his shoulders straightened, a 
gleam came into his eyes, and his nos- 
trils twitched. Peter Noggins had got 
a whiff of that peculiar perfume The 
Fiend and his people were supposed to 
be using. 

Except by the sudden gleam in his 
eyes Peter Noggins did not betray the 
slightest excitement. He turned slowly 
and scrutinized those persons nearest 
him. He stepped forward to where 
there was a crowd before the 
window of a department store, his sen- 
sitive nostrils always searching for the 
perfume. 

It was not easy to locate, for there 
was a jam of humanity before the win- 
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dow and passing continually on the 
walk, and many perfumes and odors 
could be detected; but Peter Noggins 
did not despair. It was a scent that 
could be followed easily once he had 
separated it from all others. 

Those standing near him seemed to 
be ordinary people—men, women, and 
children of the city, with honest faces. 
Noggins eyed them as well as he could 
without his scrutiny being detected. 
Now the perfume seemed to be 
stronger for an instant’as the crowd 
moved, and now it would grow fainter, 
and Noggins would be afraid of losing 
a? 

And then suddenly it seemed to be 
a stench in his nostrils, and he turned 
around to find a man passing him. 
There could be no doubt about it—this 
man was saturated with the perfume. 

He stopped at the curb as Noggins 
had done, and the detective looked him 
over. He was a bit taller than the 
average, a man of about thirty-five. 
His clothing was neat, but not expen- 
sive. There was nothing at all un- 
usually striking about his appearance. 
His face was that of an honest man, 
industrious, and contented with his lot. 

But Detective Peter Noggins did not 
let this last fact impress him to any 
great extent. Noggins was well aware 
of the fact that the clever criminal 
does not always show dissipation .and 
evil living in his countenance. Some- 
times he is a jovial, fat man with a 
twinkle in his eyes and laughter bub- 
bling from his lips. Thugs and mem- 
bers of the lower orders of criminals 
May advertise their status in life 
through their countenances, but not the 
shrewd men who cause police officers 
the greatest worries. 

The man moved on up the street, 
and Detective Peter Noggins, all 
thoughts of his supper gone from his 
mind, followed him carefully, shadow- 
ing him with the skill of an expert. 
His quarry went along the avenue for 
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several blocks, acting in no way sus- 
Picious. Now and then he stopped to 
look into a shop window, and once he 
purchased cigarettes at a corner cigar 
store. He acted exactly like a respec- 
table citizen out for an evening stroll 
before retiring. 

Detective Peter Noggins, however, 
absolutely refused to take into consid- 
eration the man’s looks or actions. 
was not forgetting that this suspect he 
followed used a _ certain perfume. 
Under the circumstances, anybody who 
used that perfume was to be investi- 
gated at once and thoroughly. 

Noggins shadowed for half a dozen 
blocks more. His man did not speak 
to another human being, and he made 
no suspicious move. After a time he 
turned into another street, where there 
were innumerable boarding houses of 
the better class, and a few quiet, pri- 
vate hotels where a person could live in 
a respectable environment on a modest 
purse. It scarcely was the neighbor- 
hood a master crook would select for 
his headquarters; still Noggins told 
himself that a man never could tell, and 
that it would be a clever move at that. 

Presently his man turned into one 
of the little hotels, and the heart of 
Peter Noggins rejoiced. That hotel 
was operated by an old man who knew 
Noggins well, and was under small ob- 
ligations to him. Walking past on the 
other side of the street, Noggins ob- 
served his quarry nod to the proprietor, 
who was standing behind the desk, and 
go straight to the elevator. Noggins 
crossed the street and entered the 
hostelry. 

“Good evening, Miller,” he said. 

The hotel proprietor smiled and ex- 
tended his hand cordially. 

“Glad to see you, Pete Noggins,” he 
said. “Came away up here to pay me 
a little visit, did you? Heaven knows 
you wouldn’t be in this neighborhood 
on business.” 

“I’m liable to go anywhere on busi- 
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ness,” Noggins 
“Business good?” 

“About the same as usual,’ Miller 
admitted. 

“Same old crowd? [I suppose not, 
though. Just saw a new one go up 
in the elevator.” 

“That’s Trapp,” said the hotel pro- 
prietor. 

“Trapp?” Noggins questioned. 

“Nice, quiet fellow. Used to be an 
actor, and a good one, I understand. 
He’s been living here quietly for almost 
three months.” 

“Out of a job?” Noggins asked. 

“I haven’t questioned him much, for 
he always pays his rent, and he is a 
quiet, orderly tenant. But I have gath- 
ered from things that he has said that 
he is preparing a new act, or play, or 
something of the sort, and intends to 
use it next season. He keeps to his 
room a lot and seems to do considerable 
writing. And he takes long walks, 
mostly at night, like he was giving his 
brain a chance to work.” 

“An actor, eh?” Detective Noggin 
said. “Maybe he is some famous play- 
wright living here to get atmosphere 
for a new drama, who wants to be 
where it is quiet and refined, so he 
won't be bothered. Does he spend a 
lot of money?” 

Miller responded unconsciously and 
immediately to this subtle line of ques- 
tioning. 

“A lot of money?” he said. “You 
have guessed wrong, Noggins. He 
seems to have plenty of money for his 
needs, and he dresses neatly and all 
that, but he doesn’t waste a cent a 
month, as far as I know. He’s told me 
about walking a few extra blocks to 
an out-of-the-way shop to get cigarettes 
five cents a package cheaper.” 

“That doesn’t seem to indicate ab- 
normal wealth,” Detective Noggins 
said, smiling. “Still, I’ve known rich 
men to walk blocks to save a few cents. 
Rents your best suite?” 


replied, grinning. 
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“Nothing like it. He has No. 20, an 
ordinary room with bath.” 

Noggins began talking of other 
things. He had learned all that he 
wished to know. He had lived in this 
place, and he knew exactly how the 
building was arranged. He knew 
where No. 20 was, too. 

He talked with Miller for fifteen 
minutes longer and then left, saying 
that he had to go about his duties. At 
the first corner he turned into the 
cross street and continued to the mouth 
of an alley, and then, making sure that 
he was not observed, he swung into 
the alley and hurried along it through 
the darkness. 

In the rear of the little hotel, Nog- 
gins stood back in the deep shadows and 
looked upward. The lights were burn- 
ing in the room Miller had said Trapp 
occupied, and the shades were not 
drawn at the windows. For an instant 
Noggins saw Trapp standing before a 
window ; he had removed his coat and 
waistcoat and had taken off his cravat 
and collar. To all appearances Trapp 
was about to retire, else sit down for 
a spell of writing such as Miller had 
said he frequently indulged in. 

The perfume was the only thing that 
attracted Detective Peter Noggins to 
Trapp. Aside from that there seemed 
to be nothing on the surface worthy of 
suspicion. Trapp’s habits appeared to 
be quite regular—but The Fiend was 
no usual criminal, and might be clever 
enough to make his habits appear regu- 
lar purposely. 

Noggins was not done with Trapp, 
however. The fact that Trapp used 
that peculiar perfume continued to 
bother him. It were better to make a 
close investigation than to ignore a 
trail that might lead to the goal desired. 
And so Peter Noggins crossed the alley 
carefully as Trapp disappeared from 
the window above, came close to the 
rear wall of the hotel, and hesitated 
there for a moment, 
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He observed that Trapp pulled down 
the shades at the two windows in his 
rom. A moment later Detective 
Peter Noggins was making his way 
slowly, carefully, and silently up a huge 
waterpipe at the end of the building. 

When he reached the level of the 
second floor he found himself on a nar- 
row metal balcony that ran before all 
the windows there, and in the center of 
which was a fire escape that ran to the 
alley below. Noggins slipped along this 
balcony cautiously, feeling his way, 
keeping in the darkness, stopping now 
and then to listen. 

Presently he came to a window of 
Trapp’s room. The shade was drawn, 
but Noggins found that at one side 
there was a small tear in it, and he 
could peer into the room. He could 
hear Trapp walking around, and by 
putting his eye close to the window, 
could see him through the tear in the 
shade. 

Trapp, it now appeared, was not pre- 
paring to retire. He had changed 
shirts, and was wearing a dark one of 
some soft material. He put on his 
waistcoat and coat again, took some- 
thing from a bureau drawer and slipped 
it into one of his pockets, and then 
glanced around the room. Except for 
a table in one corner, on which sheets 
of paper were scattered, the room was 
in perfect order. 

And then Trapp walked to the wall 
and reached for the light switch. Just 
before he snapped it he took his watch 


from his pocket, noted the time, 
grinned, and returned the watch. An 
instant later the room was in darkness. 

Detective Peter Noggins slipped 


ack to the end of the balcony with the 
intention of descending to the alley, 
the street, and 


hurrying around to 
shadowing Trapp when he emerged 


from the hotel. He elected to descend 
by the waterpipe instead of the fire es- 
cape, because he knew it would be 


quicker, 
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He reached the end and got over the 
railing, fixed his feet on the pipe, and 
prepared to slide down. And suddenly 
he stopped. One of the windows of 
Trapp’s room had been opened, and 
Trapp was getting out on the balcony 

Knowing that he could not be ob- 
served if he kept his head well down 
behind the railing Peter Noggins clung 
there and watched. Trapp closed the 
window behind him, stepped softly to 
the fire-escape landing, looked down at 
the alley for a moment, and then began 
to descend. 

Peter Noggins was doubly interested 
now. It stood to reason that there was 
something unusual about this man 
Trapp. Miller had said that he paid 
his bills, and so why did he slip from 
his room and go down the fire escape 
to the alley like a tenant in arrears try- 
ing to avoid his landlord? If he was 
merely going to take one of his noc- 
turnal walks to let the night breeze 
blow the cobwebs from his brain, why 
did he not go the front stairs 
boldly, or use the elevator, and walk 
from the place like an honest man? 

Peter Noggins knew the reason in- 
stantly—Trapp wanted Miller to _be- 
lieve that he had gone to his room 
shortly after nine o’clock and had re- 
mained there. Miller, in case of neces- 
sity, would be able to swear that he 
had not seen Trapp come down the 
stairs again, or use the elevator, or go 
out the front entrance. And at 
time of the year Miller always re- 
mained up and sitting around the office 
until at least one in the morning. 

When Trapp struck the floor of the 
alley and started through the shadows 
toward the street Detective 
Peter Noggins was no than 
seventy feet behind him, stalking him 
silently, a determined glint in his eyes. 

Trapp turned into the first street and 
valked down it swiftly. He did not 
loiter along as though taking the air, 
as he had done before entering the 
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hotel. Now there seemed to be some 
purpose in his movements. 

Peter Noggins shadowed him care- 
fully. At first there seemed to be no 
definite plan in Trapp’s walking: He 
passed through some of the quieter 
streets, and once he went entirely 
around a block. Now and then he went 
back to the avenue and passed through 
the crowds that still thronged it. 

And then Detective -Peter Noggins 
sensed that Trapp acted as though he 
knew that he was being followed. Nog- 
gins himself could not have explained 
why that thought came to him. He 
closed in on Trapp a bit. 

Finally Trapp came to a corner 
where there was a huge drug store that 
did a rushing business in things other 
than drugs. It was the place that sold 
more things at its soda fountain than 
any other establishment in the city. It 
dealt heavily in cigars and tobacco, too. 
Trapp swung into the drug store and 
went toward the cigar counter. 

The place was filled with men and 
women who crowded before the soda 
fountain, occupied seats at the tables 
scattered along one side, and jammed in 
front of a counter where there was a 
special sale of toilet articles. Trapp, 
as Noggins watched through the win- 
dow, stopped at the cigar counter and 
purchased some cigars, which he thrust 
igto his coat pocket. 

“Quite a smoker,” Noggins remarked 
to himself, chuckling. “He bought 
cigarettes before he went to the hotel.” 

Having paid for his cigars Trapp 
continued toward the rear of the store. 
Noggins saw him disappear in the 
crowd, and immediately hurried to the 
corner, for the store had an exit on 
the side street, too. He watched both 
entrances for a time, and Trapp did 
not come out. 

Noggins entered the store and hurried 
to the cigar counter. He failed to see 
Trapp. He made sure that the man 
was not in the store, and he looked to 


see that he was not occupying a tele- 
phone booth. He sensed that Trapp 
had dodged him, but whether pur- 
posely, he did not know. There were 
half a dozen ways in which Trapp 
could have got out of the building— 
through an arcade and another store, 
for instance. Or he could have gone 
up the stairs from the arcade to the 
second floor, walked entirely through 
the building, and out an entrance on 
another street. 

But it did not seem to worry Peter 
Noggins. He chuckled again, and then 
stepped up to the cigar clerk. He knew 
the clerk, and he described Trapp and 
asked what kind of cigars he had 
bought. 

“TI know that fellow,” the clerk said. 
“His name is Trapp, and he is a vaude- 
ville actor, and a good one, too. This 
is what he bought.” 

The clerk exhibited a Havana cigar 
with a band in many colors. It was 
not a popular brand. 

Out on the street again, and bound 
for police headquarters, Noggins di- 
gested what he had learned, instead 
of eating his belated supper and digest- 
ing that. On the street he met another 
acquaintance, a theatrical agent of 
years’ experience, and stopped to greet 
him. 

“Know an actor named Trapp?” 
Noggins asked. 

“I should say that I did,” the agent 
replied. “I’ve known him for years— 
vaudeville man—used to be a_ head- 
liner.” 

“Isn’t he a headliner now?” 

“No. His stuff got old, Noggins. 
But he is in town, and he is preparing a 
new act—or so he told me the other 
day. I hope he makes it a good one; 
if he does I’ll book him in a minute. 
Good acts of his kind are scarce these 
days, and the public is always howling 
for better stuff.” 

Peter Noggins gathered more infor- 
mation about Trapp and his particulaf 
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methods of work, and went on down 
the street. He was a bit puzzled. Cer- 
tainly Trapp was the man’s correct 
name, and a lot of people seemed to 
know him. Everybody had the idea 
he was a good man, interested in his 
profession and his own success, and at 
present making an effort to manufac- 
ture a new vaudeville turn that would 
please the agents, the managers, and 
the public. 

But Peter Noggins did not take his 
mind off Trapp entirely. If Trapp was 
The Fiend it would have to be proved 
in such a manner that the evidence 
could not be contradicted. The man 
seemed to bear an excellent reputation, 
and your careful police officer hesitates 
to arrest such a man on mere suspicion. 

Noggins, thinking things out, walked 
on to headquarters. At the curb before 
the headquarters building stood a rac- 
ing roadster that could carry two men 
besides the chauffeur, and the chauffeur 
was in his seat. That racing roadster 
was there for the purpose of taking 
Noggins and Merriwale to the scene of 
the crime, if another atrocity by The 
Fiend was reported. Noggins wanted 
what he called a “hot ‘trail.” 

Merriwale was in the detectives’ 
room when Noggins entered. ® 

“You must have eaten a ten-course 


dinner,’ Merriwale remarked, and 
grunted. 

“Oh, I walked around a bit,” Nog- 
gins said. “Anything new ?” 


“Not a wheel turning,” said Merri- 
wale 

“They may turn before morning,” 
Noggins answered. 

He was hoping that they would. 


CHAPTER III. 

A “HOT TRAIL.” 
T was almost on the stroke of mid- 
night when the alarm bell rang in 
the detectives’ room, and Noggins and 
Merriwale sprang to their feet and 
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rushed into the office of the desk ser- 
geant. 

“The Fiend’s at work at Judge Slan- 
ner’s place,” the sergeant said. “Bound 
and gagged the butler—butler managed 
to work gag out of his mouth, pull re- 
ceiver off telephone, and slip us the 
word. Fiend’s at work right now!” 

Noggins and Merriwale dashed to 
the street, sprang into the racing road- 
ster, and shouted the address at the 
driver. An instant later they were 
being carried through the streets and 
avenues of the city at a terrific rate 
of speed. 

Six blocks from the Slanner resi- 
dence the chauffeur ceased working the 
siren and slowed down the car. Nog- 
gins gave him his instructions. He 
drove the roadster up against the curb 
a block from the residence of the 
judge, and Noggins and Merriwale 
sprang out and rushed along the walk, 
keeping close to the fences and in the 
darkness as much as was possible. 

When they reached the edge of the 
judge’s extensive lawn they vaulted the 
fence and approached the house cau- 
tiously, dodging from tree to tree. 

‘Hope we get him in the act—him 
and his whole gang,” Merriwale whis- 
pered. “Make us solid with the chief, 
all right.” 

Noggins did not think it necessary 
to reply. He held an automatic in one 
hand and an electric torch in the other, 
as did Merriwale. They slipped for- 
ward until they were in the shadow 
cast by the house, and less than ten 
feet from the wall. 

And there they stopped for a mo- 
ment. They could see no lights in the 
house, but the shades might have been 
drawn tightly in the room where The 
Fiend was operating. Or, he may have 
finished his work and made his escape. 
And no sound from the house, 
either. 

“Know anything about the place?” 
Noggins whispered. 
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“Never been in it,” Merriwale re- 
plied. 

“Judge Slanner’s rich—wife has a lot 
of jewels—probably has a safe hidden 
in library,” Noggins muttered. ‘Fiend 
may be there—or on second floor in the 
judge’s bedroom.” 

“If we make a row getting in we 
may miss him when he gets out,” Mer- 
riwale said. “If he has a part of his 
gang with him they’ll be on guard, and 
we'll make a fizzle of this.” 

“Don’t worry about the gang,” Nog- 
gins said. “Never more than one been 
seen at a time, has there?” 

“No.” 

“Then if there is a gang The Fiend 
sends the one he wants to do a certain 
piece of work, after he has gathered 
his information and planned the crime. 
The Fiend is probably doing this 
himsed. The sergeant said The 
Fiend——’”’ 

“The butler probably said that be- 
cause he saw a red mask,” Merriwale 
put in. 

Now they were creeping around to 
the rear of the house. Noggins re- 
mained at one corner, and Merriwale 
went to the one opposite, so that each 
could watch two sides of the place and 
raise an alarm if they saw a man at- 
tempting to get out. If no one emerged 
within a short time they would enter 
the house themselves. 

Noggins stood close to the wall, peer- 
ing through the darkness. He had lo- 
cated windows and doors and watched 
them in turn. Nobody could get far 
away from that house, he knew, with- 
out passing through a streak of light 
and being seen. 

live minutes they waited, silent and 
watchful, and then Merriwale gave a 
cry. Noggins darted to the other cor- 
ner. Merriwale’s pistol spoke. 

“There he goes!” Noggins heard his 
comrade shout. 

He saw the fleeing man at once, dart- 
ing toward the edge of the grounds. 
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Noggins fired, too, and then gaye 
chase, as Merriwale was doing. 

On that side of the judge’s place 
there was a low stone wall, and on 
the property beyond it a new mansion 
was being constructed. Noggins saw 
their quarry vault the wall. Two more 
shots were sent after him, but they 
seemed to have no effect. It was only 
by accident that they would strike a 
flying ‘target in that place of elusive 
shadows. 

Merriwale and Noggins met at the 
wall and went over it. Here they 
found heaps of building materials— 
lumber, brick, bags of cement, scaffold- 
ing. And here the light from the near- 
est street lamp failed to penetrate, 
Their man might dodge around the 
piles of lumber and brick and eventu- 
ally evade them. Their chances for 
making a capture were not extra good. 

They separated and began searching 
around the piles, expecting every in- 
stant to clash with The Fiend or who- 
ever it was that had been in the resi- 
dence of Judge Slanner. They moved 
as silently as possible, stopping often 
to listen, watching the light spaces be- 
yond the new building to see their man 
if he attempted to run across them. 

Noggins was working carefully, for 
he was eager to make the capture. He 
worked his way to the end of a huge 
pile of lumber and began to go around 
it, not flashing his torch except when 
it was absolutely necessary. He came 
to the end of the pile and stopped for 
a moment in an effort to locate Mer- 
riwale. But Merriwale was working 
as silently as possible, too, and not 
flashing his torch, and Noggins could 
not guess his location. He did not care 
to shout and betray to The Fiend his 
own whereabouts. 

Bending forward Noggins peered 
around the end of the pile of lumber. 
Out of the dark came a smashing blow. 
Detective Peter Noggins tottered for 
ward, seemingly engulfed in whirling 
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| blackness, and then collapsed on the 
ground. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CAPTIVES. 


OGGINS seemed to travel through 

a land of fantastic dreams back 

to reality. Before he was fully con- 

scious he realized that his head pained 

him, that his neck was sore. He began 

breathing deeply, and presently his eyes 
opened. 

It made him ill at first, and he closed 
them quickly and fought to overcome 
his sudden nausea. He twitched his 
arms and found that they were held 
securely in position against something. 
Through the brain of Detective Peter 
Noggins flashed the thought that he 
was bound. 

Once more he tried to open his eyes, 
and this time the mists cleared away 
before him. He saw that he was 
lahhed in a chair, and a few feet in 
front of him was a wall. 

Now he was in command 
senses again. He raised his head. He 
had not been gagged. He turned his 
head painfully and gasped his aston- 
ishment. Bound in another chair, and 
less than six feet from him, was Detec- 
tive Merriwale. 

Apparently Merriwale was uncon- 
scious. Noggins glanced quickly 
around the room—as much of it as he 
could see from his position. It 
a small room and only poorly fur- 
nished. In the center was a table with 
a kerosene lamp burning on it. Al- 
most in front of Noggins was a closed 
door. Noggins could see one window, 
across which had been nailed 
Opaque cloth. 

He gave his attention to Merriwale 
again and called his name. He knew 
that Merriwale was regaining con- 
sciousness slowly. And after a time 
Merriwale opened his eyes, closed and 
opened them again, gasped, struggled to 
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get free—and then realized his posi- 
tion. He turned his head and saw 
Noggins. 

“What ”” Merriwale began. 

“It seems that we have been taken 
prisoner,” Noggins said. 

“I suppose The Fiend had some of 
his gang hiding around those piles of 
lumber.” 

“How do you feel?’ asked Noggins. 

Merriwale described his feelings as 
well as he could. 

“Um!” Noggins grunted. 
been doped.” 

“I got a smash on the head 

“So did I. We were smashed on 
the head and then doped with a hypo- 
dermic and carried—here. And where 
we are is a big guess.” 

“What’s the game?” 
wondered. 

“IT suppose we'll learn 
enough,” Noggins replied. 

“At least we know one thing—I’m 
right and you’re wrong. The Fiend 
has a gang,” Merriwale declared. “If 
he had been alone back there at the 
judge’s he would simply have made his 
get-away. No single man would have 
cracked us on the head one at a time. 
He ran, and we chased him—and he 
led us right into the middle of his 
gang. And they did the rest.” 

“Not necessarily,” Noggins replied. 

Merriwale would have continued the 
argument, but there was an interrup- 
tion. The door before them opened, 
and they were confronted by a man 
they took instantly to be The Fiend. 
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“We've 


Merriwale 


that soon 


He was a man of more than medium 
height, dressed in inconspicuous cloth- 
ing. He wore a red mask, and a soft 
hat was pulled down over his head and 
his coat collar turned up, so that the 
two detectives could not see even his 
ears or the back of his head and neck 
—things that at times are not difficult 
to identify. 

They stared at him in silence, wait- 
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ing for him to speak. A chuckle came 
from behind the mask. Noggins was 
looking him over swiftly from head to 
foot. .He saw that The Frend was a 
most ca®ful man. He even wore 
gloves—for hands are easily identified 
sometimes. 

“Well?” Noggins asked presently. 

“So you two gentlemen are city de- 
tectives!” The Fiend spoke in a low, 
deep voice as he took a step nearer 
them. “Noggins and Merriwale, the 
bright particular stars of the force. 
And you believed that you could catch 
The Fiend?” 

“We're with you, at any rate,” Nog- 
gins said. 

“Il brought you here,” The Fiend 
said. “I had a purpose in it. It was 
not difficult, either—you were merely 
knocked on the heads. Then—the 
guess I heard you make about the hypo- 
dermic was an excellent one, Noggins. 
You were properly doped.” 

“What are you going to do with us?” 
Noggins asked. 

“fT want my men and women to see 
you. I happen to know both of you 
by sight, but some of my people do 
not,” The Fiend answered. “I want 
them to inspect your features so they’ll 
know you and can be on guard if you 
persist in your foolish attempt to cap- 
ture us and send us up.” 

“We'll do that, all right, sooner or 
later,” Noggins said. 

The Fiend chuckled again. “I dis- 
agree with you,” he said. “You may 
be able to handle common, ignorant 
crooks, but you'll find yourselves up 
against people with brains this time. 
I'm going to keep you as you are, and 
have my people inspect you, one by one. 
Then another little touch of the hypo- 
dermic, and I'll have you hauled to a 
certain place and dropped. When you 
regain your senses you can go back to 
headquarters and tell your chief how 
easily you were handled. And, though 


you have seen the inside of this room, 
you do not know what the outside looks 
like. You do not know in what part 
of the city you are. There are many 
thousands of rooms like this. By the 
time you find this one—if you start a 
city-wide search—everything in it will 
be changed; painting, wall paper, fur- 
niture, everything. And you'll find re- 
spectable people living in it.” 

“Going to show off the animals, are 
you?” Noggins asked with a sneer, 
“Well, be merciful about it. Give me 
a smoke, for instance. My head aches 
yet where somebody hit me, and a 
smoke may do me good.” 

“Oh, I’m willing to do that,” The 
Fiend said. “But I hope you are not 
thinking of burning off the rope around 
your wrists with a lighted cigar. That 
trick was worn out years ago, my dear 
Noggins.” 

“T never use old tricks,” Noggins 
said. 

The [Fiend chuckled 
reached_in a pocket and brought out 
a cigar, thrust it between Noggin’ 
teeth, and struck a match and held tt 
out. Noggins puffed with evident 
relish. 

“Good smoke,” he said. 

“Want one?” The Fiend asked Mer- 
riwale. 

“No!” 

“Very well. Now I'll have my 
ple look you over one at a time, gentle- 
men.” 

Once more he chuckled and 
through the door and closed it. Al 
most immediately it was opened again, 
and a shorter man stepped out. He, 
too, had a red mask over his face. But 
he wore a gray suit, and his hair was 
red. He walked to within four feet 
of Noggins and Merriwale and looked 
at them well. And then he turned his 
back and went through the door. 


“Likely looking thug,” Noggins com- 
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Again the door opened. Another 
man stepped out. He wore gloves and 
a red mask, as the others had. He 
seemed to be a bit taller, but not so 
tall as The Fiend. His inspection 
lasted but a moment, and he left the 
room. 

“Get a line on them, Noggins,” Mer- 
riwale whispered. 

“I’m doing that, all right, to the best 
of my ability,” Noggins said. 

The door opened once more, and a 
woman emerged. The mask covered 
her face effectually, and even her ears, 
and all that Noggins and Merriwale 
could see were two glittering eyes and 
heavy, black hair. She, too, wore 
gloves. 

Calmly she stepped close to each of 
them and looked them over, but she 
did not speak. Merriwale made some 
remark to her, but no reply was forth- 
coming, and the detective took it for 
granted that she had orders to say noth- 
ing. 

She went back through the door, and 
presently another man came out. He 
was stooped and acted like an old man, 
though mask and gloves prevented Nog- 
gins arid Merriwale from making sure 
of that. And soon after he had gone 
The Fiend put in his appearance again. 

“I’m sorry all of my people are not 
here, but at least you have been shown 
to some of them,” he said. “You 
might as well give up all hope of catch- 
ing The Fiend. You are dealing with 
a man of brains who has surrounded 
himself with others who have them.” 

“Modest violet, aren’t you?” Noggins 
sneeringly inquired. 

“I merely state a fact,” The Fiend 
said. “As for you and Mr. Merriwale, 
I'll put you to sleep again now and 
have you hauled away from here and 
dropped in some out-of-the-way place 
to stay until you regain consciousness. 
Give my regards to the chief when you 
get back to headquarters. And it may 


interest you to know that we got some 
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rare jewels to-night at the residence of 
Judge Slanner.” 

The Fiend chuckled again and took 
a hypodermic needle from one of his 
pockets. He advanced toward Merti- 
wale. 

“A nice, little sleep,” he said in a 
low tone. , 

“If you-jab that thing at me 
Merriwale began. 

But it was useless to protest. All 
Merriwale could do was to squirm a 
little beneath his bonds. The Fiend 
chuckled once more and jabbed the 
needle home, and then turned toward 
Noggins. 

“And now for you, Mr. Noggins,” 
he said, taking another prepared needle 
from his pocket and returning the one 
he had used on Merriwale. “You 
rightfully belong to the homicide squad, 
I understand. It would be better for 
your reputation if you confined your 
work to homicide’, for you’ll not run 
across The Fiend in that field. I do 
not find it necessary to kill. It is so 
easy for a man of brains to overcome 
people without killing them.” 

“You're near the end of your rope 
right now, and don’t know it,” Noggins 
said. 

“Think you'll get me in time, do 
you?” 

“Sure of it!’ Noggins replied. 
“You’re as good as in jail this minute, 
unless you get out of the city before 
I work off the effects of that drug 
you're going to give me.” 

“I have no intention of quitting the 
city. I find it too profitable here,” The 
Fiend replied. 

“You may not like the climax of the 
drama. Possibly some members of the 
police force have brains, too.” 

“When it comes to brains the police 
are mere supers in the play of life.” 

“Supers, eh?” said Noggins. 

“Mere ‘stuges’,” said The Fiend. 
And then he plunged the needle into 
Noggins’ wrist. 


” 
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CHAPTER V. 
EXPOSED. 


OGGINS and Merriwale returned 

to consciousness at the edge of a 

small park in a suburb. The former 
glanced at his watch. 

“I suppose long before this our 
chauffeur has returned to headquarters 
and told that we disappeared,” Nog- 
gins said. “It is the proper thing, I 
take it, to get back to headquarters as 
soon as possible and report.” 

“And a nice report it’ll be!” Merri- 
wale exclaimed. “It'll make us look 
like fools.” 

“Don’t feel too foolish until to-mor- 
row,’ Noggins advised. 

“Well, he made fools of us, didn’t 
he ?”’ 

“I don’t know about that,” said Nog- 
gins. “I think we'll have The Fiend 


behind bars before many hours.” 
Merriwale scoffed a bit at that. As 

soon as they felt strong enough they 

hurried along the street until they came 


to the nearest car line. But it was 
after three o'clock in the morning, and 
only owl cars were running. So they 
continued to walk and covered more 
than a mile before a car overtook them. 

Half an hour later they entered po- 
lice headquarters, wrote their report 
and dropped it into the box for the 
chief, and then went to their respective 
homes. 

At ten o’clock in the morning Nog- 
gins entered the office of the chief of 
detectives. 

‘‘Merriwale promised to be here be- 
fore eleven, sir,” he said. ‘In the 
meantime I’d like to send two men to 
bring a fellow to the station.” 

“Go as far as you like, especially if 
it has anything to do with landing The 
Fiend,” the chief said. 

“T think I can do that, sir.” 

“If you can you’re a wonder, Nog- 
gins, and will have my sincere thanks, 
The first editions of the evening papers, 


which came out about half an hour ago, 
carry tales about the robbery of Judge 
Slanner. The Fiend got the famous 
Slanner jewels.” 

Noggins left the troubled chief to 

go to the outer office and make ar- 
rangements for the arrest he wanted, 
Then he returned to the chief’s office, 
as he had been instructed, and sat in 
a corner while the chief went through 
a mass of papers on his desk. Pres- 
ently Merriwale came in. And a few 
minutes after that two officers entered 
the office, with Mr. Trapp between 
them. 
- Apparently the actor was an angry 
man. His face was flushed, and he 
seemed about to give forth a verbal 
eruption. 

“Where did you get him?’ Noggins 
asked. 

“In his room at the hotel,” one of the 
policemen reported. “He had just got 
up—wasn’t dressed yet.” 

“Must have been keeping late hours,” 
said Noggins. 

“IT do that frequently,” 
ploded. “I have been an actor for 
years and am used to late hours. And 
recently I have been working on a new 
act. I work until quite late and then 
go out for a stroll before retiring. Is 
there any crime in that? Why have 
I been brought here? I’m a _ law- 
abiding citizen. I can bring half a 
dozen men of standing to testify as to 
my character.” 

“No doubt,” Noggins replied. “Your 
name is Trapp, and you are an actor. 
You used to be a vaudeville headliner.” 

“And I'll be a headliner again when 
this new act is finished. But what do 
you want with me? My time is val- 
uable, and I have no desire to hang 
around a police station.” 

“You’re not going to hang—merely 
going to the pen for about twenty 
years,” Noggins said. “Sit down, 
Trapp, and listen to me.” 


Trapp ex- 
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“If you try any nonsense on me I'll 
make it cost the city a pretty penny.” 

“Tut, tut!” Noggins said. “This 
office isn't a stage, Trapp, so you can 
forego your acting. If you'll listen to 
me I'll tell you something about your- 
self.” Noggins turned to face his su- 
perior. “This man, chief,” he said, “is 
The Fiend.” 

The chief and Merriwale showed 
their surprise. Trapp looked blank an 
instant and then laughed sarcastically. 

“If you seek insanity look at the first 
policeman you run across,” he said. “I 
am The Fiend? I am the bold crim- 
inal who is raising blazes in this town? 
I'd be a hot sketch as a crook. I 
wouldn’t have nerve enough to hold up 
an armless maa and take a wallet out 
of his pocket!” 

“You listen to me,” Noggins said 
firmly. ‘Your name is Trapp. You 
are well and favorably known to sev- 
ral men of standing. You live in a 
decent place and pass for a gentleman. 
You have plenty of money for your 
needs, but you are careful with it. 
That is only one side of you, however, 
Mr. Trapp. You are leading a double 
life.” 

“A double life?” Trapp gasped. 

“You are. It is a very clever ar- 
rangement, too. You travel under your 
own name and seemingly go about 
your own business. Now you are 
Trapp the actor, and now you are The 
Fiend. Do you know how I came to 
suspect you first? Because of the per- 
fume you use. I know a lot about per- 
fumes, and know that that scent is not 
easily procurable. I passed you on the 
street last night, and got a whiff, and 
followed. 

“A little after nine o’clock you went 
to your hotel and to your room.” 

“And remained there!” 

“And remained there—yes—for a 
few minutes. I went into the alley and 
watched, Mr. Trapp. You changed 
your shirt, slipped through a back win- 


dow, went down the fire escape and out 
upon the street. If you were taking an 
honest stroll before retiring why did 
you not go out the front door? The 
perfume was your first mistake, and 
going out by way of the fire escape 
while I was watching was your second. 
Keep silent, now, and [’ll tell you more. 

“I trailed you through the streets. 
You went into a certain drug store, 


ebought some cigars, and dodged me. I 


returned to headquarters. Soon an 
alarm came in. The Fiend was at work 
at the residence of Judge Slanner. 
You escaped from the house after we 
arrived, and ran to the next lot where 
there were piles of building materials. 
Merriwale and I followed in an attempt 
to make a capture. You smashed us 
on our heads, one at a time, doped us 
from a hypodermic needle, threw us 
into an auto you had waiting, and took 
us to your real headquarters. 

“There you lashed us in chairs, and 
when we regained consciousness you 
talked to us, and then had some of your 
gang parade before us and inspect our 
features, so they’d know us whenever 
they saw us on the street. Then you 
doped us again, carried us out in the 
suburbs, and left us. And I suppose 
you returned to your hotel then, since 
the men arrested you there. 

“Very clever, Mr. Trapp! Of course, 
you live a respectable life as Trapp. 
You slip from the hotel, go to that other 
place, change your clothing, do the 
work of The Fiend, change your cloth- 
ing again, and return to the hotel. But 
you got caught!” 

“Are you utterly insane?” Trapp 
cried. “I never heard such nonsense in 
my life. It’s a pretty tale, my dear 
sir; but you can’t make it work. You 
had to have a man for The Fiend, did 
you, and so you picked on one you 
thought was a poor, friendless actor? 
3ut you made a mistake. I have 
friends who have known me for years.” 

“Tut, tut!’ Noggins said. “Let us 
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get down to facts. You have been 
dropping behind in the acting game for 
a few years. You have been dabbling 
in crime. You are pretending to be 
arranging a new act, but that is just a 
blind. You have no intention of accept- 
ing booking on any vaudeville circuit. 
That perfume was a mistake, as I 
have said. Leaving your hotel in that 
way was another. And there were 
still others, Mr. Trapp.” 

“Yes? Suppose you kindly explain.” 

“You bought cigars. I ascertained 
what kind—a kind that is not at all 
popular. In that place where the gang 
was inspecting us I asked you for a 
cigar, and it was the kind you pur- 
chased in the drug store!” 

“Hundreds of men 
brand.” 

“That is just another incident, 
Trapp—not the entire thing. I talked 
to you, you will remember, and you 
walked into my trap when I began 
using theatrical terms. You spoke of 
‘stuges,’ slang for students. Nobody 
but a man of the stage would use that 
term. And an old man of the stage— 
most younger actors call them ‘supers.’ 
And you made another mistake, Trapp. 
You drugged me after you had smashed 
me on the head. But it was the smash 
that kept me unconscious for a time, 
not the drugging. You drugged me 
again after we had been inspected. 
But the drug did not work, Trapp. 

“Suppose I say to you that I am im- 
mune from that drug—that once, after 
an accident, I was given so much of it 
during a period of weeks that I became 
inoculated with it? Suppose I tell 
you that I use that drug myself as 
dope? Suppose I say to you that the 
little amount you gave, fearing to give 
too much and cause death, did not put 
me to sleep at all, that I played ‘possum 
and watched you—saw your face with 
the mask off, located the place where 
we were inspected, let you go ahead 
and work your will so I could gather 


smoke that 


evidence, that I didn’t make an attempt 
to handle you then because you were 
armed and had taken away my pistol, 
and because Merriwale was really un- 
conscious? And I knew, of course, 
that I could get you this morning. You 
would continue to play the double game 
—be the innocent Mr. Trapp, actor, at 
the hotel.” 

“You—you Trapp gasped. 

“And suppose I tell you that—as a 
demonstration that the police have 
brains—I located your cache, know how 
you dispose of some of your swag—and 
know where the Slanner jewels are at 
this moment!” 

Trapp was pale now. He started 
from his chair, then sank back into it. 

“Tt’s—it’s all nonsense!” he gasped. 
“It’s ridiculous! The Fiend 
gang. You can’t find a suspicious man 
or woman who is acquainted with me.” 

“How about the gang, Noggins?” the 
chief asked. 

“There is no gang,’ Noggins de- 
elared. 

“But we saw them last night, 
found it!’ Merriwale cried. 

“Some more of Mr. Trapp’s clever- 
ness,” Noggins declared. “He was 
eager to have the police believe that 
there was a gang. It would be harder 
locating The Fiend if the police were 
looking for a gang. He could work 
safer alone.” 

“But we saw them,” Merriwale pro- 
tested. 

“Allow me to explain,” Noggin 
“and then perhaps Trapp will sce that 
further denial is useless. Trapp is a 
protean actor, as an agent told me last 
night. We did not see members of a 
band of criminals. We saw Mr. Trapp 
giving a special performance for our 
benefit, in an attempt to make us believe 
there was a gang. You remember, 
Merriwale, we saw only one person at 
atime? Very well. 

‘“‘When he began putting on the show 
I suspected the plan. When we chased 
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The Fiend around those heaps of 
building materials we got soft earth and 
brickdust on our shoes, Merriwale, and 
The Fiend did the same, of course. 
And when he put on his little show, 
and you were so busy looking at the 
masks and trying to get an idea of fea- 
tures, I was looking at the feet. 

“The costumes were changed, even 
the wigs at times—no trick at all for 
a good protean actor who can play half 
a dozen characters and change clothes 
rapidly. Trapp stepped out of the 
room, put on another costume, and 
stepped back again. But, strange to 
say, the shoes always were the same! 
Would the members of a gang wear 
the same pair of shoes? They had mud 
and brickdust on them, and a tiny patch 
on one toe. And the shoes never were 
changed. That was a mistake, Trapp. 
It was a clever scheme, but it did not 
work. Chief, Trapp is The Fiend, and 
Trapp also is The Fiend’s gang. How 
about it, Trapp?” 

“You—you devil!” Trapp cried. 

“Don’t give me credit,” Noggins said. 
“It was your own mistakes that landed 
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you, not my cleverness. I merely kept 
my eyes open.” 

“Curse that perfume!” 

Trapp knew the moment after his 
verbal explosion that he had betrayed 
himself. Noggins merely grinned. 

“And that was a pretty story of mine 
about the drug not working,” he went 
on. “It wasn’t a lie—I don’t lie, and 
I don’t condone lies. I said ‘suppose,’ 
didn’t I? I merely gave you a bunch 
of suppositions, and your guilty con- 
science did the rest. But I felt 
that I was right. Perhaps, Trapp, 
they'll let you put on your protean 
stunt at the Christmas show at the 
prison. And, to come down to the 
immediate moment, would you prefer 
a detention cell with an eastern or 
southern exposure? We. strive 
please.” 

Then Detective Peter Noggins with- 
drew into his shell, waved a hand at 
the chief to show that he was done, and 
started to leave the private office. 

“By the way, Trapp,” he said, “that 
was a deuced good cigar. And I’m 
saving the band as a souvenir!” 


sure 


to 
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NEW SCHEME FOR ROBBING TRAVELERS 


FNTERING the compartment shared by Mrs. James Savoy and Mrs. Dollie 
Murphy on a train carrying them from Chicago to their homes in Port- 
land, Oregon, a suave thief recently robbed the two women of jewelry valued 


at twenty-five hundred dollars. 


arousing his victims’ suspicions, by representing himself as a 
whose duty it was to inspect their baggage. 
well that the women at once accepted his story as true and 


The man got away with the valuables, without 


government agent 
acted his part so 
turned over their 


He spoke and 


luggage to him so that he might satisfy himself that they were not carrying 


a 


any prohibited articles. 


> 


the “government inspector” took his departure respectfully. 


When he had examined all the women’s belongings 


He worked rap- 


idly, for he left the train just before it moved out of the station on its long 


trip. 


Not until they had traveled about four hundred miles did Mrs. Savoy and 


Then they remembered the 


Mrs. Murphy discover that their jewels were gone. j 
baggage inspector and notified the police. 
Detectives were put on the case at once and ran down John J. Coughlin, 


who is 


said to have confessed that he robbed the women and had worked the 


same game in all the large cities of the East and the Middle West before he 


was arrested. 





&) Charles W.Tyler 


Author of ‘‘Raggedy Ann,”’ 


RS. THOMPSON was waiting 
for her husband when he came 
home from the store shortly 
after five o'clock. 

“Hurry up, Cy,” she said as the 
gentleman stamped into the back hall, 
“we're going to a show to-night.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Mr. Thompson, 
grunting as he struggled out of his 
overcoat. 

“Yes, is that so?” mimicked the lady 
of the house. ‘Say, who is Bill?” 

“Bill,” murmured Mr, Thompson, 
backing up to the stove to warm his 
spine. “Bill, Bill who?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” 
Thompson, “but listen.” 





M rs. 


said 


She picked up a letter from the table. 
This is what she read: 


Mr. AND Mrs. Cyrus THompson, Myrtle 
Street. 

My Dear Frienps: I have just been to see 
the Rodney Wainwright production at the 
Edgemont Theater, and I want you folks to 
go. It’s a corking show. I don’t know when 
I have enjoyed myself so much. Certainly 
not in a long time. There are pretty girls 
and fine music, and the sweetest little Japs. 
It was good. I thought of you people right 
away. I know you get out so little. I don’t 
know when I’ve known you to go out. I 
hope you won't be offended because I have 
presumed to send you a couple of tickets, 
which I hope you will accept with the sin- 
cere compliments of BILL, 

“And who the devil is Bill?” de- 
manded Mr. Thompson a little irritably, 
looking at his wife over the tops of his 
glasses. 

“Well,” asserted the latter personage, 
“it must be some of your friends. Don’t 
you know—can’t you guess?” 


etc, 


“Know? Guess?” sputtered the mis- 
ter, preparing to wash at the sink. 
“Great Scott, I’ll bet that I know 
than one hundred and ninety-nine Bills, 
Funny he wouldn’t sign his last name.” 

“Just like a man, I must say,” 
clared the lady, carefully examining 1 
back and inside of the envelope, 
front and back of the two bits of re 
cardboard, and the back of the 
itself, and reading the letter for a 
ond time; “because his name is 
he thinks right off we ought to 
who it is—whether it is Bill Spivin 
Bill Cleaves or Bill Gaffney. 


sé 


more 
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Mr. T. from somewhere in the depth 
of an. animated towel surface, “or up 
in pie heaven?” 

“First row in the balcony,” said Mrs, 
T., after an examination, “right in the 
center. Two dollars and twenty cents 
apiece. Four-forty for two of ’em. It 
must be somebody right around here, 
but for the life of me I can’t think 
who it could be.” 

“Shall we go?” 

“Might’s well. We've got plent: 
time. I guess it don’t begin till ; 
eight, does it?” 

Mr. Thompson was combing his bald 
dome industriously with a brush. 

“And probably to-morrow,” he com- 
plained, “Bill Durkee or Bill Madden 
or Bill Howe or Bill Smith will come 
hooting into the store and want to know 
how we liked the show, and will feel 
sort of put out because we couldn't 
guess what Bill it was, and didn’t call 
him right up and thank him.” 








“Yes,” complained the always more 
or less practical Mrs. Thompson, “and 
then you have got to, nine chances out 
of ten, turn around and do ’em a favor. 
They will either want you to ‘swap 
checks’, or get ’em something at whole- 
sale, or loan ’em your car, or give some 
friend of theirs a job. That’s most 
always how it is when your friends 
start getting generous. They aren’t giv- 
ing something away for nothing 
nowadays.” 

“Probably ain’t any more my friend 
than he is yours, Harriet,” reminded the 
husband. “You notice the letter is ad- 
dressed to Mister and Missus.” 

And so Mr. Thompson and his wife 
went to the theater. 


Mrs. Thompson never laughed so 
much in her life, and Mr. Thompson 
nearly rolled out of his seat when Lil- 
lian Fitzgerald “sang like a tomcat.” 

Mrs. Thompson thought the Meyakos 
were just too cute for anything, and 
Mr. Thompson liked Trixie Jenery, the 
dancer, the best; but he didn’t tell his 
better half. Mrs. T. thought she was 
not dressed properly. 

“Don’t know when I’ve enjoyed my- 
self so much,” remarked Mr. Thompson 
with a chuckle, as himself and Mrs. T. 
were waiting in the subway for a City 
Point car. “I won’t forget this night 
for a long time. Best show I’ve seen 
in years. You've got to hand it to Bill. 
Mighty white of him, I tell you.” 

“Yes, it was good,” agreed Mrs. T. 
conservatively. “Very, good indeed.” 
And as a sort of afterthought: “We 
ought to come to town oftener, Cy. We 
never go anywhere. Sit in nights and 
read and sew and put out the cat and 
go to bed. Look at old man Grayber 
and his wife; they go somewhere every 
week, and where they’ve got a dollar 
you've got ahundred. ’Tain’t as though 
we couldn’t afford it.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Thompson, 
must,” 


~ we 
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Mr. Thompson had his key ready 
when he tramped up on to the piazza, 
but he didn’t need it. The front door 
was wide open. 

His wife mounted the steps, puffing 
and stamping her feet. She suddenly 
found herself confronted by a tragic 
husband. He fixed his better half with 
a stern eye. 

“Look at that!” he 
pointing. “Y-o-u were the 
out!” accusingly. . 

“For goodness sake!” wheezed Mrs. 
T.; and then, explosively: “I was not 
the last one out of the house, Cy 
Thompson! You came back after the 
tickets. You were the last one out 
yourself. You’d forget your head if it 
wasn’t hitched onto your neck!” 

Still paving the way for a family row, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson entered the 
hall wrangling. 


commanded, 
last one 


Mr. T. switched on the lights. Some- 
thing snapped under his foot. He 
looked down. He was standing on a 


small section of the door casing, fas- 
tened to which was a piece of black 
metal, which, on closer examination, 
proved to be a portion of one hitherto 
perfectly good lock. 

For an instant there was a tense si 
lence; then Mr. Thompson lifted his 
voice in wild. dismay, at the same time 
lunging for the dining room. 

Again he groped for the light switch. 
The dining room was flooded with a 
white glare. Cy Thompson shot one 
swift glance about him, then bellowed: 


“Great Ned, this house has_ been 
burglarized, Harriet!’ 

“Oh, my soul!” moaned Mrs. T., 
wringing her hands. “Grandma’s 
silver!” 


The drawers of the sideboard were 
all out; some had been dumped onto 
the floor. Dishes were broken, chairs 
tipped out of the way, the door of the 
china cabinet was open. A small-sized 
cyclone could have done no worse. 

Mr. Thompson paused for a brief sur- 
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vey. He had reached a point where it ap- 
peared that there was no manner of re- 
lieving himself except by the use of 
profanity. Mr. Cy Thompson seldom 
swore. Nevertheless, under the exist- 
ing conditions he believed that he would 
be forgiven; so he began. 

For more years than he could com- 
pute offhand, Cy Thompson had, each 
night, been in the habit of placing the 
receipts of the day and _ whatever 
money there was in the little grimy safe 
at the store into a small canvas bag, 
the mouth of which was closed by 
means of running strings, and cram- 
ming this into his pocket just before 
leaving the store. 

At home, either immediately upon 
arrival there, or, if something occurred 
to distract him temporarily, as soon as 
it was convenient he went into the par- 
lor and lifted one corner of the couch 
cover and consigned the small bag of 
money to the blackness there for secur- 
ity till the morning. Mr. Thompson 
could not really remember when he 
had begun this practice, it had been so 
long ago; or he could not have told 
just why he had chosen this rather 
insecure hiding place. 

In the passing of the years the thing 
had become merely a mechanical func- 
tion of which he was half unconscious. 
He had seldom considered the possi- 
bility that one day—or night—burglars 
might break in and steal. On the few 
occasions when such meditation had 
taken place, he had told himself that 
no thief would ever think of looking 
under a couch in the parlor for money. 


Hence it was with not a little trepi- 
dation in his heart that Mr. Thompson 
directed his wandering footsteps in the 
direction of the parlor. 

Evidently the housebreaker had not 
considered the possibilities of the couch 
except as a sort of court of last resort, 
for the room itself was in a fearful 
state of disorder. 

The piano had been  violated— 
grossly ; the upholstery of two big easy- 
chairs had been slashed, the grafonola 
had been partially dissected, the screen 
which temporarily blocked off the fire- 
place opening was torn from its place, 
the sofa cast aside and now was bottom 
side up in the midst of the ruins—and 
Mr. Thompson’s old gray pouch was 
gone. 

It seemed the ungentlemanly burglar 
had exhibited a most worthy stead- 
fastness of purpose, possessing, as he 
must have, the knowledge that Mr. 
Thompson carried money home with 
him each night, but not the enlight- 
enment as concerned its exact location 
in the house. That was a detail that 
had been left to be worked out when 
opportunity came for undisturbed con- 
centration anent the matter at hand. 

On the dining-room table Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson later discovered a note 
the handwriting of which was the same 
firm, businesslike hand as the one which 
had penned the communication which 
had accompanied the theater tickets. It 
read: 

Dear Mr. AND Mrs. THOMPSON: 
know who sent the tickets 


It was signed “Ball.” 
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“A JM. Allen 


HEN the six-thirty train from 
% 7 Kansas City backed in and 

came to a standstill under the 

big shed at the St. Louis de- 
pot, the first passenger to set foot on 
the platform was “Chance-it” Durkin. 
Unlike his fellow travelers, who_imme- 
diately began pouring forth into the 
smoky gloom that never, never is ab- 
sent from large train sheds, Chance-it 
did not hike immediately for the gate 
in the iron fence, beyond which lies all 
kinds of relief for the limbs and spirits 
sore cramped from long train riding. 
On the contrary, he walked to the op- 
posite edge of the platform, by which 
stood a single, neglected-looking bag- 
gage coach, and, facing toward the de- 
pot building, at a point a block away, 
he gave himself up to an attentive study 
of the backs of the crowd hurrying 
eagerly toward the open gate. Nobody 
noticed Chance-it, for he had dis- 
mounted from the smoker far up at 
the front end of the train, where only 
a handful of tobacco addicts would have 
to pass him. Which was not well, for 
Chance-it’ unnoticed, all too 
frequently ss and trouble for 
law-abiding citizens, as well as work 
and worry for the police. 

A veteran crook was this cold-eyed, 
quiet-looking chap with the poker face 
—a veteran crook whose thumb print 
and photograph were treasured care- 
fully by the police of all the larger 
cities; who was listed by them first as 
a pickpocket, or “dip,” and more re- 


s deeds, if 


entailed | 


cently as a burglar or second-story 
worker. Certainly his present position 
gave no indication of activity of the 
sort that had gotten him such wide no- 
tice. Yet you never can tell. Chance-it 
was busy, and criminally busy, at that. 
Right now he was working on the 
chance of his life—as he would have 
phrased it—a chance to get away clean 
with the biggest roll that ever had come 
within range of his fast-working fin- 
gers. And Chance-it was the lad to 
cash in on such a chance. Stick a pin 
there. 

He had stumbled on the thing down 
in a little Texas burg inside the edge of 
the old fields, where he had gone in 


the vain hope that his reputation had 
not preceded him, only to be ordered 
out of town by a peremptory fly dick. 
So he had gone to the depot, intending 
to try a town farther north. There he 


overheard, accidentally, part of a con- 
versation between a couple of young 
platform lizards—talk not intended for 
his ears, and which should not have 
concerned him—and upon just that and 
nothing more he had built high and un- 
holy hopes. It had happened thus: 

A third young man was shaking 
hands with one of the lizards and hav- 
ing all the good luck in the world wished 
on him as Chance-it approached. When 
this man faced about and strolled up 
the platform his well-wisher turned to 
his companion with a question that 
would have got Chance-it’s undivided 
attention though he—Chance-it—had 
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been the center of a ring of fly dicks, 
and manacled, at that. 

“Do you know, Al, that guy is rot- 
ting with money?” 

“Zat so?” said Al. 
troduce me?” 

“Didn’t think of it. His name’s Tom 
Hammer, and he’s been a cheap skate 
’round here for some time, meetin’ his 
little three squares any way he could, 
and bein’ treated accordin’, But last 
week when they brought in that gusher 
south of here he turns up with docu- 
ments showin’ that he had a_ hard- 
earned dollar or two invested in it, 
and the big-money guys slipped him 
twenty-seven thousand and five hun- 
dred cool bucks for what he owned. 
So now he’s goin’ to give the U. S. the 
once-over, and if he sees any part he 
likes he figures to buy. Got the money 
—all the money—in cash, right on him, 
and leavin’ by this next train for St. 
Louis, where his tour of inspection be- 
gins. He let me take a peep at it last 
night—the first thousand-dollar bills 
I'd ever lamped. Gee!” 

Chance-it moved on with a new pur- 
pose in life. At the ticket window he 
bought a passage to St. Louis. Then 
he lingered near in the hope that the 
interesting tourist had not bought his 
ticket yet. Which was a good hunch. 
In a few moments Mr. Hammer, wear- 
ing a natural expression of complete 
satisfaction which would not yield 
wholly to the look of world wisdom 
he was trying to register, halted at the 
ticket window. Chance-it couldn't 
mistake his man; he had overheard 
enough to get a good idea of Hammer’s 
appearance. From a little distance 
Chance-it saw him pay for his ticket, 
but the wallet which he threw open so 
carelessly contained nothing of particu- 
lar interest to Chance-it. Greenback 
bills, a mere trifle. 

So they had taken the train, Chance-it 
in the smoker and Hammer in the chair 
car, and ridden north. Kansas City’s 


“Why’n’t you in- 


big, crowded depot tempted Chance-it 


with an opportunity not to be rejected, 
and he elbowed his way past the Texan 
half a dozen times, each time probing 
a pocket in the new, ready-made suit, 
But the most promising thing his crafty 
fingers touched was the new wallet con- 
taining greenback bills—and that was 
best let alone yet a while. The real 
money, he decided at last, must be in 
a money belt, which would—of course 
—be worn under his clothing. That 
called for a different line of endeavor; 
but Chance-it was something more than 
a dip. Meanwhile, the Texan, sunk 
deep in dreams of the joys he was about 
to enter into, noticed Chance-it not at 
all. 

From Kansas City to St. Louis 
Chance-it, in the smoker, put in the 
weary hours evolving and perfecting 
a plan by which he should get his capa- 
ble fingers into a money belt—which 
one wears under one’s clothing—and 
then make a clean get-away. Which 
means he planned for time and circum- 
stances wherein to work undisturbed 
with a victim unable to resist, give 
alarm, or afterward identify his assail- 
ant; and then time to disappear with- 
out trace. Some plan, then, think you? 
Chance-it didn’t find it so, for St. Louis 
was still a half hour ahead when he 
lighted a cigar and leaned back with a 
sigh of satisfaction, murmuring to him- 
self, ‘‘I’ll chance it.” The Texan, mean- 
while, elaborated his dreams. And 
now, leaning against the deserted bag- 
gage coach, we see Chance-it, scanning 
the ebb of the groups of travelers, alert 
and ready, conscious of only one chance 
that could prevent the successful exe- 
cution of his plan: that the talkative 
platform lizard might be wrong about 
the fellow having the big wad on his 
person. Barring that, Chance-it figured 
himself to be working a cinch. 

Presently he saw his man, waist 
high above the hurrying flow of pas: 
sengers, descending the car steps; the 
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next minute he lost him in the throng. 
So then he, too, made his way toward 
the gate, and, seeing the Texan pass 
through some hundred or so feet ahead, 
continued following leisurely through 
the gate, across the promenade which 
lies between the iron fence and the de- 
pot proper, and on to the arcade by 
which one may come directly from the 
train shed to Market Street. Here he 
paused and set down the light grip he 
carried, for the Texan had stopped at 
the far entrance of the arcade and was 


giving noisy, bustling Market Street 
that wide-eyed once-over which indi- 
cates the small-town up-bringing. Five 


minutes the Texan stood staring; then, 
clutching his shiny new telescope un- 
der his arm, he hurried across the street. 
Chance-it moved forward to the street, 
and, seeing his man rambling along on 
the other side, made bold, after a min- 
ute, to stroil in the direction on 
his side. But before he had reached 
the corner he saw the Texan halt be- 
moderate-sized hotels, 
which in this neighborhood contend 
with the doubtful “flop joints” for the 
privilege of lodging the homeless stran- 
ger at so much per, and by the time he 
had taken the score or so of steps nec- 


same 


P > 2 
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essary to come directly opposite, the 
Texan making a rather diffident 
approach to the desk—or rather coun- 


but gorgeou: ly 
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e-glass 

quarry Jerk; saw the big ho- 
forward and the 
rite therein; saw a “bell hop” 
and 


tel register pushed 
Texan 
approach, pick up the telescope, 
lead the way 
mediately 


to the elevator, which im- 
swallowed upward ; 
and, certain now of the place where 
his victim planned to sleep, proceeded 
to give its environs his careful atten- 
tion, 

The hotel stood on a corner, a four- 
story building with, maybe, a seventy- 


them 
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five-foot front either way. Only its 
office seemed to be on the ground floor, 
the rest of that space being occupied 
by stores. Adjoining it on Market 
Street was a two-story building, the 
second floor of which was given ove 
to a cheap lodging house, where, 
cording to the sign displayed to Mar- 
ket Street, one might obtain “lodging 
for 25 cents, a bed for 50 cents, a rox 
for 75 cents.” Retracing a few ste} 
Chance-it considered this establishment 
closely. Above it on the right stood the 
hotel’s rear wall, two stories high and 
pierced with many windows. From the 
middle window of the top story to the 
middle window of the third story spi- 
raled a fire escape. There being no 
other on that side, Chance-it deduced 
that these were hall windows. V 
good. If he had had the ordering of 
the arrangements they would not have 
been different. 

Crossing the street, he climbed the 
stairs to the lodging house, and, from 
a fat and untidy landlady, rented 
room—a very dirty, bare, cramped hall 
bedroom. He might, for the same 
money, have gotten a larger room, but, 
after seeing that room and noting that 
it had a window overlooking the rea: 
of the premises, none other would 
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him. Here he deposited 
locking it in, he went back to Market 
Street and strolled around the block 


till he was almost in front of the hotel 


office on the cross street. 

He stopped a newsboy, purchased a 
paper, and, standing leisurely at tl 
curb, began in the failing 
its pages. One might have 
a casual glance at him, that here 
an “average citizen” with a surplus 
minute or two on his hands, probably 
waiting for some one. As a matter of 
cold fact Chance-it was waiting for the 
Texan to come out and give his leg 
the “stretching” they must be aching 
for after the long ride from Kansas 
City. But it rapidly becoming 


light to scan 


said, after 
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dark, so he put his paper in his pocket. 
The hotel office was lighted up now. 
Presently out came a negro porter and, 
broom in hand, idled over to the curb, 
softly whistling a bit of jaz. 

“You’ve got a good big hotel here, 
haven't you?” Chance-it said to him 
as if just to be talking. 

“Lawd, naw, boss. If yer wants ter 
see a sho-nuff big hotel yer got ter go 
ter. ’Lantic City er Pa’m Beach. Dey 
got hotels in dem places, en yer could 
dose dis place in dey linen closets an’ 
never know it was dar less’n yer’d 
ketch yer foot on it accidently.” 

“Well, this one’s big enough for me,” 
said Chante-it, turning about and rub- 
bering upward. “TI bet if I lived here 
I’d get lost every time I come in and 
tried to find my room without a guide.” 

“Yer wouldn't less’n yer was too up- 
set ter figger a little,” the porter replied, 
with a grin. “Dis house is ’ranged so 
er gent jes kain’t git mixed up.” 

“Well, how on earth is that?” asked 
Chance-it with a great show of interest. 

“Mighty simple, boss,” answered the 
porter, tickled at finding himself a 
source of information. ‘‘Yer see, all 
flo’s is laid out jes exactly de same, into 
fo’ty rooms en three halls. One o’ de 
halls runs eas’ ’n’ wes’, same ez Mar- 
ket Street, en de other two crosses it. 
Dey ain’t no rooms openin’ inter de 
fust hall—dey all faces de cross halls. 
Beginnin’ on de no’th, whar de eleva- 
tor lets yer out, de rooms is numbered 
f’um one ter twenty down de wes’ hall, 
even numbers on de eas’ side, odd num- 
bers on de wes’. De eas’ hall is num- 
bered de same way, only de figgers run 
f'um twenty-one to fo’ty. De third flo’ 
is jes’ lack de secon’, only de figgers 
statts at er hundred en one; en on de 
fo’th flo’ it’s two hundred. I reck’n 
yer couldn’t git lost wid no sich ’range- 
ments as dat—could yer?” 

Chance-it was forced to admit that 
the arrangemnents were such that he 
might be able to find his way alone; 
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he was turned for a second admiring — 
slant upward when the porter returned 
to the office. He was not too absorbed, 
however, to note that the Texan, com- 
ing out, passed the porter in the door- 
way and started up Market Street at 
a sight-seeing gait. 

“Trial trip at rubber-necking,” said 
Chance-it to himself. “Well, that sim- 
plifies things for yours hurriedly, 
Wonder how long he’ll be gone.” 

And then he entered the hotel office, 
The gorgeous clerk was perusing a let- 
ter, presumably a billet-doux, for his 
erstwhile blasé expression was overlaid 
at that moment with a happy smile. He 
merely flicked Chance-it with a glance 
over the top, then replaced his gaze 
and continued reading. 

“Well?” he said in Chance-it’s direc- 
tion. 

“T am trying to locate a friend of 
mine,” that gentleman explained. “He 
was to arrive in St. Louis this evening 
and be here till to-morrow night, and 
I came from my home town here to 
meet him. He’s never been in St. 
Louis before so he couldn’t say exactly 
what hotel he'd put up at, but he said 
it would be one close to the depot, and 
if I would inquire at the different ones 
I'd be sure to find him. His name is 
Murphy—Felix S. Murphy. Do you 
know if he is stopping here?” 

“Don't remember a party by that 
name,” came over the written sheet, 
“but there’s the register. If he’s stop 
ping here you'll find his name.” 

So Chance-it turned the book about 
and got busy. At almost the first 
glance he saw what he was looking 
for, though he went carefully through 
the entire list of registrants for the pre 
ceding twenty-four hours before thank- 
ing the gorgeous one and “guessing” 
he’d have to inquire elsewhere for Fe- 
lix. The thing he noted was that 
Thomas Hammer, of Hooftown, Texas, 
was assigned to room 121. As this was 
the last thing he needed to know 








"complete his plans, he now returned to 
his lodgings. 

There, behind a locked door, with 
all the coolness and foresight of the 
veteran, he set about doing the job in 
hand exactly as he had planned it in 
the long ride from Kansas City. From 
his grip came a collapsible jimmy, a 
heavy, old-fashioned, long-barreled 
Colt’s, a pair of rubber-soled tennis 
shoes, and a black sweater and trousers. 
Removing only the shoes, coat, vest, 
and trousers that he wore—for soon 
every minute would count—he put on 
the black garments and noiseless foot 
covering. Then, fishing out of the grip 
two or three pairs of socks, he wound 
them tightly about the handle and over 
the hammer of the pistol, securing them 
in position with a handkerchief. The 
Colt’s and jimmy were then dropped 
into convenient pockets, a flashlight 
was produced from the grip, and he 
was ready. 

After turning out his light and mak- 
ing as sure as he could in the darkness 
that no one was stirring outside be- 
low, he lowered the upper sash of his 
window and, leaning out, measured 
with his eye the distance to the top of 
the wall. Easy. In a minute or less 
he was on the roof and swiftly but 
noiselessly approaching the spot over 
which the fire escape hung. The bright 
lights on Market Street only threw the 
roof into extra shadow, for they were 
elow his level. Ey was just 


erything 





right. To leap, catch hold of the fire- 
éscape, and climb thereon took almost 
nothing of time or trouble. Two min- 
utes after he had turned out the light 
in his hall room the hotel window 
yielded almost noiselessly to his jimmy. 
Crouching, he listened intently a mo- 
ment at the narrow space he had opened 
sash and frame. No _ noise 
from the inside whatever. So he raised 
the sash carefully and stepped into a 
hall—which was just as he had fore- 
seen. Straight ahead a light blazed 
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where the hall he had entered was in- 
tersected at right angles by another 
hall. Farther on at a similar intersec- 
tion was a similar light. 

Moving swiftly and noiselessly as a 
shadow, he darted to the first hall, 
turned to his right, and continued to the 
last door on the west side. No number 
was visible, but this, according to what 
the negro porter had said, must be room 
121, so he immediately attacked the 
lock. Within thirty seconds it yielded 
to his deft manipulation, and, stepping 
softly into the room, he eased the door 
shut behind him. Not hurriedly, 
though, or anything like it, for he was 
not at all excited—merely working at 
his trade, which requires care, speed, 
and a dependable nerve. He would 
have said that so far this was the “soft- 
est snap” of his career. Things had 
broken just right. 

Two windows were in the west 
of the room, through which some 
Market Street’s surplus illumination 
slanted ; so Chance-it’s first move, once 
inside, was to draw both curtains, Then 
with his pocket flash he looked care- ° 
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fully about him. His first glance 
showed him luck beyond his wildest 
hope—a closet in a corner. Hotel 





rooms, especially in establishments near 
depots which do not figure the average 
guest’s stay to extend over forty-eight 
do not have closets 
was, the de 
Some luck—he’d say it 


hours, 
But here one 
half opened. 
was—and he had been figuring to have 
to find his hiding place under the bed 
It was his lucky night, that all, 
and if, with'such luck, he couldn’t make 
this haul and a perfect get then 
he might as well hook a pair of over- 
alls and go to work. 

Smiling contentedly, he finished his 
survey: a bed in a sort of alcove be- 
tween the closet and the east wall; a 
dresser, diagonally across from the bed, 
and a washstand in the fourth corner; 
a small table directly under the swing- 
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ing electric bulb in the center of the 
room, a straight back chair on one side, 
a rocker on the other. On a third chair, 
over by the washstand, rested the Tex- 
an’s new grip—a dirty collar lying be- 
side it. The closet was absolutely 
empty, its clean white walls testifying 
how little it had been used. Chance-it 
stepped in without touching the door 
and found that when the light would 
be shining he could stand in the shadow 
and see somewhat more than half the 
room, including the table, chairs, and 
wash stand—which was as he would 
have had it had he arranged it before- 
hand. Now let the boob come on back 
and start to turn in, and the rest would 
be the same as shooting fish. The pret- 
tiest part of it all was that the guy 
would never know what had happened 
till Chance-it and the money were well 
away and going. As to knowing who 
touched him—not a chance. He'd 
never get his lamps on Chance-it; the 
bulls and dicks didn’t know Chance-it 
was in the burg and couldn’t connect 
him with it if they did. Choice luck? 
Oh, boy! 

So, all serene, he took his chosen spot 
in the closet and waited. And waiting, 
under the circumstances, was one hard 
thing to do. However, he had antici- 
pated a long wait and so went to it with 
special patience. But he was naturally 
a man of action, and before an hour 
had passed he began to fidget. Stand- 
ing still in one spot, his legs became 
very tired, then numb, so by way of 
easing them a bit, he squatted. But 
that position soon became cramping. So 
after a few minutes of it he tried rest- 
ing one hand on the floor and so shift- 
ing some of his weight to his arms. 
That gave some little relief, but he 
found, when he came to stand erect once 
more, that he had an annoying cramp 
in his legs and had to steady himself 
against the wall while he kicked and 
rubbed it out. It worried him, for 
presently his escape might depend on 
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his agility. Meanwhile, of course, 
every approaching footfall in the hall 
might be Texan’s, so he must keep 
ready mentally and physically for in- 
stant action. These things combined 
had made his watchful waiting a tor- 
ture all but unbearable, when finally 
some one halted at the room door and 
a key was turned in the lock. Then, 
by the light in the hall, he saw a bell 
hop framed in the doorway, while from 
beyond came the Texan’s voice: 

“Never would ’a’ found it by myself. 
I been used to houses where you can 
set in the kitchen and see the front 
steps, and all these halls and doors, 
lookin’ just alike, rattle me till I don’t 
know straight up. Much _ obliged, 
brother. And now, if you'll just seareh 
around downstairs and see if you can 
rustle me a pitcher of cool drinkin’ wa- 
ter, I’ll see if I’m as tired and sleepy 
as I think I am.” 

Then the bell hop disappeared, the 
Texan entered, turned on the light, put 
the key into the lock from the inside, 
and closed the door. He had removed 
his hat, coat, and collar and was un- 
lacing his shoes when the boy returned 
with the ice water. The Texan, from 
sheer loneliness, most likely, tried to 
engage the servant in conversation after 
tipping him, but the boy’s friendly in- 
terest died a natural death after his 
fee was pocketed. His answers to 
questions were of the curtest, and he 
“beat it” without loss of time. 

Chance-it, from his cover, got a flash 
of the wistful look on the Texan’s face 
as he turned to watch the bell hop’s de- 
parture, saw him staring forlornly at 
the closed door till the sound of the 
boy’s footfalls died away, and heard 
him sigh deeply as he resumed unlacing 
his shoes. But no pity stirred in him— 
absolutely none; only an eagerness to 
get to work and get through. 

Still as a statue he saw the Texan 
lean back and kick off his shoes, then 
arise, approach the table, and, standing 
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with his back toward the closet, pour 
aglassful of water. And now Chance-it 
moved. Quietly, carefully, he glided 
over the intervening space, and when 
the Texan slowly tilted back his head 
to empty the glass Chance-it, his big 
gun grasped by the barrel and drawn 
back for the blow as if it had been a 
hammer, was in exact arm’s reach of 
the base of his brain. Not directly be- 
hind, either—a little to the left. But 
the gun was held motionless till the 
glass was set down, for the crash of a 
falling glass might attract attention. 

The Texan’s hand left the table, and 
then Chance-it struck—hard and quick 
quite with all his might; for 
willing to risk murder un- 
necessarily. The Texan never knew 
what hit him. With a little moan that 
was near a sigh he pitched limply for- 
ward into the left arm Chance-it thrust 
forward to catch him, and hung there 
a dead weight. Carefully Chance-it 
lowered him to the carpet, noting with 
considerable satisfaction that he had not 
even broken the skin. 

His gun repocketed, he turned his 
victim over on his back and, parting his 
shirt at the waist, exposed the money 
belt he had satisfied himself in Kansas 
City must contain the “roll.” And 
when he removed it from the Texan’s 
waist and opened it he saw just what he 
had anticipated—a sheaf of yellow- 
back bills, all marked with a one and 
three cipher A rather bulky pocket- 
ful—but, oh, boy! A good day’s work? 
He'd say it was! 

And now to make a quiet, quick get- 
away and ease over into the depot and 
n leaving St. Louis. But 
the sound of footsteps in the hall 
checked him as he turned toward the 
door. While he was waiting for these 
to pass he noticed that he was thirsty. 
So he poured himself a glassful of the 
ice water and drank it. Then he re- 
membered how keen the dicks are about 
thumb prints, so, taking a towel from 


—but not 


he was not 


catch a trai 


the wash stand, he carefully polished 
the glass. The footsteps had died away 
now. Carrying his caution to the last 
degree, he covered the doorknob with 
the towel before he carefully turned it, 
lest it, too, should retain a thumb print. 
He had thought to turn out the light, 
but that would make no particular dif- 
ference, so he left it burning. 

In the act of opening the door, he 
remembered the wallet of greenback 
bills he had had his fingers on once 
or twice that day, and his first impulse 
was to go back and get that, too. But 
glancing carelessly back at his victim 
sprawled helpless by the table, his cloth- 
ing disarranged, his empty money belt 
across his chest just as he had been 
left, Chance-it decided it was hardly 
worth his while—now. Let the boob 
keep it—it might help him on his way 
back to Texas. He—Chance-it—was 
no piker. 

So the door was softly opened, he 
was in the hall, around the corner, 
through the window, had crossed the 
roof, and was safe in his hall room, all 
in two minutes. 

Here he changed his 
tume for the one he had worn all 
and dropped it, together 
“tools,” into his grip. Cracking his 
door, he saw that the “office” at the 
other end of the hall was still lighted 
and open, and that the landlady was 
reading a paper. So, assuming a 
grouch he was far from feeling, to the 
office he went, grip in hand. 

“Say, what sort o’ place is this where 
you take good money for a room like 
you gave me?” he blustered. 

“We didn’t take much off 
that,” said the landlady 
“What’s the matter with the room?’ 

“Oh, nothing in particular, except 
that there seems to be a pig pen under 
the window, and there are foot prints 
on the sheets and pillow cases.” 

“Ain't it fierce?” she said soothingly, 
returning to her reading. “If I 
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you I’d go some place where I’d be bet 
ter satisfied.” 

“That’s exactly what I figure to do. 
Now what about a rebate?” 

“Rebate? You must be a nut,” said 
the landlady, and she withdrew all at- 
tention from him. 

So Chance-it left. But as the sound 
of his footsteps, descending the stairs, 
came through the open door, there came 
a question into the landlady’s mind. 
Was this guy leaving her house headed 
for a hated rival establishment two 
doors away? She decided she would 
see—if she could. Wherefore she flat- 
tened her nose against the front win- 
dow in an earnest endeavor to bring 
more than three-quarters of the side- 
walk below in range of her eye. Un- 
necessary trouble it was, though, for 
Chance-it left the sidewalk directly in 
front of her place, went diagonally 
across the street toward the depot, on 
to the depot, and finally into the depot. 
She watched him all the way. 

“Now what do you know 
that?” she asked herself. 
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The next morning Chance-it, grip in 
hand, stepped from a train at the Polk 
Street station in Chicago and walked 
buoyantly to the gate. There was a 
smile-breeding gladness in his heart, for 
on his person was more money than he 
had ever had before. Apprehensions 
he had not at all. His work in St. 
Louis had been too thorough, and he 
had left nothing whatever to connect 
him with the robbery. He was abso- 
lutely certain of that. His luck and 
his craftsmanship had shoved a roll into 
his kick with next to no risk attached 
That was all. And now just watch him 
put it into circulation. 
was he that he had made 
the perfect, clean get-away that, when 
approaching the gate and seeing Dan 
Ring standing across from the gate- 
keeper, it didn’t cause him a flutter, 
And Dan Ring, be it known to all as 


So sure 
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it was to Chance-it, was an ace among 
fly dicks. 

“It’s nothing in my merry life,” 
thought Chance-it. “Dicks meet most 
trains. s part of their boneheaded 
day’s work.” 

But Ring was at his side and in step 
with him as he left the gate. 

“Hullo, Durkin,” said he. 
waitin’ for you.” 

“Waitin? for me?’ said Chance-it 
with a stare of astonishment that was 
one hundred per cent genuine. “Why 
—what for?” 

“Naturally, because they told me to 
at headquarters, old dear. You don't 
suppose I been waitin’ around just for 
the pleasure of your society, do you? 
And my feet are hurtin’ me, too. Which 
reminds me that we will ride from 
here to headquarters, and it’s up to 
you whether we ride in a taxi or in the 
car made and provided for just such 
joy rides as this by the city. It’s all 
the same to me, just so I don’t walk.” 

“A taxi, of course, if I got ter stand 
for this,” said Chance-it, annoyed but 
far from a panic. 3ut honest, Ring, 
it’s fierce that every time I hit this burg 
you dicks have got to try to hang some- 
thin’ on me. Why should you pick on 
me? If I have been crooked—and I 
ain’t sayin’ I haven’t—I’m on the level 
now, and it’s fierce to have to sweat in 
the hold-over ever so often till you guys 
satisfy yourself that you ain't got 
nothin’ on me. What does headquar- 
ters think it wants to see me about 
now ?” 

They were in a service car no\ 
on their way. 

“Headquarters doesn’t 
you about anything—at least ot 
doesn’t,” said Ring, producing a couple 
of cigars and offering Chance-it one. 

Chance-it, lighting up, would have 
contradicted. “But you said—— 

“But I said headquarters told me to 
go fetch you. The place where they're 
figgerin’ to ask you the worrisome ques 
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tions is’—he paused and, under pre- 
text of seeing whether his cigar was 
burning evenly, stole a glance at 
Chance-it’s face—St. Louis.” 

“St. Louis,” said Chance-it, never 
turning a hair, though the thing was 
well under his skin now. “And what 
do they want me in St. Louis for?” 

“Well, I suppose I ought to answer 
that they will tell you what they want 
you for, old top; but just for the sake 
of old times, when you used to make 
me use every trick I knowed to get you 
behind the gratin’ and keep you there, 
I'll give you the low-down as far as I 
got it. A hick was strong-armed in a 
room on the third floor of a hotel in 
St. Louis last night. A couple of men 
was hurried over from headquarters 
as soon as word of it was telephoned 
in, and they found a trail that they 
think couldn’t have been made by any- 
body but Chance-it Durkin. They was 
so sure of the identity of the guy that 
slugged the hick and took his roll that, 
without anybody in St. Louis who 
knows you by sight seein’ you there— 
as far as they know—or seein’ you 
leave, either, for that matter, they 
phoned to us askin’ us to take Chance-it 
Durkin off this particular train and 
hold him till their man can arrive.” 

“Say, what’re you talking about? 
Kidding me? I’m no strong-arm, nor 
[ haven’t been on the third floor of a 
hotel in St. Louis, neither. Wasn’t in 
the town over four hours, anyhow; 
so if you guys figure I’m going to stand 
to be pinched and locked up this way 
just because some cuckoo with a silver 





badge on gets a bum hunch that I’ve 
rolled some hick, you’re on your way 
to the nut shop, and I’ll tell you so. 
Where do you get that stuff, anyhow ?” 
“It come easy, old dear, easy as lyin’. 
Listen here. There was a closet in the 
room where the hick was slugged, a 
closet the chambermaid hadn’t bothered 
to sweep lately, so there was a thick 
layer of fine dust on the floor of it. In 
7C DS 
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the dust was a lot of fresh footprints 
showin’ where somebody’d been 
standin’ quite a  while—somebody 
wearin’ shoes with a sole like overshoes 
or tennis shoes. There was a window 
in a hall close by that showed jimmy 
marks on the sash, a fire escape out- 
side that window, and right under that 
fire escape, where the wind had piled 
the dust against the hotel wall on the 
roof of a two-story building next door, 
was another footprint of that sole. At 
the rear end of that roof and right 
above a second-story window in this 
house next door, the weather stains was 
all wiped away, showin’ where some 
body had slid over. This house next 
door is a lodgin’ house, and the land 
lady of it told how the guy that rented 
that room from her kicked on the ac 
commodations after bein’ in the room 
a while and then beat it straight to the 
depot. Findin’ out from her what time 
this was, and knowin’ that a train was 
due to pull out for here right after- 
ward, they knowed they had you, for 
a crook always thinks a big city is the 
best hidin’ place. So they telephoned us 
—and here we are.” 

“Well, what’s that to me? 
do they connect me with it?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you that? Why, 
while the guy was waitin’ in the closet, 
for some reason or other he put his 
hand, palm down, on that dusty floor. 
The print of it was plain, so they tele- 
Right above that mark there’s 
where he pressed that 


Where 


phoned. 
another print 
same hand against the white wall of 
the closet, makin’ almost as good a rec 
ord as if he’d used graphite. Their 
Bertillon man says that that print was 
made by the hand of Chance-it Durkin, 
and they’ve cut that piece of plaster out 
of the wall and put it in a glass case, 
so that they can lay the print they have 
on record beside it and let the jury say 
whether the hand made _ both 
That’s how they connect you with it, 
and I’ll say it’s some connection.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


S the hour of the quiet wedding of Peter Featherstone to Suzette Milroy draws near, the bride- 

groom’s happiness is marred by bis quarrel with Antony Featherstone, a relative and one of 

the guests at Feathers Court. Audrey Featherstone, Peter's sister, whom Antony loves, is also 

distressed by tbe estrangement, the cause of which she does not know. Her resentment is in- 

creased when Antony leaves the bridal party to talk to a strange, gypsylike girl. Upon his return 

Peter upbraids him for his intimacy witb the girl, and a violent scene ensues. A temporary recon- 
ciliation is effected by John Featherstone, Peter’s father, and Antony attends the wedding. 

The newly married couple take up their residence in a bungalow on the estate, near tbe Hutch, 
as Peter's studio is called. That night, in the studio, the bridegroom is shot and killed, 

Known to have called at the bungalow in the evening, and to have renewed his quarre) with 
Peter, Antony is suspected of the crime, and is advised by Jasper Kendrew, who also loves Audrey, 
to return to Feathers Court immediately. He does return, is arrested for murder, but later freed by 
the unsatisfactory verdict of ‘not proven.” 

At Audrey’s request Kendrew takes up the quest after the murderer. His first step is to ask 
Jobn Featherstone about a letter in Italian and in a woman's handwriting, which the latter had 
received on the wedding day. Featherstone refuses and burns the letter. 

A Madame Jeurdain, whom Suzette had met abroad, rents the bungalow. She is present when 
Virginia Goldfire, an actress, hurries to Featherstone’s estate, taking along with ber a maid, who 
declares she saw the man who committed the murder. 


CHAPTER XI. come back all the better for the change. 
That led up to it, I suppose. Anyhow, 
she began to be mighty mysterious, 
OU will fall, madame!” which is a thing I can’t stand at any 
Featherstone exclaimed. price. When I’ve got a thing to say, 
The tall black figure of JI say it. So when I told her I'd thank 
' Madame Jourdain had indeed her to speak out or hold her tongue, 
swayed oddly for a moment, but only she did it. And it was, if you please, 
for a moment; the next, with that she’d seen Mr. Antony Feather- 
a murmur of apology that it was _ stone peering in at the window here— 
nothing, she recovered herself and the dining room window—long after he 
slipped her hand through Suzette’s arm was supposed to have gone away tl 
—Suzette, who had given an eager, al-_ night. When I asked her how 
most a hungry, cry. Audrey had gone’ dared say such a thing after he'd de- 
white, and caught at Kendrew’s ready claied that he went straight off and 
arm. never came near the place again, she 
Virginia turned her lovely, flaming had the impudence to say that if she’d 
face to him, flinging out a hand toward chosen to tell the police instead of 
the girl “She was doing my hair, Mr. he’d have been on the highroad 
Kendrew; and a nice sort of maniac rope round his neck by this tim 
[ must look, with it all flopping down She paused, breathless. 
like this. I'd said something about The girl broke into noisy sobbing. 
hoping that Mrs, Featherstone had ‘Oh, I didn’t, ma’am,” she protested, 
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crying. “I didn’t, Mr. Featherstone, 
What I said was that if the police knew 
that Mr. Antony had been here so late, 
peeping in at the window, so queer and 
secret, just before Mr. Featherstone 
went out to go to the Hutch, they 
might think he did do the murder.” 

Featherstone did not answer. He 
stood rigid. There seemed hardly more 
color in lis face than in his white hair; 
but he was utterly calm. Virginia 
swung round upon the culprit with a 
magnificent flash of scorn. 

“Oh, that’s how you put it! What 
you said was what I said, or something 
uncommonly like it. And where’s the 
difference, pray?’ she demanded 
scathingly. She turned her back. “1 
just dragged her here straight off, Mr. 
Kendrew, as you see. If idiots want to 
talk in that style about Antony Feather- 
stone, they don’t do it twice in my 
house, Perhaps she did see somebody. 
I’m inclined to think she really did— 
which is what I meant by saying she 
told me she had seen the man who com- 
mitted the murder. Perhaps she did see 
him. And if she did, it was most likely 
he who was lurking in the morning, 
when she would have it that it was 
Antony.” 

“So I did see him,” muttered the girl 
half sulkily, and drying her reddened 
eyes, 

Mr. Kend~ew turned to her. “Whom 
did you see?” he asked quietly. 

“Mr. Antony, sir.” She pointed to 
the right of the bungalow door. “There 
among the bushes. It was in the morn- 
ing, before the wedding. Mr. Feather- 
stone had come to the bungalow for 
something—a picture he wanted to hang 
different. I was in the hall when he 
went, and heard him call out from the 
steps, as if he was angry, what was 


’ 


Mr. Antony skulking there for? And 
I looked out of the window and 


saw him,” 
“Cc =) 
Saw Mr. Antony? 
“Yes, sir. He was creeping away 
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among the trees—sort of stooping 
down. He hadn’t any cap on, and I 
could see his fair hair quite plain.” 

“Not his face?” 

“His back was toward me, sir. He 
had on a gray overcoat, the same that 
he had when I saw him here in the 
evening.” 

“You are quite certain about the 
overcoat ?” 

“Quite certain, sir. 
Mr. Antony wear it.” 

“Just so. Now about the evening. 
How was it that you saw him then?” 

“Quite by accident, sir. It was just 
as coffee went into the dining room—a 
little over half past eight, it must have 
been—that I came out. It was so hot 
after the storm, and I wanted a breath 
of air. He was standing in the shadow 
of the wall, and he went up to the win- 
dow and looked in.” 

“You are positive it was Mr. An- 
tony? Could swear to it, could you?” 

“It couldn’t have been any one else, 


” 


I’ve often seen 


sir. 

“That’s not an answer, my good girl. 
I say, could you swear to it?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. It was pretty dark, 
but I could see him plain enough. He 
hadn’t any hat on again—I suppose he 
found it too hot. He went up to the 
window and stooped down and looked 
under the short, silk blinds. They don’t 
come quite down to the bottom, so he 
could see into the room quite easy.” 

“He must have had to stoop a great 
deal ?”’ 

“Not much, sir. He'd tried first to 
see over the top, but he couldn’t. They 
came up just too high.” 

Kendrew walked up to the indicated 
window, beckoning her to follow. “You 
swear that the man you saw was Mr. 
Antony, and that he stooped down to 
look under the blinds, because, although 
he tried, he could not look over them? 
I, as you see, can do so quite easily, and 
Mr. Antony is a good inch taller than 
Iam. Now what do you say?” 





ee 
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A cry of relief came from Audrey, 
a louder one from Virginia. The girl 
gasped. Then she promptly took refuge 
in fresh tears. “I thought it was him.” 
She gulped. “And it couldn’t have 
been! Could it, ma’am? Could it, 
Miss Audrey? But I did think so! I 
did, really, sir.” 

“You thought so! You were willing 
to swear to the identity of a man whose 
face you never saw merely because he 
had fair hair, it seems. It is well for 
you that you did not attempt to do it. 
As to the light-gray overcoat, the only 
one that Mr. Antony wore on the wed- 
ding day was a dark-brown motor coat, 
as both Mr. John Featherstone and I 
know. There, that’s enough. Be more 
careful with your tongue in the future.” 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry, sir.” The 
girl sobbed and mopped her eyes. “I 
wouldn’t have said a word if I hadn’t 
thought it was true.” She appealed to 
Virginia, whimpering. “I didn’t mean 
any harm.” 

“Mean? If you people who don’t 
mean any harm weren’t generally so 
clever at doing it, we should all be 
better off,” Virginia retorted wrath- 
fully. “There—stop that sniveling, for 
goodness’ sake, and be thankful you 
haven’t something worse to snivel for. 
Come along home, and make my hair 
look decent, if you’ve got sense enough. 
Let me catch you talking this sort of 
rubbish again and you may pack your 
boxes right off, and ask somebody else 
for a reference afterward—that’s all!” 

The girl obediently took an abject 
departure, whimpering still. Her mis- 
tress, waiting only first to exchange 
a few eager sentences with Kendrew, 
and then a word or two with Audrey 
and Suzette, followed her, though not 
without a word of introduction from 
the latter to Madame Jourdain. As 
her beautiful figure vanished among 
the trees Featherstone, with a few 
words of apology, moved away. Ken- 
drew, standing alone, looked after him. 
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“Featherstone is shorter than I am,” 
he muttered, under his breath. “He 
wore a light overcoat that night. And 
the time—the time that maid here told 
me that she saw him leave the house— 
tallies. In the half light the difference 
between his white hair and Antony’s 
very fair hair would not be much to 
an observer such as that girl. He stood 
silent just now, listened—said not a 
word. He speaks Italian. How can I 
break my promise to that poor child, 
and suffer the man she loves to lie 
under the slur that will blast both their 
lives? And how dare I go on with 
this horrible fancy, this vague possi- 
bility, in my head?” He made a violent 
gesture, as though to thrust something 
from him. “Heaven forgive me for 
the thought! What will be the end 
of it all?” 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE HUTCH, 


puLy had followed June, and it was 

the first of August; was also, it 
chanced, a Monday. As Audrey and 
Virginia stood in the veranda of the 
cottage a couple of laden hay wagons 
went by the gate in a cloud of white 
dust and with a blare of music and a 
shout of raucous laughter. Somebody 
called a gay greeting and waved a flag 
at the sight of Virginia’s tall, lovely 
figure, and she laughed and fluttered 
her handkerchief in reply. 

“Seem happy, don’t they?” she said. 

“They enjoy it, I suppose. I’m glad 
they have a fine day,” Audrey returned. 
Her tone changed. ‘Well, Virginia, do 
say you'll come back with me, dear, and 
help Suzette and me to get through 
part of this one.- You won’t see any 
one else, It is of no use asking Mrs. 
Goldfire to come?” 

“Not a little bit! She’ll never go 
anywhere. And just now she—well, 
she isn’t quite well.” 

“Oh! You don’t mean ill?’ 








“No,” said Virginia, and hesitated— 
the glove she was adjusting received 
an exasperated jerk. “I suppose I’m 
a pig to be so wild with her, poor little 
thing. But. still She stopped. 
“Took here, Miss Featherstone, [’H tell 
you, if you don’t mind. I loathe mys- 
teries, always did; and if, by back luck, 
he ever should turn up here, you’ll only 
wonder why one’s been made of him. 
It's her husband. There!” 

“Mrs. Goldfire’s? I thought she was 


” 





a widow.” 

“IT wish to goodness she was, and so 
would she if she wasn’t such a soft 
little goose.” Virginia looked away, 
beating her foot—a sure sign with her 
of trouble or vexation. “He was a 
bad lot,” she said abruptly. “He ill- 
treated her, deserted her, did—other 
things. And, of course, she—I suppose 
other women are born that way, and 
can’t help it—of course, she adored 
him rather more than she would have 
done if he’d been an angel. I declare 
[ believe the only thing she really cares 
for, or hopes for, is that one day he’ll 
come back to her.” 

“Do you expect that he will?” 


“Shouldn’t wonder. If he’s. suffi- 
ciently sick and sorry and broke. All 
depends on that.” 

“Then he knows where to find her ?” 

Yes, worse luck; wish he didn’t. 


ut I believe she’d simply have fretted 
to death if I hadn’t let her let 
[t was when she first came 
She’d only do it on 


1at if he did come back, and 


herself 
him know. 
to live ith me. 


vlsticn tf 
Jul i t 


howed signs of behaving himself and 
treating her decently, I wouldn’t shut 
the door on him. She promised on her 
side that she’d never ask him to come 

1 


li if he 


did it should be on his own 


ponsibility. And so it shall; I’m de- 
te 1. Every now and then she has 
fits over his photograph; 





In’t make more fuss, poor dear, if 


led been ready to grow wings. There, 
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don’t let’s say any more about it. It’s 
in confidence, if you don’t mind.” 

“Of course. I’m awfully 
Virginia. Poor Mrs. Goldfire! 
pose she knows where he is?” 

“Yes, she knows,” Virginia answered 
briefly. 

It was the last word she said on the 
subject, or for some little time on any 
other. Only a few perfunctory sen- 
tences had been exchanged between the 
two when they entered the grounds of 
Feathers Court. Close to the lodge 
gates a woman met them. Spruce of 
foot and ankle, short of skirt, smartly 
neat from head to heel, her expanse of 
snowy apron and height of dazzling 
white cap proclaimed her status and her 
nationality equally. As _ she passed, 
with a brisk curtsy dropped to Audrey, 


sorry, 
I Sup- 


Virginia broke her unusual silence 
abruptly. 
“That’s the French maid from the 


bungalow. Madame Jourdain’s, isn’t 
it?” she said. “Awfully nice woman, 
isn’t She was passing the cot- 
tage the other day and stopped to ad- 
mire my roses. They ought to be worth 
looking at, for that gardener of mine 
does make the cash fly! She seemed 
quite done up with the heat, so I made 
her come in and have some tea. [I like 
her. Very handsome, too, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Very. I like 
laughed slightly. 
amiable in me, Virginia, 
she doesn’t like me.” 

“Why not?” Virginia demanded. 

“Well, for one thing, she won’t come 
although I have repeatedly 
asked her. For another, she has never 
asked me to the bungalow, which, as 
Suzette is there constantly, is certainly 
she were a different 


she? 


her, too.” Audrey 


“Which really is very 
for I’m afraid 


to the house, 


a little pointed. If 


sort of woman I should think she was 
offended because my father did not 
want her to have it.” 

“The bungalow? Didn’t he?” 

“No. He was rather vexed at its 
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being let at all. But Suzette would not 
have done it in an ordinary case, of 
course. She is very fond of Madame 
Jourdain, and was rather glad than not 
that she proposed to take it. She men- 
tioned that there had been a little dif- 
ficulty.” 

“Perhaps she thinks 
wouldn’t like you to go.” 

“Yes, she may think that,” Audrey 
assented. Her tone had dropped indif- 
ferently. It matched the droop of her 
mouth, a certain dejection in her whole 
air and carriage. 

Virginia suddenly slipped a hand 
through her arm. ‘Look here, dear, 
you don’t mind my asking you, do you, 
because there couldn’t be any one that 
feels more interested—you don’t hear 
anything from Mr. Kendrew?” 

“Not a word,” Audrey answered 
sadly, “in the sense you mean,” 

“He hasn’t managed to hunt up any- 
thing about the man that gossiping 
girl says that she saw?” 

“No.” She sighed wearily. “If he 
were anybody else I should say he was 
indifferent—didn’t care to try—didn’t 
trouble himself. I suppose it is dif- 
ficult, particularly now that—how long 
is it?—more than six weeks have gone 
by since Peter’s death.” She choked 
a sob. “If only there was a clew, Vir- 
ginia. If we knew that he had had 
an enemy, poor boy é 

“Peter? Had Antony?” 
Virginia suddenly. 

Audrey halted to 
“Antony ?” she echoed. 

Virginia gave her splendid head a 
her amber eyes were shining. 
pardon—Mr. Featherstone, I 
should 3ut manners aren’t my 
strong point. For two pins I'd take 
on a little detective work myself. Mr. 
Kendrew doesn’t seem as smart at it as 
I thought he was. Yes, Mr.—oh, 
bother!—had Antony an enemy? It 
seems to me, you know, that whoever 
did it has taken good care to throw 


your father 


demanded 


stare at her. 


toss; 
“Beg 
say. 
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Why, I declare, there he is!” cried Vir- 
ginia. 

The figure that had appeared from a 
cross path not a dozen yards away was 
certainly no other than Antony’s, 
Audrey, with her little involuntary cry, 
flushed crimson and turned white. 
Only once, and then accidentally for 
a few minutes, when a request from 
her father had summoned him, had 
she seen him since the day of the in- 
quest ; he had stubbornly kept his word 
about staying away from Feathers 
Court. He was thinner, older; a look 
that was sullen, fierce, defiant, had re- 
placed his old gayety; he was not be- 
ginning yet to live his trouble down. 
So she saw, and so reflected, with a 
stab at her heart that no effort of her 
pride could subdue in the moment that 
he paused at the sight of her, and was 
blind to the swift wincing and paling 
of Virginia’s lovely face. Virginia, 
who, their greeting over, began to talk 
with a voluble, inconsequent  bright- 


ness that swept all outward signs of 
awkwardness away; and who, when it 
was swept away, fell silent, and yawned, 
and lagged a pace behind indifferently. 

“IT did not expect to see you,” said 
Audrey. 

“Your father sent for me. 
mention it, I suppose? 
I believe,” Antony answered briefly. 

“T didn’t mean that.” She reddened 
again, for if her tone had been stiff, his 
was even stiffer. “It—it surely is not 
necessary for you to have a specific 
reason for coming here. I think you 
are foolish to stay away.” 

‘Perhaps. Wisdom isn’t my strong 
point, I’m afraid. But at least you 
know why I do it.” 

“And I say I think it is foolish.” She 
paused to conquer a Jump in her throat. 
If she began to cry like an idiot she 
would forgive herself, she 
thought fiercely. “You have given me 
no opportunity of saying that—that my 
opinion is my father’s opinion.” 


He didn’t 


Some business, 


never 








“You mean that you believe in my 
innocence? Thank you.  Unfortu- 
nately, it is still unproved, and seems 
likely to remain so,” said . Antony 
dryly. 

“] thought—I understood from Mr. 
Kendrew—that you were going abroad 
for a time.” 

“No.” His tone was almost rough. 
“He did advise it, and I dare say it 
was good advice in its way. But I 
won't go. It would look as if I were 
running away. There would be plenty 
of people, probably, of the amiable 
opinion that I went because I hadn’t the 
hardihood to face things out. I will 
face them out.” 

“Perhaps it is better.” Something of 
her inward misery escaped into her 
face as she looked at him. “Antony, 
if only the man could be found——” 

“He won't be found—I don’t expect 
it Kendrew’s efforts can’t prodtice 
him, and Suzetie’s reward can’t produce 
him. makes his discovery 
less and less likely. I beg your pardon 
—I won't keep you and Miss Goldfire.” 

They had not walked on. In a mo- 
ment he had lifted his hat and was 
striding away down the cross path 
short cut to the house. He had gone 
without touching her hand; he had 
hardly touched it in greeting; he had 
neither called her by her name nor re 
turned her look. The lump rose, chok 
ing her throat again. Virginia burst 
into indignant animadversions upon 
the many adjectived stupidity of the 
polic a, subje t 
still eloquent, when they presently came 
of grass that 
brought them into view of the bunga- 
low and the Hutch 


ahen ¢ 
abreast of the latter when she suddenly 


Each dav 





a 


upon which she was 
upon the wide sweep 
They were almost 
stopped 


‘Why, I thought that place was all 


locked up.” 


“What place? The Hutch? So it 
is” 
“It isn’t, though. The door’s open. 
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Look! And I saw a shadow cross the 
window, as if somebody was moving in 
the room.” 

“In that room! The studio!’ cried 
Audrey, and clutched the other’s hand. 
“Virginia, you're right—there is some 
one there! I saw it too—a_ black 
figure!” The horror and_ reasonless 
terror with which the place inspired her 
was shown in her white face and dilated 
eyes. “I can’t go in,” she said faintly. 
“T have not been in since os 

Virginia freed her hand. “You wait 
here, dear; I'll go,” she said. 

She hurried up the trodden path and 
into the tiny square of hall. All the 
doors to the left of the passage beyond 
it were closed; that to the right—the 
studio door—was partly open, and there 
was a stir of movement within. She 
pushed the door wider, entered with 
her free, swinging step, and at sight 
of the tall, black figure that turned to- 
a loud ejaculation of 





ward her gave 


astonishment. “Why, it’s you, ma- 
dame!” she cried. 

“Tt is, Miss—Miss Goldfire, is it not? 
You—you startled me, my dear,” said 
Madame Jourdain. She looked startied 
—uncomfortably startled. Her hand- 
some face, under the black folds of the 
filmy lace scarf that as usual was 
swathed about her head and shoulders 
and half veiled it, was very pale, and 


neither her hands nor her lips were 
steady. 

Virginia laughed. “Sorry,” she said, 
in her easy way, “but vou startled us, 
Miss Featherstone and me. 
We were passing and saw your shadow 


you know 


and that the door was 


thought 


in the 


room, 
open, She the place was locked 
up. So did J.” 

“T found the door open, as it is now.” 

“Did you? Oh!” Virginia dropped 
her voice almost to a whisper, glancing 
at the door. “Don’t 
ing in matters a bit,” she said confi- 
dentially. “Why should it? But, of 
she’s a bit sensitive about “it, 


suppose your com- 


” 


course, 
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poor girl, as you or I might be in her 
place. It was here, you know, in this 
very room, that poor Peter Feather- 
stone ¥ 

“IT know—I know—I have heard. It 
was because J knew that, and by chance 
saw the door open, that I came in. I 
was curious to see the place—the 
dreadful place! Miss Featherstone is 
waiting? JI must apologize; make my 
excuses ; explain——” 

She broke off. Audrey’s footsteps 
sounded in the hall. She came quickly 
in, 

“I’m ashamed of being so afraid— 
such a coward. I will net be! Is there 
anybody here, or was it It is you, 
Madame Jourdain!” 

Madame’s reply was to explain her 
presence and make her excuses. The 
girl stopped them midway. 

“Please don’t apologize. It does not 
matter in the least,’ she said. “It is 
only that I was startled to see the door 
open, and that somebody was here. 
The farm bailiff has a key, I know; 
perhaps he has been in for something, 
but it was unpardonably careless to 
leave the place open.” She paled and 
shivered involuntarily as she glanced 
about the great bare room; her voice 
dropped. ‘Perhaps you have heard, 
madame, that on that dreadful night it 
was I who first saw my poor brother. 
He was lying—— That door? Who 
opened that door!” 

She pointed to the second door at 
the end of the studio—the door that 
opened straight upon the thicket of 
bushes. It was standing wide. 

The other looked at her blanched face 
in wonder. ‘My child, it was so—open 
so—when I came in. I noticed it. 
Why ?” 

“Why? That was the way the mur- 
derer got in—the way he came upon 
Peter. Mr. Kendrew said so, the po- 
lice said so. It has no lock; it opens 
by turning the handle. He came that 
way, and went that way. When I 


rushed in that night and found Peter 
lying dead, it stood open like that; he 
had left it so. Look! Listen! What's 
that? There is some one there now!” 

With the words, with her swift 
movement of recoil, she clutched ma- 
dame’s hand—a hand that closed fast 
on hers. The rustle among the bushes 
came again, and a man, stepping out 
into view, paused in the doorway for 
an instant before he advanced into the 
room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE NEW TENANT. 


HE man, advancing into the studio, 
presented a somewhat remarkable 
figure. He wore stockings and knicker- 
bockers, a loose collar, a tie of flam- 
boyant style and color, and a velvet 
coat. His complexion and eyes were 
unusually dark, his almost black, gray- 
streaked hair thick and curly and 
unusually long. Audrey, upon his ap- 
pearance, had involuntarily cried out; 
Madame Jourdain had more loudly 
echoed her. On his side he stared, 
broke into a_ sentence of  voluble 
French, checked himself and bowed, 
waiting, it appeared, to be addressed. 
Audrey, it seemed, was incapable of 
speaking. White and wide-eyed, shrink- 
ing away, she looked at him in silence. 
Madame Jourdain had let her hand go. 
Drawn back against the table she, too, 
looked at him as blankly as did the girl. 
The pause are moment long. 
Virginia made a quick step forward 
from her place in the background. An 
unexpected man in an unexpected place 
was not enough to check her ready 
tongue; she spoke with her ordinary 
unceremonious ease. 

“You've startled us a bit, you know,” 
she “We didn’t think anybody 
was here. We couldn’t understand it 
when we saw the door standing half 
open. Miss Featherstone thought the 
place was empty, and so did I.” 

Her movement had brought her into 


was a 


said. 
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the full brightness of the sunshine that 
poured through the doorway behind 
him. She stood in it, tall, dazzling, 
lovely, such a picture it was small won- 
der that the surprise of his face—a 
quite composed surprise—gave way to 
an admiration equally intense and 
amazed. It was nothing to Virginia, 
unless rather a bore. Men always did 
look at her like that when they saw 
her first. She was “fed up” with it, 
she often declared impatiently. But 
this man certainly controlled it more 
quickly than most. He bowed again, 
and spoke, this time in very good 
English, but with a certain carefulness 
and precision which showed that it was 
not his native tongue. 

“Your pardon,” he said 
tively, ‘Miss Featherstone?” 

“This is Miss Featherstone. You 
startled her,” said Virginia briefly. 

She turned away. It was not her 
place, she recollected, to explain to this 
stranger that he had no business in the 
Hutch, or to demand an explanation 
from him. Audrey recovered herself 
and spoke. Both voice and manner ex- 
hibited a coldness and haughtiness not 
usual with her. 

“T was very much startled,” she said, 
“and even more surprised. My father 
would be much annoyed at a stranger 
coming in here. I must suggest that, 
having found the door open—I don’t 
know whose carelessness is to blame— 
is hardly a sufficient excuse. I will ask 
you to leave before we do so.” 

“To leave?’ The stranger looked 
puzzled, a little amused, not in the least 
abashed ; he repeated his bow, an elab- 
orate gesture as un-English as the rest 
of him. “A thousand pardons, Miss 
Featherstone. I fear you do not under- 
stand. I should have mentioned my 
name. I am, with your permission, 
Fabian Gerard.” 

“Fabian Gerard?” Audrey repeated 
“I don’t know the name.” 

“You do not? Your father, perhaps, 


interroga- 
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does not trouble you with his affairs 
of business. I am, again with your per- 
mission, the new tenant here.” 
“Impossible! My father would not 
rent the Hutch. It must be a mistake,” 
cried Audrey. ; 
The angry incredulity of the words 
was repeated in her face and voice. 
Fabian Gerard gently shrugged his 
shoulders, made a tolerant gesture, 
smiled. “My dear young lady, pardon 
me; he has done so. It is a thing set- 
tled, concluded, finished.” He glanced 
at Virginia as though to include her, 
speaking with quick movements of his 
slender, dark hands—hands as delicate 
and small as a woman’s—falling now 
into a more distinctly foreign manner 
of speech. “Observe, if you please, 
that I am an artist. I come to this 
place—this so beautiful place—because 
I desire to paint. But without a studio, 
no, it is impossible. I go, therefore, to 
an agent in the town. He has nothing, 
and J am in despair. I go to him again; 
I entreat him to think, to remember, 
and he tells me at last of the Hutch in 
the park of Feathers Court, built for a 
studio by Mr. Peter Featherstone. I 
see it, and I am enchanted; it is all 
that I desire. But to accept me as a 
tenant is, I am told, the business of the 
agent of Mr. Featherstone. I go to 
him, and we arrange. I pay my money, 
and he gives me what he calls the agree- 
ment for six months, and also the key. 
I come here to-day to take possession, 
and wait now for the coming of my 
luggage. It is no more than that.” 
His explanatory gesture again in- 
cluded and appealed to Virginia. 
Audrey stared at him, frowning. 
“Agreement ?” she repeated. “No agree- 
ment would be of the least value with- 
out my father’s signature, and——” 
He interrupted her, with a quick re- 
urn to his earlier manner. “Pre- 
cisely,” he said quietly. ‘So the agent, 
Miss Featherstone, informed me, adding 
that—for reasons—it might be that Mr. 
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Featherstone would refuse to rent the 
Hutch. But he did not refuse. I have 
the agreement here. If you are still 
doubt ful—yes ?” 

His pause was interrogative; his 
hand slid into the breast pocket of his 
velvet coat, and half drew something 
out; his smile was the smoothly indul- 
gent smile that he might have shown 
to a troublesome child. 

Audrey turned away. “If you have 
Mr. Featherstone’s signature, there is, 
of course, no more to say,” she said 
coldly. “But I am more than surprised 
that he should have accepted a tenant 
for the Hutch, and should have done 
so without mentioning it to either my- 
self or my sister-in-law, and——” 

“Ah! She is your sister-in-law, this 
lady?” 

“No. May I mention your name, 
Virginia? This lady is Miss Goldfire,” 
said Audrey, still more coldly. “It ap- 
pears, Mr. Gerard, that we are the in- 
truders here. You are ready, Virginia? 
And you, Madame Jourdain?” 

Madame answered by silently turning 
toward the door. It seemed that until 
now Gerard had not observed her; as 
she passed him he bowed low.  Vir- 
ginia, following a pace in front of 
Audrey, paused in the doorway, with 
a sound of surprise. ‘There is Mr. 
Featherstone,” she exclaimed, “and 
Mr. Antony Featherstone!” 

The two figures were indeed passing 
but a few yards from the beginning of 
the trodden path that led to the Hutch 
door. Audrey at once understood. 
Antony must have met her father on 
his way to the house. As usual, Vir- 
ginia’s sweet, full voice had been 
pitched somewhat loudly. Both heard, 
halted, and turned. 

John Featherstone advanced; he 
bowed to the nearest figure—that of 
Madame Jourdain. “Good morning, 
madame; a glorious day. Good morn- 
ing, Miss Goldfire. What are ; 
doing here, Audrey? The Hutch open! 


you 


I did not know you Who is this?” 
The face he turned upon the just seen 
figure of Fabian Gerard was one of 
frowning surprise. 

Audrey looked at him wonderingly. 
“You must have forgotten, father,” she 
said. “We found this gentleman here, 
I should not have gone in but that the 
door was open. He tells me that he 
has taken the Hutch for a _ painting 
studio.” 

“Taken the Hutch? Taken it? I 
don’t understand.” His look trans- 
ferred the question—imperiously trans- 
ferred it—to Gerard. 

As promptly and composedly as he 
had explained already the latter ex- 
plained again, though now with the ad- 
dition of what was a natural show of 
surprise. He concluded by taking the 
agreement from his pocket and opening 
it. 

Mr. Featherstone had flushed, looked 
annoyed; he barely glanced at it, and 
handed it back. “Say no more, Mr. 
Gerard. There has been a mistake. I 
did not intend to rent the Hutch. For 
reasons—which you very possibly have 
heard and will understand re 

“T have heard; I comprehend, I 
think, yes; the so unhappy death of Mr. 
Peter Featherstone ” began Gerard. 

“Exactly. I did not, I say, intend 
to rent the place, but you are not re- 
sponsible for the mistake, and the thing, 
being done, must, I suppose, stand ; that 
is, if you are desirous of remaining 
and——” 

“With your permission, Mr. Feather- 
stone, most desirous.” 

“Then there is no more to be said. 
I do not dispute that you have a right 
to hold me to the agreement. [but at 
the end of the six months you will 
please understand that there can be no 
question of any renewal.” 

“Perfectly. I shall not 
said Gerard. 

He bowed. 
the rest of the group. 


desire 


A second bow included 
His eyes were 








upon Virginia as he drew back into the 
tiny hall, the unfolded agreement still 
in his hand. Madame Jourdain, for- 
getful, it seemed, of any farewell, 
turned and moved slowly up the sweep 
of grass toward the bungalow. John 
Featherstone came down the little path, 
frowning still. 

Antony spoke; he had been near 
enough to hear. “I  suppose”—he 
lowered his voice, for the door of the 
Hutch still remained half open—“I 
suppose you did sign the agreement, 
sir!” 

“Sign it? I must have 
There was my signature.” 

“And had forgotten it? 

“Forgotten it? No. I did not know 
I had done it.” He took off his hat, 
pushing back his white hair. The 
bright light showed his altered face 
more than ever haggard and troubled 
and drawn. “The truth is, Antony, 
that I don’t know half that I do do 
nowadays. I remember now that a few 
days ago Carpenter asked to see me 
about some agreement that he was un- 
certain as to granting, and I wrote to 
him to use his own judgment without 
troubling me. This was it, no doubt; 
but, like a fool, he did not mention the 
Hutch. I signed the thing without 
looking at it. It doesn’t matter par- 
ticularly that I know of, and it is only 
for the six months.” 

“An ungracious sort of beggar, who- 
ever he is. He might have volunteered 
to get out when he saw how you felt 
about it,” said Ant« ny bluntly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Why should he? 
It suits him, I suppose,” Mr. Feather- 
stone heavily. le sighed. 
“It’s another argument in favor of what 
I was urging upon you the last time 
you were down here—that you ought 
to be on the spot and look after things 
yourself. [ heartily wish you would. 
The place will be yours sooner or later, 
and before very long, I think some- 
times,”’ 


done so. 


9 


returned 
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“I hope not. As for coming here, 
living here, as things are now, I think 
you know why I can’t do that,” Antony 
answered quietly. 

He glanced at Audrey with the 
words; she had moved on at Virginia’s 
side. If she had heard, she showed no 
signs of hearing. But as he and her 
father followed he did not glance back 
toward the Hutch. Its door was wide 
open now, and Fabian Gerard stood in 
the path. His eyes, bright and dark, 
singularly, strangely alert and young in 
contrast with the lines beneath them, 
and the thickly gray-streaked hair, 
watched all four of the moving figures 
with a curious, grim scrutiny—grim, al- 
though he smiled. And now it was Vir- 
ginia at whom he looked the least. 

‘Mr. John Featherstone,” he said 
aloud, “Miss Featherstone, his daugh- 
ter, Mr. Antony Featherstone, heir to 
his land. All the family. I make ac- 
quaintance quickly. It is very well, I 
am wise to take the Hutch; it gives 
me, as I say, all I desire.” 

The four figures passed beyond the 
belt of trees and disappeared among the 
green. He turned his head and looked 
toward the bungalow. The tall figure 
of Madame Jourdain had reached the 
shallow steps. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, for a moment frowned, then 
smiled again. “Also I have a pleasant 
neighbor,” he concluded coolly, and 
went in and shut the door. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


LAD you like the costume, dear. 
Think myself it is rather good, if 
you ask me, you know,” Miss Goldfire 
observed complacently. ‘I liked it 
when the syndicate filmed the whole 
show. And Cordelia’s a change after 
Theodora.” 
She stood before the long swing-glass 
placed between the two windows of her 
bedroom at the cottage, an imperially 
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lovely figure in a long, softly falling 
white gown that was cut square at her 
beautiful neck and left her arms bare 
to the elbow. A jeweled girdle clasped 
it at the waist; another encircled her 
head. Her glorious hair, confined in 
no other way, streamed down almost 
to her knees; there was never a more 
wonderful vision of Cordelia. Audrey, 
standing by, looked, in the unrelieved 
black of her thin muslin and broad hat, 
both pale and fagged out. Her gray 
eyes were heavy, her lips had a weary 
droop; the stress and strain of the past 
two months was telling more and more 
upon the freshness of her beauty. 
Perhaps she thought so as she glanced 
from her own reflection to the face in 
which the brilliant sunshine of the mid- 
August day could find no flaw. 

“You are perfect,” she declared 
warmly. “but you always are, Vir- 
ginia. No wonder you get tired of 
hearing people say so. I suppose it is 
monotonous—which probably accounts 
for the wholesale snubbing which most 
of your admirers appear to get dealt 
out to them.” She paused. “I must 
say, you know, that I wish you had 
administered one more.” 

“One more?” 

“Yes, to Mr. Gerard; instead of let- 
ting him paint your picture. Perhaps 
the man can’t paint. He may make a 
poor portrait of you; who knows?” 

“If he does it goes behind the fire 
in double-quick time,’’ Virginia re- 
torted. She burst into her hearty, ring- 
ing laugh. “One more snubbing! 
you, dear, he’s had lots. Ser 
right, too. I haven't been able to move 
this last fortnight without catching my 
feet in him. Showed up at Hendon 
yesterday, and was hanging about while 
we were doing that ‘Arabian Nights’ 
film. But I thought, if I did sit to 
him, as he’d been pestering me to do, 
I might get a little peace. I I’m 
due at the studio at three, and I'll have 
to hurry to reach there by then. Sure 


Bless 


es him 


Say, 


you’d rather walk with me than stop 
and have a chat with aunt Lu?” 

She had been pinning on a shady hat, 
and now threw a long lace cloak over 
her shoulders, so hiding Cordelia’s white 
robes and the glowing cascade of 
auburn hair. Audrey answered that 
she would prefer to walk, and the two 
went out together. A little shady side 
lane a few yards from the cottage gave 
access to a gate in the park wall, and 
was, from this point, the shortest way 
of reaching the Hutch. 

Audrey broke a short silence as it 
came into view. 

“Virginia, has it ever struck you that 
he is like somebody ?” 

“That who is like somebody ?” 

“He—the Gerard man.” 

“Is he?” asked Virginia. 

“T don’t know—I ask.” She paused. 
“T don’t think,” she went on reflectively, 
“that it struck me that first day—I was 
too astonished at finding him in the 
Hutch, and too vexed. But I’ve seen 
him frequently since, and each time 
there has been something in his face 
that I’ve seemed to recognize without 
being able to place it.” 

“Has therer Queer! Perhaps you 
have seen him before somewhere.” 

“T believe I should remember if that 
were the case. He is a striking-looking 
man.” 

“Yes, he is handsome enough, in spite 
of that great streaky-gray mop of hair. 
Wish he’d get it cut,” said Virginia. 

“Perhaps he would—to oblige you. 
But he is an artist, you know. He is 
pretty old, | How old? 
Forty? Forty-five?” 

“IT dare say. I say, you must be 
pretty young to call that old, you 
know.” She said it with her full, gay 
laugh. 

Audrey glariced with a sudden ex- 
pression of doubt and wonder at the 
beautiful face. “I'll call it middle age, 
if you like. Certainly it is not young,” 


she said quietly, and hesitated. “Of 


suppose, 











course, he is in love with you, Vir- 
ginia ?”’ 

“Suppose so,” agreed Virginia, with 
supreme indifference. ‘Has all the 
signs of it, dear. Why?” 

“Nothing; only—you 
marry him, Virginia?” 

“Eh?” cried Virginia, and stopped 
stock-still, wide-eyed. ‘“‘What’s that? 
Do which?” 

“I say you would surely not marry 
him. We don’t know anything about 
him; he is a foreigner, and much too 
old for you; yes, he is. And—some- 
how, I don’t like him. I have not liked 
him since that first day.” She smiled 
in spite of herself, at the frank, round 
stare of the big amber eyes. “I am 
taking a great liberty, of course; but 
you are so splendid, you know, 
ginia. You ought to marry the very 
best kind of man.” 

Virginia drew away. “Look here,” 
she said quietly, “I may as well tell 
you, I shan’t marry at all.” 

“Virginia !” 

“Weil, not for a long time, anyway. 
You see, the man I want doesn’t want 
me.” 

“He doesn’t? 
lated incredulously. 
“Dead sure!” 
wouldn’t have me as a gift. 
too fond of another girl.” 
“Is she fond of him?” 
“Yes. Would be a little chump if 

she wasn’t.” 


would not 


Vir- 


Oh!” Audrey ejacu- 

“You are sure?” 
She laughed. “He 
He’s a lot 


“You know her, do you?” 


“Oh, yes! She’s not half a bad little 


sort. | shan’t scratch her eyes out,” 
said Virginia briefly. “So long, dear.” 

She went on to the Hutch. Fabian 
Gerard, waiting in its doorway, came 


forward to meet her, with an eagerly 
uttered greeting. Had Audrey been 
there to watch she would have had no 
need to ask her question—the whole 
face and manner of the man proclaimed 
the strength of the infatuation that had 
him in its grip; admiration and passion 
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that were almost fierce were in his 
dark eyes as they rested on the beau- 
tiful creature. Virginia, seeing, heeded 
not at all—had_ she not said that he 
had “all the signs of it?” She let him 
take her cloak, threw off her hat, 
mounted to the chair on the raised plat- 
form at the end of the great, bare room, 
and posed herself with absolute calm 
indifference. She would tell him when 
she had had enough, she said coolly, 
which happened at the end of a half 
hour, when she stood up and stretched 
her arms, with a yawn. 

“Cramping, isn’t it?” she said cheer- 
fully. “Oh, yes—I’ll sit again pres- 
ently, but I must rest a bit first. Hot 
in here, don’t you think? Could you 
get me something to drink?” 

“Of course,” Gerard 
promptly. 

What should it be? Wine, lemonade, 
tear Tea would make her hotter than 
ever, Virginia declared, decisively, 
lemonade would do. He hurried out 
to get it, and she came slowly down 
from the dais, pausing to examine the 
canvas upon which the figure of Cor- 
delia was roughly outlined. Art did not 
interest Goldfire; in her own 
mind she considered’ the effect 
” and yawned again with a 


’ 


answered 


Miss 
“cmudgy, 
disparaging shrug as she turned away. 


The door at the end of the studio 


s shut; she crossed to it and set it 
de open. Her eyes, as she moved 
back, fell upon an easel that stood close 


was upon it, bear- 
She flushed 


by. A small canva 
finished painting. 
red and caught it up. 





‘Oh!” she exclaimed. “Antony!” 
Without doubt it was a portrait of 
Antony Featherstone. Roughly de- 


signed and executed, indifferent in 
color, the thing as a likeness was strik- 
ingly, even startlingly, good. But Vir- 
ginia, staring at it, frowned. Gerard, 
coming in with the lemonade and 
glasses on a tray, found her frowning 


still. 
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“Did you paint that?” she demanded. 

“You recognize it?” 

“Of course I do. Anybody would. 
But did he sit for you? Surely he 
didn’t ?” 

“Mr. Featherstone? Not at all. I 
have seen him but two or three times.” 

“That’s what I thought. And yet 
you were able to paint-a thing as like 
him as this?” 

“You are not pleased to flatter me.” 
Gerard laughed, pouring out the lem- 
onade. “I am, I hope, a_ portrait 
painter.” 

“Oh, I know that, of course,” said 
Virginia. She put down the canvas to 
take the glass, but stared at it still. 
“T suppose a portrait painter can catch 
a likeness as well as you have done 
pretty easily. What seems to me so 
queer is that you should have got that 
expression. Look here, Mr. Gerard, 
before that awful business of poor 
Peter’s death, ‘Antony Featherstone 
didn’t look as he looks now. He was 
—jolly; that’s the best word. Since— 
well, he’s looked different, and no won- 
der. But he’s never looked as you’ve 
made him, and Heaven forbid he 
should. I—I’d sooner see him dead, I 
think. It’s terrible, somehow. Don’t 
you see it is?” 

“Eh? You think so?” cried Gerard. 
He took up the canvas, inspected it, 
and set it with a flourish upon the easel. 
“But it is not yet complete. When it 
is finished eo 

“Don’t finish it. Tear it up. It’s a 
hateful thing.” 

“No, no. I complete it now—in an 
instant,” cried Gerard. 

He caught up palette and brushes. 
Virginia, occupied with the lemonade, 
and then with adjusting the chaplet that 
bound the ruddy loveliness of Cor- 
delia’s streaming hair, did not look at 
him as he painted with rough, rapid 
strokes. He looked round presently. 

“Behold!” he said, smiling. “It fits 
now, the terrible expression, does it 


not? A little more evidence, so I hear, 
only a little more, and thus, beyond 
doubt or hope, must have stood the 
most respectable Featherstone.” 

He pointed to the picture, the picture 
of Antony’s face, with the rigid jaw, the 
clenched mouth, the dilated, blank, 
fixedly staring eyes. Round the bare 
throat, knotted beneath the ear, was a 
rope; about the head, as though de- 
scending to cover it, the outline of a 
white cap. 

Virginia gasped, for a moment 
stared, then with a wordless cry of rage 
and horror, she snatched the picture 
from the easel. With her strong hands 
she wrenched the canvas from the 
frame, tore it this way and that to 
tatters, threw them down and stamped 
upon them. Breathless, scarlet, with 
blazing eyes, she turned, a lovely, pant- 
ing fury, upon Gerard. 

“How dare you? How dare you?” 
she demanded. “He is innocent—inno- 
cent! No one but an idiot would ever 
think him guilty. You wretch, I hate 
you! Oh, I could almost kill you!” she 
cried. 

She rushed across to where her cloak 
and hat lay. 

For a moment, regarding her with a 
face of disconcerted amazement, Gerald 
then sprang after her. He caught her 
hand; as she jerked it away he 
clutched her dress, and half kneeling, 
poured out a torrent of words, abject 
and extravagant, part in French, part 
in English, beseeching her pardon. It 
had been a jest, a mad jest, no more. 
Would she not forgive, forget it? 
Never, it seemed, were regret and en- 
treaty given more vehement voice. 

Virginia, listening because she must, 
presently began to grow quiet; rage 
with her was too fiery to last long, 
even such a rage as this. After all, 
he was not English, she reminded her- 
self, and was not young. She felt a 
sensation of something like contemptt- 


“+ 


ous pity as she looked down at his 
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gray-streaked hair. Evidently he had 
expected her to be amused at the hor- 
rible thing. Of course he could not 
know. She caught her breath at that, 
pulling away the hand he had tried to 
kiss, and twitching her skirt free. 

“All right,” she said curtly. “We'll 
say no more about it, except that, if 
that’s a joke, Mr. Gerard, I tell you 
plainly I don’t like French ones. If I 
hear of your making any more of the 
sort—well, I won’t set foot in the 
Hutch again to have fifty portraits 
painted. No, I won’t stay any longer; 
I’m too upset. But, before I go, let 
me see you burn up the bits of that 
thing, please.” 

His reply, after a sentence of fer- 
vent thanks, which she cut short, was 
to cross to where the fragments of can- 
vas lay, and begin to gather them up. 
There was a fireplace in the studio; he 
threw the pieces in and applied a match, 
They smoldered, and then burned into 
ablaze. He must have been handsome 
when he was young, she thought, idly 
watching the red light shine upon the 
clean-cut dark face; was handsome now 
in spite of its lines and that shock of 
gray-streaked hair. Without it 
Gerard swung round. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

Virginia, with her sudden cry, had 
started forward. With her lovely face 
milk-white, her amber eyes dilated, she 
was an at him, As he advanced 
and she moved back, her foot caught in 
the corner of a rug. She tripped, 
nearly falling, and he threw his arm 

mae her. 

iothing. Let me go,” she said 
faintly 

The voice 
momentary 
and Gerare 


was as unlike hers as her 
quiescence was unlike her; 
ard did not let her go. Instead, 
he caught the hand with which she 
would have pushed him from her and 
covered it with kisses. As she cried 
out, an ejaculation of astonished wrath 
came from the door which she had set 
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open. Gerard was wrenched away by 
his collar, a blow sent him staggering 
to his.knees, and Antony Featherstone 
stood between them. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SICILIAN RETURNS. 


YOURE looking very \ white still, you 

know. Sure you’re able to walk 
to the cottage? That beast must have 
scared you,” said Antony. 

“Tm all right, thanks. Yes—I can 
walk—of course I can. And it would 
take a better sort of man than that to 
scare me, I hope,” Virginia answered. 

The indifferent contempt of her tone 
and manner could not have been ex- 
ceeded, but her face, in the shade of 
her broad hat, was certainly oddly 
white still. Antony, glancing at it as 
they crossed the grass toward the path 
leading to the little gate in the park 
wall, thought so. 

“Anyhow, I’m glad I happened to be 
there, ” he said. 

“Yes—that is, I mean, no; I almost 
wished you hadn’t.” She shrugged 
reply to his surprised look. “I mean 
it was only that he took me by surprise, 
you know. I should have been all right 
the next second—boxed his ears, very 
likely. You see, I don’t think he’s 
the sort of man to make an enemy 
love 


quite 
of. And I suppose he won’t exactly 
you, will he?” 

“For knocking him down? 
welcome to do what he likes. | 
pose the fellow’s in love with you, Vir- 
ginia? Rig once told me it might be, 
Virginia, didn’t you?” 

“Of course I did and of course it 
may. Yes, I suppose he is. And I 
don’t care, I’m sure, so long as he 
behaves himself.” She paused, and in 
speaking again had regained almost her 
usual gay confidence of manner, but 
with an undercurrent of earnestness 
that was plain enough. “Look here! 
Never mind him—I want to say some- 


He’s 
su] - 
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thing. Why don’t you make it up— 
whatever’s wrong—with Audrey?” 

“What!” exclaimed Antony. 

But the flush that was always so 
quick to rise in his fair face had turned 
it red, and was a much more complete 
answer. 

Virginia nodded as if it had been a 
spoken one. “Of course I know it’s 
so,” she said, “and that it’s serious. 
I’ve known that about as long as I’ve 
known you. It was pretty clear be- 
fore that awful business of your poor 
cousin two months ago that something 
had gone wrong. No business of mine 
what it was or is. But what I do say 
is—make it up. You won’t care for 
another girl as you do for her, you 
know.” 

“T know that.” 

“Well, then—do it. If she’s got a 
temper and is as proud as Lucifer, 
there isn’t a pin to choose between 
you in that way, so far as I can see.” 
She gave him another nod. “You 
know, you'd look pretty silly if you 
found ott all at once that Mr. Kendrew 
had walked off with her.” 

“Kendrew ?” cried Antony. 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Kendrew is in love with her—with 
Audrey ?” 

“Of course he is. 
eyes ?? 

“Why Oh, it’s absurd! 
drew? He’s fifty.” 

“What of it? So is my gentleman 
over in the Hutch there, or not far 
short of it. Never knew any of you 
were any more sensible on that ac- 
count,” retorted Virginia. “Certainly 
Mr. Kendrew’s in love with her. And 
he’s rich and good looking, and a good 
man and a good fellow. And she likes 
him. And you would feel foolish, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Worse than that.” Antony 
groaned. He stood still. “Look here, 
Virginia, I'll tell you the truth. I can’t 
make things right with her.” 


Where are your 


Ken- 


“You can’t?” 

“No; I tried to on that wretched wed- 
ding day. Heaven knows I don’t want 
to blame Peter, poor fellow, but it was 
his fault; he’d—made a mistake. He’d 
told Audrey—made bad worse. [I tried 
to explain to her; she wouldn't listen 
—turned her back on me. Afterward, 
when I was under arrest, she asked me 
to explain. I told her I wouldn’t trou- 
ble her with that or anything else until 
I was proved innocent of Peter’s death. 
You know how things are; I'm not 
proved innocent. I believe that half 
the people who know me think me 
guilty. How can I go to her, make 
love to her—even if she would stand 
it—with the rope half round my neck, 
the rope for killing her brother? 
What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing.” She put his hand away, 
bit hard into her underlip, drove her 
sudden sickness back. “Go on.” 

“There’s nothing to go on about. If 
ever Audrey and I make up our dif- 
ferences, it will be when the guilty vil- 
lain is found, and not until then.” 

“She doesn’t believe you’re guilty.” 

“Perhaps not. But she doesn’t know 
I’m innocent, and I can’t prove it.” 

“If he was found you’d put your 
pride in your pocket—make things right 
with her?” 

“Good heavens, yes; of course I 
would.” They had paused at the gate; 
as he opened it and as they passed 
through he caught her hand and 
squeezed it. “You’re the best girl in 
the world to bother yourself, Virginia, 
and I’m grateful—believe that. Look 
here, you mustn’t go near that beast at 
the Hutch again, confound him. Let 
the portrait go hang. You can take 
care of yourself, I know; but still—" 

“Goodness! Look! Whiat’s that?” 
cried Virginia, loudly interrupting. 
She pointed across the lane. 

In-the long grass under the hedge, 
upon its farther side, something, some 


one, was lying. She ran and _ bent 
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down, seeing that it was a woman, a 
girl. Her gaudy, full skirts reached 
hardly below her knees; the coarse 
white blouse above her bodice of black 
velvet was short-sleeved and open at 
the neck; a striped handkerchief of gay 
colors was folded over her dark hair; 
in the shadow of the leaves the tinge 
of her olive skin looked ghastly; she 
lay with shut eyes, and was, it seemed, 
swooning or insensible. 

Virginia, in the act of touching a 
cold hand, started back with a scream. 
Beside the recumbent figure there was 
a movement; something rose up, sinu- 
ous and writhing, mottled with mark- 
ings of brown and yellow—a snake. 

Antony had followed. As_ she 
screamed he caught the creature by the 
neck and held it dangling. “All right,” 
he said hurriedly. “Don’t be fright- 
ened. The thing is quite harmless.” 

“Harmless ?” 

“Quite. The poison fangs have been 
extracted. I’ve seen and handled it 
many a time. Don’t touch that little 
basket-case thing at her side. There’s a 
puff adder in there, or used to be, and 
that’s deadly. Let me open that 
satchel affair.” Going on one knee, 
he lifted the flap; the snake glided from 
his hand into the bag, and he closed 
and fastened it. “That’s all right. I 
know the girl.” 

“You do? Who is she?’ 
ginia. “And what does she do 
those horrid snakes ?” 

“Performs with them. She is a 
dancer and snake charmer. I knew her 
in Sicily more than a year ago, when 
I was there with poor Peter. Her name 
is Nicetta Toselli—Nicetta of the Hills, 
they used to call her. What on earth 
can have brought her here? I thought 
she had gone back long ago.” 

“Back ?” 

“Yes. She was in England two or 
three months ago. She had been de- 
serted by her lover, poor little thing, 
and was trying to find him; though 
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whether she was right in supposing he 
was here, Heaven knows—I don’t. 
Anyhow, she found me out and wrote 
to me, asking for money to help her 
back again—she hadn’t a cent. I gave 
it to her, of course, and supposed she 
went. I haven’t seen her since.” 

“Perhaps she was trying to find you 
again?” 

“Very likely. She nursed me through 
a bad attack of fever over there. I 
told her she could count on me if ever 
she wanted a friend.” 

“T see. She’s awfully pretty, isn’t 
she? But what is the matter with her 
—has she fainted?” 

“Something of the sort.’ He had 
been laying his hand on the heart and 
feeling the pulse. “Half starved and 
exhausted, I should say, poor little 
creature. What on earth can be done 
with her?” 

Virginia stood up, quite herself again. 
“That’s simple,” she said briskly. 
“You can carry her, can’t you? She’s 
only a little bit of a thing. Bring her 
to the cottage. I'll run on first and 
tell aunt Lu. Be quick, won’t you?” 

It was all done so rapidly that hardly 
ten minutes later, leaving Mrs. Goldfire, 
her niece, and a couple of maids busily 
ministering to the insensible girl in the 
former’s sitting room, Antony, briskly 
dismissed by Virginia, left the cottage. 
Obedient to a summons from John 
Featherstone, he had motored from 
town, driving himself, and his car was 
at the Court—he had, indeed, left it 
waiting. The shortest way back to the 
house was the one by which he and 
Virginia had come; he took it, and so 
presently passed close to the Hutch, 
He stopped and stood still. 

“Didn’t give the fellow that message, 
after all. Better do it,” he said aloud. 

He went up the path. The door 
stood open, and he passed in and en- 
tered the studio. Gerard, flung down 
into a chair before the easel that bore 
the outlined figure of Cordelia, sprang 
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up with an ejaculation and started 
back. 

Antony spoke at once. “I wanted 
to tell you,” he said curtly, “that it was 
not by chance that I happened—most 
fortunately—to come here just now, 
Mr. Gerard. I have a message from 
Mr. John Featherstone which I volun- 
teered to deliver. With regard to that 
request of yours for the enlargement 
of the skylight, Featherstone cannot 
agree to it. As at the termination 
of your tenancy he will not again rent 
the place, and may very possibly have 
it demolished, he does not care to incur 
the expense. That is all from him. 
From myself I will add that were I 
the master here I would take care that 
it terminated forthwith. And, further, 
that if Miss Goldfire takes my advice 
she will give you no opportunity of 
repeating the conduct that causes me 
to say so.” 

“What?” cried Gerard. He made a 
sudden swinging movement forward— 
his first. “I am not to paint her pic- 
ture? You mean that?” 

“Certainly I mean that. 
tainly I hope she will come no more. 

“She will not? You have persuaded 
her!” exclaimed Gerard. With a furi- 
ous gesture he struck his hand upon the 
table. He had whitened with the sal- 
low, sickly pallor of an olive skin. 
“You are in love with her!” he burst 
out. “That is what it means. And she 
is in love with you! That was why, 
when she saw me to-day ” He 
broke off with a fierce laugh. “Is she 
in love with you? Answer—answer!” 

A stride had brought him before the 
other. His black eyes were blazing. 

Antony withdrew a step. “You are 
evidently unable to grasp;” he said con- 
temptuously, “that a man may object 
to seeing a woman insulted without that 
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particular reason. As for your ques- 
tion, I’ll inform you that one does not 
reply to that sort of thing regarding 
a lady when it is put by a person who 
has no shadow of a right to ask it,” 

“She is in love with you! If you 
deny it, it is a lie. Tell me——” ~ 

“Tl tell you this: Miss Goldfire has 
no brother. If further need should 
arise, I shall be happy to consider my- 
self in the light of one.” 

“Which means you will knock me 
down again, perhaps “ 

“Given the same provocation? With 
very much pleasure,” said Antony 
coolly. ‘Here, none of that!” 

A palette knife lay on the table; with 
an inarticulate sound of rage Gerard 
had snatched it up. The movement 
was a blind impulse of passion merely; 
the thing could have done no harm, 
but Antony gripped his raised wrist 
and twisted it. The knife dropped into 
his other hand, and he flung it away. 

Gerard wrenched free. “Eh?” he 
cried. “You do not like the knife. 
No! It is the revolver, is it not, you 
would prefer, my friend?” 

His laugh died half uttered; he 
swung back, gasping, as Antony’s pow- 
erful hand caught him by the throat. 
In a moment Antony mastered himself, 
and walked out, death-white. The 
Hutch shook to the violent crash of the 
door behind him. 

Gerard staggered into a chair; he sat 
panting, with a livid face, putting up a 
shaking hand to adjust his collar. For 
the time his fury of impotent rage ab- 
sorbed him. A knock upon the slammed 
door, low and cautious, had been twice 
repeated before he heard it. He got 
up, with a half strangled oath, smooth- 
ing his disordered hair as he passed a 
mirror, went out, and threw it open 
upon Madame Jourdain. 
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Gold-bricked 


& Lewen Hewitt 


Author of ‘‘Needed: A Hair Cut,’’ etc. 


IN the little sitting room was a 
i garish, pink-rosed carpet; on 
the pink-rosed carpet was 
an old-fashioned, black-hair 
sofa; on the black-hair sofa, rocking 
back and forth, his right hand rubbing 
his right knee with the regularity of 
a piston rod, his left hand grasping an 
envelope, sat the man who had swal- 
lowed the hook. 

Already he had guessed what had 
happened—not that it took any unusual 
powers of perception to reach the one 
conclusion ; but, to give him his due, al- 
ready he had guessed it. For a linger- 
ing moment a wisp of hope straggled 
across his mind, a mirage that the note 
might prove it all a horrible mistake. 
Mustering a desperate courage, he 
ripped open the envelope and read: 





Mr. Dersy: You will no doubt be surprised 
when you read this letter to find out that 
you have been the victim of the old 
brick game. Now my advice to you is to 


gold- 


keep it to yourself, as you will only make 
yourself the laughingstock of the com- 
munity and have all the school children hol 


ut, “There goes old Gold Brick!” In 
tact, it will be hard for to make any 
one believe that you could possibly have been 


lering « 


you 


uch a big fool a to pay out such a large 
um of money for a chunk of bra S [ sim- 
ply write this letter to save you from being 
humiliated and pointed out as one of the 
biggest fools in seven States. But do as you 
like about it, for when you this letter 
me and Injun Joe and the assayer will be 
in Canada havine a good time on 


your 





money. Now don't get a foolish idea into 
your head or | advised by any of your 
friends to try to get us, for you will only 
be throwing away your money, as we know 
exactly to take care of ourselves, and 
alway our future mapped out plain 
and make no mistakes in our movements, 


and to conyince you of this I will simply 
say that you are the fifty-fourth man we 
have beaten in your State, and two of them 
lived in your county. Should you, after 
studying this over, decide you want to get 
even, all you will have to do is to give us 
the name and address of some one you know 
who has got plenty of money, and we will 
give you one-fourth of what he loses and 
possibly a little better. Just put an ad in 
the personal column of the Chicago Sunday 
Blaze, and say: “Ed: Contract in sight.” 
Then we will write to you. Now I know 
if you will look at this matter reasonable it 
will be to your advantage later on. That ts 
all. Injun Joe says you are a good man, and 
he likes you. Good-by. Bic Ep 


There was only a single ray of real 
sunlight in the whole leaden atmos- 
phere: Perryville knew nothing of his 
misstep. At noon, when he walked 
heavily to his warehouse office, the sign, 
“J. Ringfield Derby, Agricultural Im- 
plements,” was undefaced. Nobody had 
lettered Gold Brick under his name. 
Nor that afternoon, when he depleted 
the home wall safe of a package of 
bonds he kept on hand for just such 
an emergency, to add four thousand 
dollars to his limited bank account, did 
President George W. Sterrett chirp 
jovially : “Well, I see you learned some- 
thing at last; you’re locking the stable 
after the horse is stolen.” Nor again 
that night, while he gulped down his 
supper at the American House, did any- 
body ask him avhat had become of Big 
Ed, the rough but generous mining 
prospector, late of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. No, Perryville was mercifully 
unaware of what had befallen Derby. 

He had learned his lesson; it had 


been expensive, but thorough. It was 
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to be regretted, however, that instead 
of sweetening his nature it had hard- 
ened him and turned inside out all the 
ugly corners of his disposition. 

“You will, huh?’ he said to Mr. 
Behrend’s nondescript hound when that 
animal gave him the customary evening 
growl; and with the words he shot out 
his right foot to such purpose that the 
dog profited by his lesson. 

As he checked over the evening mail 
in his home he came upon an enclosure 
for a Groundrite cultivator which ex- 
ceeded the proper amount by ten dol- 
lars. Carefully and at length he had 
explained to Webster Hennings that 
prompt payment meant a discount ; and 
here the fool had sent him the full cata- 
logue price. 

Smoothing the check upon the table, 
he regarded it moodily. “You can’t 
teach some people. They want to 
throw away their money. They ain’t 
happy unless they do throw it away. If 
they don’t look out for themselves, 
what right have they got expecting any- 
body else to do it for ’em?” 

There was no answer, unless perhaps 
it might be found between the lines of 
the gold-brick letter. Mr. Derby took 
this communication from his pocket 
and read it through again with con- 
tracting face. Then, viciously crump- 
ling the sheet, he tossed it into his safe 
and stalked into his bedroom. When 
he emerged he had a revolver in one 
hand and a bottle of oil in the other. 

The balance of the evening he spent 
oiling and cleaning the weapon, and 
snapping it at a black smudge on the 
door. The revolver was in excellent 
shape indeed when a_ disquieting 
thought arose. “Suppose I shot him; 
suppose I put a bullet ‘clean through 
him—that wouldn’t get me back my 
two thousand dollars.” 

Dropping his revolver on the table, 
he stared blankly at the wall safe. No, 
his two thousand was quite gone, just 
as the letter said, and all the fireworks 


in the world couldn’t bring it back 


again. In fact, there was no possible 
way of recovering it unless 
He went to bed to sleep over it. 
Many an idea too gross to be em- 
braced, is not at all too gross for a 
little long-distance flirtation. 


II. 


More than once, in the melancholy 
days that followed, J. Ringfield Derby 
spread out his list of customers and 
wondered idly which prospects might 
be interested in the jolly game of get- 
ting something for nothing. Discard- 
ing the poverty-weighted, the struggling 
youngsters, the pensioners, he nar- 
rowed the list to a half dozen solid, 
prosperous farmers who would not be 
averse to a plan whereby ten cents 
might be exchanged for ten dollars. It 
was a game, a fascinating, absorbing 
game, that grew more fascinating and 
more absorbing the longer it was 
played. 

He did not actually decide to turn 
in any names to the Gold Brick 
Brothers ; but neither did he cease play- 
ing the game. Indeed, he sounded del- 
icately Mr. Podarski and the elder 
Wallins. Podarski was jumped and 
cleared from the board upon proving 
himself “land poor.” On the other 
hand, old man Wallins made no 
bones about admitting that he had a 
dollar here and a dollar there, and that 
if he could find something “as safe as 
it was good,” he’d be “willin’ to resk 
it.” 

The game grew to be a_ passion. 
Many a cigar and many a pint of kero- 
sene Derby burned in his midnight 
speculations. But in the end he came 
to a highly creditable conclusion. 
“No,” he said shrewdly; ‘no, not him. 
Not anybody around here. I’m fe 
spected in Perryville, same as my father 
before me. It would be bad business.” 

The golden summer which had 
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brought Big Ed and his brick of brass 
gave way to an even more golden 
autumn. On a certain mild, languid 
day in late September the jangling of 
the bell over the warehouse door called 
Derby to his office. 

Awaiting him was a tall, lean, sun- 
burned, awkward individual. He 
nodded and cleared his throat. 

“My name’s Carlin,” he said slowly. 
“Come from Windsor to see you about 
some machinery.” 

Derby puzzled for a moment. He 
might have explained that Felsman 
handled the Groundrite line in Wind- 
sor, but he was cautious. His greet- 
ing ran: “Glad to know you, Mr. Car- 
lin. What kind of machinery are you 
buying ?” 

Carlin rubbed the red stubble on his 
chin. ‘‘You—you don’t understand,” 
hé said apologetically. “I don’t want 
to buy nothin’. I want to sell. I’m 
leavin’—goin’ East to New Hampshire, 
and I got a harrow and i: 

Derby shook his head. “Sorry. 
Can’t afford to buy second-hand truck; 
don’t care what condition it’s in. Bet- 
ter put it up at auction and take what 
it'll fetch.” 





The other accepted the verdict with 
acertain air of sad finality. “I see,” 
he said with a half sigh, “I see. I 


guess you're right. Felsman said the 
same thing. Anyhow, I got somebody 
handlin’ the farm, and he can sell the 
machinery with the place. I got the 
money for the live stock already, and 
I sold some town lots I had in Wind- 
sor.” He thrust an explorative hand 
into his breast pocket. 

Derby had an idea. It was an idea 
not remarkable for fair dealing or hon- 
esty, but somehow the dividing line was 
no longer clear to the man who had 
been tricked out of his money. 

“How long are you going to be 
around this part of the country?” he 
asked. 

“Jus’ long enough to get out, that’s 
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all,’ Mr. Carlin observed with a hint of 
passion. “My family’s East already. 
My brother was workin’ the old man’s 
farm, but he died las’ month—in- 
flammatory rheumatism—went to his 
heart—and the old man sent for me. 
I guess the East is all right, but——” 
He stopped and wiped his forehead 
with a handkerchief. 

“But the Middle 
huh?” 

Carlin grimaced. “Dunno as it is. 
You hear a lot about the farmer and 
about the State helpin’ the farmer and 
all that; but lemme tell you, Mr. Derby 
—and I’m not knockin’ you implement 
dealers at all; Felsman always treated 
me square—lemme tell you, there’s a 
whole lot of people in the cities that’s 
jus’ waitin’ for a chance to skin us 
farmers. I’m givin’ you gospel truth, 
too.” He leaned forward in his chair, 
and then, apparently about to speak, 
hesitated. “Mr. Derby,” he said 
finally. 

“Well?” 

“TT wonder if you'd do me a sort 
of favor?” 

“What is it?’ asked the implement 
man. His voice was cold. 

“T got some—something I want to 
turn into money, and J forgot to take 
it to the bank in Windsor. It’s-——” 
He fumbled in his trousers pocket and 
drew out a_ small. tobacco — sack. 
Smoothing a sheet of newspaper on the 
desk, he dumped from the bag: its yel- 
low contents. “Mr. Derby, that’s gold, 
honest-to-goodness gold. I want to get 
My nephew’s:a miner 


West is better, 


” 


some cash for it. 
out in——”’ 
Derby drew in his head like a turtle. 
Then, shooting it out, he banged the 
desk with his fist till the little yellow 
particles jumped and scattered. 
“You, too!” he snorted. 


‘Me, too?” Carlin’s face was 
brick-red. “What do you mean?” 
“You know what I mean.” And 


Derby laughed. It was not exactly a 
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pleasant laugh, but it was long and 
loud. It was the first outburst of the 
kind that he had enjoyed for weeks, 
and he made the most of it. 

“TI dunno what you mean.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t know what I 
mean. You ain’t got an idea. You 
never met a man that found a gold 
mine. You never got introduced to 
an Injun that had to see some of your 
money before he was willing to let you 
have a third of the gold. Oh, no!” 
He laughed again. “Wait a minute.” 
He jumped from his chair to lay a 
restraining hand on the indignant Car- 
lin. “You needn’t feel sore at me. 
I got something to show you.” 

Round-eyed, Mr. Carlin watched the 
implement dealer unlock the middle 
drawer of his desk and display a small 
medicine bottle filled with scraps and 
grains of yellow ore. 

“That’s all I got for my money,” he 
said briefly. 

Carlin extended a big red 
“Gold-bricked!’ he ejaculated. 

“Gold-bricked !”’ 

They stared solemnly at each other 
till Carlin broke the silence by saying: 
“T’ll be dummed!” 

‘What are you going to do about it?” 

“What can you do about it?” 

“Did they write you a letter?” 

“You-mean after I bit ?” 

“Yes.” 

“They never wrote me any letter that 
I see. No, they never wrote me nothin’, 
They jus’ walked off with two thousand 
five hundred dollars and left me a nice 
brass brick and this here—mebbe sixty 
dollars’ worth of gold—and that’s all.” 

“And you ain’t going to do anything 
about it?” 

“Do anything! 


hand. 


Say, if there was 
anything I could do I’d do it. I want 
the money, and I want it bad. Mr. 
Derby,” he creaked up from his chair, 
“if I thought I could put them crooks 
behind bars ’'d—I’d walk barefoot to 
Los Angeles and back again.” He 
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stamped to the farther wall of the 
office. 

“Of course I wouldn’t tell the folks 
around Windsor any more than you'd 
tell the folks around here. But I did 
write to the Chicago police, and they 
said it wasn't their business to handle 
outside cases, but they’d turn the whole 
thing over to the Burke Detective 
Agency. The agency said ” He 
fumbled in his pocket. ‘‘No, the let- 
ter’s in my grip. Anyhow, they said 
they were interested and wanted to 
hear more about the case.” Carlin ran 
his fingers between collar and throat. 
“That’s all I know. But when I go 
through Chicago you can bet your last 
cent I’m goin’ to drop in at the place 
and tell ’em everything I know. Might 
get some of my money back sometime. 
But I don’t care so much about that. 
I want to—get—them—crooks.” 

Derby stared intently at the wall. 
“Tf we could only catch ’em,” he mut- 
tered, “we wouldn’t lose anything; you 
can bet on that, even if we had to make 
‘em buy their way out.” He straight- 
ened up suddenly. “Suppose—suppose 
there was a way of reaching ’em! 
Suppose—— Look here, Carlin, I got 
to talk with you some more. Come 
over to the bank with me. I'll tell 
‘em who you are, and you don’t have 
to worry about what they think or what 
they don’t think. They’ll take care of 
the gold for you. And look here; I'l 
put mine with yours and you cash it 
all. Then we'll go over to my place 
—I’m baching it in the old house—and 
we'll figure out what we can do.” 

The trip to the bank held no embar- 
rassment for either. Mr. Carlin, of 
Windsor, was properly introduced to 
President Sterrett, and after jocularly 
explaining that he had found the gold 
in his back pasture, and that he was 
trying to sell the whole farm to Mr. 
Derby, he told a plausible story of 
money loaned to a nephew now work- 
ing a claim in Colorado. 
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The president of Perryville’s First 
—and only—National Bank nodded 
wisely. “We've handled this stuff be- 
fore, but I guess our correpondents in 
Chicago will take care of it. You call 
ina few days for the money. Too bad 
it doesn’t really grow on your farm.” 

Carlin laughed boisterously as he 
clapped Derby over the shoulders. 
‘I'm tryin’ to sell my farm to Mr. 
Derby, anyhow. It’s the best little 
twenty-five acres you ever looked at.” 

The conference that night in the 
Derby sitting room with its pink-rosed 
carpet was a long and an intent discus- 
sion. Curtains drawn, the green- 
shaded lamp lighting the table, the pair 
talked over tentative plans of campaign. 

“Tt might work,” agreed Carlin. “It 
sure might work. And like you say, 
there ain’t no chance of doin’ it unless 
we pretend to act as dee-coys to other 
fools, same’s the crooks say in the let- 
ter. And I guess you wouldn’t do that 
—be a real dee-coy, I mean—any more 
than I would.” He looked sharply at 
Derby. 

The implement dealer shook his head. 
“Not me.” 

“All right, then; let’s look at the 
way things stand. They say you can 
get hold of ’em by puttin’ an ad in 
the Chicago Sunday Blaze. Now, 
lemme show you what the detectives 
said to me.” 

From his valise he pulled a crumpled 
envelope. Blowing into its open end 
till it gaped wide, he extracted an en- 
graved letter-head. 

BURKE NATIONAL DETECTIVE 

AGENCY, 
New York City, 
New Orleans, 


Chicago, Omaha, 
San Francisco. 


“Got enough offices,” he grunted out. 
The letter was brief and businesslike: 


In response to your communication, turned 
over to us by the Chicago police department, 
I wish to say that we are much interested in 
your case, and will be pleased to investigate 
a soon as we have further information 


I beg to suggest that operative W. B. 
Scanlon of this agency see you personally 
and get all the particulars from you. As 
you state that you are leaving Windsor, will 
you be kind enough to let us know where 
you can be found, that we may arrange an 
interview ? 

It was signed, in bold script, “P. H. 
Phair,” with the man’s official position 
indicated by two explanatory lines: 
“Chief Operative, Chicago Branch, 
Burke National Detective Agency.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Derby meditatively, 
“T don’t see that we can lose anything 
by talking to this man Scanlon.” 

Carlin looked doubtful. “I don’t 
know much about private detectives,” 
he admitted, “but I guess they don’t 
work for their health.” 

“If we don’t pay ’em anything we 
don’t lose anything.” 

Carlin shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“That’s right, too. And I'll bet you 
a good cigar, Derby, that I don’t pay 
‘em anything, whatever you do.” 

Lighting a cigar that was not a good 
cigar, the implement dealer smoked 
thoughtfully. 

“You want to get where your family 
is just as soon as you can. That’s right, 
ain’t it? Well, what say if we start 
things right off by putting the ad in 
the Blaze and writing to the agency 
to-night °” 

“Sounds like good business to me. I 
jus’ keep my hands shut, though. I 
can’t afford to lose any more than [I 
have.” 

“But the advertisement 

“Oh, that won’t break either of us. 
It'll be under a dollar, and we can split 
it between us. But that’s the last cent.” 

Derby exhumed a tablet of writing 
paper. The man hunt was on. 


”? 


III. 


It was evident that Big Ed had access 
to the Chicago dailies because, in addi- 
tion to word from the agency, Tues- 
day’s first train brought this letter: 
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Friend Dersy: I have got to admit that 
you are showing good sense in this busi- 
ness. Do not try to double cross us and we 
will give you one fine square deal. But 
first we got to know all about what you 
have to tell us, and the best way is for you 
to come to Chicago, and Wednesday after- 
noon at three-thirty be on the second floor 
in the Northwestern Station. You will see 
there near the information stand a man 
wearing a straw hat with a blue ribbon. 
You can pick him out easy because there 
won’t be many straw hats around, and all 
you have to do is to follow him and he will 
arrange .for somebody who can talk with 
you. Now, Mr. Derby, you know we like 
you, and all you got to do is to treat us 
right, but do not try to get any police or 
detectives in on this, because we have every- 
thing fixed so it would do no good. Come 
by yourself and do as you are told and we 


will all make money. Your friend, 
Bic Ep 


Derby puzzled over the situation. 
“Looks as though they’re trying to sew 
things up,” he ventured. 

Carlin was optimistic. “Sure. 
That’s their business. But if the detec- 
tives can’t handle ’em, you and me 
can.” He became thoughtful. ‘Don’t 
it seem to you, Derby, that this agency 
is tryin’ pretty hard to get money out 
of us? Ain’t they after a fee of some 
kind ?” 

“They’re sending this Operative 
Scanlon here, that’s a cinch.” 

“We ought to feel out Scanlon, and 
if he don’t sound right we don’t need 
to tell him anything about what we are 
doin’.” 

At noon when the 12:05 Chicago 
train puffed and halted at Perryville, 
it discharged from the chair car a 
stocky, black-haired individual with a 
face as stolid and unemotional as his 
square-toed black shoes. 

Unerringly from the crowd at the 
station he picked out the committee of 
two. 

“I’m Scanlon,” he said shortly. 

In the warehouse office the confer- 
ence was held, with Derby as host sit- 
ting on the desk. 


“That’s all, huh?’ snapped Mr, 
Scanlon, after hearing both stories, to- 
gether with minute descriptions of 
“Big Ed,” the “assayer,” and “Injun 
Joe.” 

“That’s all.” 

“So you both got stung the same way 
and by the same gang, huh? I didn’t 
know there were two of you.” 

From his pocket the detective ex- 
tracted a package of little cigars and, 
without offering them to the others, 
selected one for his own lighting. 

“You've been gold-bricked, all right. 
The only question is, do you want to 
get hold of those crows or not?” 

“You can’t get ‘em any too fast to 
suit us.” 

With a puff of smoke the detective 
gestured toward Derby. ‘You under- 
stand, both of you, that our expenses 
are paid by the people we work for.” 
Derby watcheé Carlin’s face screw into 
an agonized wink. ‘Now, chasing 
criminals don’t cost much, but ten dol- 
lars a day and expenses puts a good 
operative on the case, and fg 

Carlin interrupted. “As far as I’m 
concerned you can stop right there. | 
ain’t throwin’ away good money after 
bad.” 

The detective turned his poker face 
toward Carlin. “If you don’t want to 
spend a little money, why did you write 
us in the first place?” 

“T didn’t write you,” Carlin 
“T wrote the police.” 
And I feel the same as Mr. Carlin,” 
Derby added stubbornly. “I ain't 
throwing good money after _ bad, 
neither.” 

Operative Scanion surveyed the ash 
end of his cheroot with great interest. 

‘We aren’t one of these fly-by-night 
agencies,” he said slowly. “We can't 
live on publicity, but a little free news- 
paper advertising now and then is just 
as good to us as money. Maybe the 
chief won’t stand for this—but it looks 
to me that if we could round up this 


fired 


back. 


“ 
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gang we'd be making a little reputation 
on the side. Suppose we agree to keep 
our eyes Open; can we count on getting 
all the help you can give us?” 

Derby and Scanlon assented. 

The detective rose from his chair. 
“Well, that’s all I want to know. 
There isn’t anything else, huh? You 


haven't ‘got any pictures of any of 
They didn’t write you any let- 


them? 
ters?” 

“Not me,”- said Carlin, shooting a 
significant glance toward Derby. 

“T haven’t got anything,” echoed the 
implement dealer. 

“Look here! Am I right?’ de- 
manded Carlin, when Operative Scan- 
lon had impassively boarded the 3:15 
for Chicago. “If that agency catches 
‘em there’s something more in it for 
the agency than advertising. I guess 
yes!” 

“It looks funny.” 

“Well, if we want to get any money 
out of this thing we’ve got to—— No, 
I guess we couldn't.” 

“You mean, catch ’em ourselves ?’ 

Carlin nodded. After a thoughtful 
pause, he said: “But this here Scanlon 
ain't the whole agency. We ought to 
go and see the chief himself. That’s 
what I was goin’ to do when I first got 
his letter. I never got anything yet 
by dealin’ with understrappers.” 

“Sounds good to me,” Derby as- 
sented. “You’re going East anyhow, 
so it’s on your way, and I’ve got to 
get to Chicago some time this month. 
After we see the chief—what’s his 
name ?—Phair?—we can decide what 
we want to do about meeting the fel- 
low at the Northwestern Station.” 

Less than twenty-four hours later 
plans had become action. The Chicago 
branch of the Burke National Detec- 
tive Agency was located on the eighth 
floor of the Skylow Building, and 
there, after checking their grips at the 
Palmer House, Derby and Carlin made 
their tortuous way. 


, 
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On the door of No. 827 a neatly 
gold-lettered sign pointed their desti- 
nation. 

At a roll-top desk sat a middle-aged 
gentleman in a dark gray suit. As they 
entered he removed his gold-rimmed 
eye glasses, which were attached to his 
vest by a long silk cord. With his 
close-cropped mustache, his hair gray- 
ing on the temples, and his businesslike 
but decidedly pleasing expression, he 
did not seem to resemble any of the 
detectives whose careers Mr. Derby 
had followed in his perusals of news- 
papers and other reading matter. Nor 
did the room itself bear any resem- 
blance to the traditional detective head- 
quarters, unless it was for the big let- 
ter file with its top drawer labeled 
“Closed Cases,” and a black panel hang- 
ing on the wall where, under the gen- 
eral heading of “Operatives,” a series 
of wooden pegs were inserted in holes 
opposite a series of numbers. On each 
side of the room closed doors to ad- 
joining offices were marked “Private.” 

Glancing at the neatly typed memo- 
randa before him, the man at the desk 
turned to his callers. “If this is Mr. 
Wilkinson, I believe our appointment 
was for two-thirty this afternoon, 
wasn’t it?” 

“We ain’t got an appointment,” vol- 
unteered Carlin, “but we came, anyhow. 
My name’s Carlin. From Windsor,” 
he added, 

A momentary hesitation preceded 
a genial smile. “Sit down, gentlemen. 
I am in charge here—my name is 
Phair. I think I place both of you. I 
am glad you have decided to codperate 
with the agency. Scanlon seemed to 
have the impression that you were not 
very anxious to help.” 

Carlin cleared his throat. 
we’re willin’ to help, all right.” 

“What's the trouble, then? Certainly 
it is to our mutual advantage to put 
this deal through. He told you all 
about the various rewards, of course ?”’ 


“Oh, 
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Derby nudged Carlin and was 
nudged in return. “No, sir, he did not. 
He wanted us to hire him at ten dol- 
lars a day and expenses.” 

The pleasant expression on Chief 
Operative Phair’s face gave way to a 
frown, suggesting that on occasion he 
could be decidedly unpleasant. “I'll 
talk to Scanlon,” he said shortly. 
Twisting in his chair, he opened the 
left top drawer of the desk. “Let me 
show you a picture. Do you recognize 
this man?” 

There was no need to study the 
photograph held before them; the hair, 
the forehead, the eyes, the nose, the 
mouth—in spite of the missing mus- 
tache—told the story. 

“That’s him,” 
“That’s Big Ed.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the prospector, all 
right. I’d know him if I was to see 
him in the dark.” 

The chief operative chuckled. ‘That 
sounds final. I have been packing that 
photograph around with me for fifteen 
years, ever since I left Salt Lake City. 
It’s an old picture, but if you recognize 
the likeness it away the last 
doubt in my mind. Gentlemen, that is 
a photograph of Joe Temple, alias 
‘Dummy’ Freeberg, alias Henry Cook, 
alias quite a lot of other names, and 
withal the most thorough-going rascal 
I’ve ever had the pleasure of meeting.” 

Derby frowned viciously at the pic- 
ture. 

“How long he has been stalling as 
a gold-brick operator, I do not know,” 
continued Phair, “but when [ last had 
a finger on his career he was pulling 
rough stuff. In 1910 he went through 
the Union Pacific Limited and lingered 
long enough to put a bullet through 
the son of John T. McCullough, of 
New York. Old Man McCullough has 
a standing reward of five thousand; 
the express people offer two thousand 
five hundred, and some State and 
county rewards bring the total up to 


blurted Derby. 
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ten thousand. And I’m not saying 
there isn’t a bit more. That is why 
we want your prospector.” 

The chief leaned back in his chair, 
beaming. 

“Ten thousand dollars?” 
Derby incredulously. 

“Yes, sir, ten thousand dollars. And 
there is just half that amount offered 
as a standing reward to any one of 
our operatives who can bring him in.” 

Again Carlin nudged:Derby. The 
man from Windsor had been right. 

“Suppose we brought him in?” 

The eyes of Chief Phair opened. 
“You! You mean you know where he 
is?” 


repeated 


“T don’t mean anything,” retorted 
Derby. “I’m just asking.” 

“If you get this man—your agency, 
I mean,” Carlin pointed his finger at 
the detective, “that brings you a lot 
of good advertising in the newspapers. 
Ain’t | right?’ 

“We are established,” said the detec- 
tive curtly. “Everybody knows us.” 

“Don’t it bring you good advertis- 
ing?” 

The chief brought his revolving chair 
down with “You 
somethng you are hoiding out on me. 
Come! What is it?” 

Carlin stuck out his 
“Suppose we have? 
where to lay hands on this Dummy 
Cook, or whatever his name is? Well, 
there ain’t nothing to keep us from 
turnin’ him over to the reg’lar police, 
is there?” 

Phair opened his hands. “I'll admit,” 
he said slowly, 
capture this man 


have got 


a bang. 


lower 
Suppose we knov 


jaw. 


“that we do 


ourselves. 


we have reasons other than those men- 
tioned that I do not care to go into. 


But I will tell you this, as man to man: 
Whatever Scanlon did or said, I am 
here to be square with you. Bring in 
your man, and [| will give you fifty per 
cent of the rewards; perhaps I may do 


better than that Turn him over to 
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the police, and you will likely get noth- 
ing at all. But I want to tell you in 
advance,” he added, bringing his right 
palm down on the arm of the chair, 
“that you had better come clean with 
me about what you know and allow us 
to handle the capture. You are not 
picking daisies when you go after this 
bird.” 

He paused to give them opportunity 
for reply. Neither spoke. 

“All right,” said the chief, nodding. 
“Think it over. But whatever you 
decide to do, let us help. That will 
be best for all hands. Don’t worry 
about Scanlon; he is reliable, even if 
he is trying to-pay off the mortgage 
on a house in Oak Park.” 

Derby and Carlin had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Operative Scanlon in 
the corridor. He nodded, but his 
usually impassive face was twisted into 
a scowl. 

“When the chief sees him he'll get 
a dressin’ down, all right,” remarked 
Carlin exultantly, ringing for the eleva- 
tor. 


IV. 

Derby was thinking hard. Once 
again on the street, he led the way to 
Michigan Avenue and thence to the 
open field south of the Art Institute. 

“We've got to figure out about this 
afternoon,” he said, when they were 
beyond earshot of the crowds. “At 
three-thirty I meet the fellow with the 
straw : te 

Carlin looked at him sharply. “Don't 
leave me out of this. I’m goin’ to be 
there, too.” 

Any faint idea of playing a lone hand 
vanished, “Sure; that’s all right. But 
you’ve got to keep out of sight. I’m 
the one he’s to meet.” 

There was a jealous quality in Car- 
‘Before you get through 
you may be mighty glad I’m there. If 
there’s any trouble, Derby, jus’ remem- 


hat—— 


lin’s VOC e, 
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ber I’m the best rough-and-tumble 
scrapper in Windsor County.” 

His companion ignored the possible 
threat hidden in the words. ‘We don’t 
wamt to look for any trouble. All this 
fellow can do is to make an appoint- 
ment for me to meet Big Ed. When 
he does that we can figure out whether 
to handle it between you and me or 
call in the agency.” 

“Now you're talkin’ sensible. But 
I’m goin’ to be there; we don’t take 
chances. Anyhow, I don’t want to; 
what’s more, I ain’t goin’ to.” 

Derby agreed, but there seemed to 
have entered between them a_ thin 
wedge of hostility that lasted until they 
parted on the east side of the Madison 
itreet Bridge. 

“Now, here’s where I drop out and 
follow you the rest of the way. If Big 
Ed shows up we better grab him right 
off. If he don’t you talk business with 
the fellow in the straw hat. And if 
you want me, you jus’ yell, and I'll 
come runnin’. Fool ’em good now!” 
And with a final handshake Carlin 
dropj -d back into the crowd. 

Though a trifle excited, Derby was 
not nervous. If anything, he split 
through the crowd with a certain added 
ease and assurance. Past the taxi men 
by the curb, past the newsboys, he 
walked with alert and confident step; 
once inside the building, he mounted 
the broad stairs to the train-level floor. 
It was twenty-five minutes past three. 

With an effort to appear casual, he 
wheeled about that he might glimpse 
the lurking Carlin; but the other was 
nowhere in sight. Derby walked to- 
ward the elevators and stood there 
waiting and watching the steps up 
which he had just come. 

It was three-thirty when, coming un- 
expectedly from the smoking room, a 
slim young man with a natty, blue-rib- 
boned straw hat marched briskly to the 
information booth. For a long moment 
he stood slowly surveying the great 
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Derby nudged Carlin and was 
nudged in return. ‘No, sir, he did not. 
He wanted us to hire him at ten dol- 
lars a day and expenses.” 

The pleasant expression on Chief 
Operative Phair’s face gave way to a 
frown, suggesting that on occasion he 
could be decidedly unpleasant. “T’il 
talk to Scanlon,” he said shortly. 
Twisting in his chair, he opened the 
left top drawer of the desk. “Let me 
show you a picture. Do you recognize 
this man?” 

There was no need to study the 
photograph held before them; the hair, 
the forehead, the eyes, the nose, the 
mouth—in spite of the missing mus- 
tache—told the story. 

“That’s him,” 
“That’s Big Ed.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the prospector, all 
right. I’d know him if I was to see 
him in the dark.” 

The chief operative chuckled. “That 
sounds final. I have been packing that 
photograph around with me for fifteen 
years, ever since I left Salt Lake City. 
It’s an old picture, but if you recognize 
the likeness it takes away the last 
doubt in my mind. Gentlemen, that is 
a photograph of Joe Temple, alias 
‘Dummy’ Freeberg, alias Henry Cook, 
alias quite a lot of other names, and 
withal the most thorough-going rascal 
I’ve ever had the pleasure of meeting.” 

Derby frowned viciously at the pic- 
ture. 

“How long he has been stalling as 
a gold-brick operator, I do not know,” 
continued Phair, “but when [ last had 
a finger on his career he was pulling 
rough stuff. In 1910 he went through 
the Union Pacific Limited and lingered 
long enough to put a bullet through 
the son of John T. McCullough, of 
New York. Old Man McCullough has 
a standing reward of five thousand; 
the express people offer two thousand 
five hundred, and some State and 
county rewards bring the total up to 


blurted Derby. 
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ten thousand. And I’m not saying 
there isn’t a bit more. That is why 
we want your prospector.” 

The chief leaned back in his chair, 
beaming. 

“Ten thousand dollars?” 
Derby incredulously. 

“Yes, sir, ten thousand dollars. And 
there is just half that amount offered 
as a standing reward to any one of 
our operatives who can bring him in.” 

Again Carlin nudged:Derby. The 
man from Windsor had been right. 

“Suppose we brought him in?” 

The eyes of Chief Phair opened. 
“You! You mean vou know where he 
isk” ; 

“T don’t mean anything,” 
Derby. “I’m just asking.” 

“If you get this man—your agency, 
I mean,” Carlin pointed his finger at 
the detective, “that brings you a lot 
of good advertising in the newspapers. 
Ain’t I right?” 

“We are established,” said the detec- 
tive curtly. “Everybody knows us.” 

“Don’t it bring you good advertis- 
ing?” 

The chief brought his revolving chair 
down with a bang. “You have got 
somethng you are hoiding out on me. 
Come! What is it?” 

Carlin stuck out his lower 
“Suppose we have? Suppose we know 
where to lay hands on this Dummy 
Cook, or whatever his name is? Well, 
there ain't nothing to keep us from 
turnin’ him over to the reg’lar police, 
is there?” 

Phair opened his hands. 


repeated 


retorted 


jaw. 


“T’l] admit,” 


want to 


he said slewly, “that we do 
capture this man 
we have reasons other than those men- 
tioned that I do not care to go into. 
But [ will tell you this, as man to man: 
Whatever Scanlon did or said, I am 
here to be square with you. [ 


ourselves. Perhaps 


‘ing in 


; 
your man, and I will give you fifty per 
cent of the rewards; perhaps I may do 


better than that Turn him over to 








the police, and you will likely get noth- 
ing at all. But I want to tell you in 
advance,” he added, bringing his right 
palm down on the arm of the chair, 
“that you had better come clean with 
me about what you know and allow us 
to handle the capture. You are not 
picking daisies when you go after this 
bird.” 

He paused to give them opportunity 
for reply. Neither spoke. 

“All right,” said the chief, nodding. 


“Think it over. But whatever you 
decide to do, let us help. That will 
be best for all hands. Don’t worry 


about Scanlon; he is reliable, even if 
he is trying to -pay off the mortgage 
on a house in Oak Park.” 

Derby and Carlin had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Operative Scanlon in 
the corridor. He nodded, but his 
usually impassive face was twisted into 
a scowl. 

“When the chief sees him he'll get 
a dressin’ down, all right,’ remarked 
Carlin exultantly, ringing for the eleva- 
tor. 


IV. 

Derby was thinking hard. Once 
again on the street, he led the way to 
Michigan Avenue and thence to the 
open field south of the Art Institute. 

“We’ve got to figure out about this 
afternoon,” he said, when they were 
beyond earshot of the crowds. “At 
three-thirty I meet the fellow with the 
straw hat i 

Carlin looked at him sharply. “Don‘t 
leave me out of this. I’m goin’ to be 
there, too.” 

Any faint idea of playing a lone hand 
vanished, ‘Sure; that’s all right. But 
you’ve got to keep out of sight, I’m 
the one he’s to meet.” 

There was a jealous quality in Car- 
“Before you get through 
you may be mighty glad I’m there. If 
there’s any trouble, Derby, jus’ remem- 
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ber I’m the best rough-and-tumble 
scrapper in Windsor County.” 

His companion ignored the possible 
threat hidden in the words. ‘We don’t 
wamt to look for any trouble. All this 
fellow can do is to make an appoint- 
ment for me to meet Big Ed. When 
he does that we can figure out whether 
to handle it between you and me or 
call in the agency.” 

“Now you're talkin’ sensible. But 
I’m goin’ to be there; we don’t take 
chances. Anyhow, I don’t want to; 
what’s more, I ain’t goin’ to.” 

Derby agreed, but there seemed to 
have entered between them a thin 
wedge of hostility that lasted until they 
parted on the east side of the Madison 
Street Bridge. 

“Now, here’s where I drop out and 
follow you the rest of the way. If Big 
Ed shows up we better grab him right 
off. If he don’t you talk business with 
the fellow in the straw hat. And if 
you want me, you jus’ yell, and I'll 
come runnin’. Fool ’em good now!” 
And with a final handshake Carlin 
dropped back into the crowd. 

Though a trifle excited, Derby was 
not nervous. If anything, he split 
through the crowd with a certain added 
ease and assurance. Past the taxi men 
by the curb, past the newsboys, he 
walked with alert and confident step; 
once inside the building, he mounted 
the broad stairs to the train-level floor. 
It was twenty-five minutes past three. 

With an effort to appear casual, he 
wheeled about that he might glimpse 
the lurking Carlin; but the other was 
nowhere in sight. Derby walked to- 
ward the elevators and stood there 
waiting and watching the steps up 
which he had just come. 

It was three-thirty when, coming un- 
expectedly from the smoking room, a 
slim young man with a natty, blue-rib- 
boned straw hat marched briskly to the 
information booth. For a long moment 
he stood slowly surveying the great 
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room. As his eyes rested on Derby 
they held fast. With an almost indis- 
tinguishable gesture of his head the 
young man nodded toward the stairway 
and, turning, proceeded down the stone 
steps. 

Derby took a deep breath and fol- 
lowed. Twice the other glanced about, 
each time nodding with that slight 
movement of the head. 

The straw hat led the way down the 
stairway and through a door to the 
right. Derby followed. He found 
himself on a curving stone platform, 
with a taxicab waiting alonside. The 
young man, whose face seemed vaguely 
familiar to Derby, winked slyly. 

“We can’t talk here,” he said. 
“That’s why I flagged the cab. You 
can’t tell what these Chicago bulls are 
up to. There’s always some of them 
hanging around this place. We want 
to get away where I can make a date 
with you to meet your friend Big Ed. 
All right, George.” 

Derby was not sure whether he was 
helped into the taxi or whether he 
stepped into it of his own accord. But 
certain he was that a moment later the 
car wag driving west along Madison 
Street. A fleeting misgiving was over- 
shadowed by the triumphant realization 
that he was leaving Carlin behind. 
Meanwhile the young man with the 
straw hat carried on a_ continuous 
chatter: 

“We got to use precautions, see? 
Trust nobody. That’s the dope. I’d 
like to talk with you now. But we 
got to wait a little. When we get by 
ourselves it'll be cuckoo. You treat us 
right and we treat you right. Ain’t it 
right ?” 

Past dance halls, chop-suey parlors, 
and transformed saloons the taxi rat- 
tled, slowing and stopping now and 
then in the jam of traffic, till, with a 
final jolt, it drew up before a five-story 
building labeled “Hotel Maywood.” 

“Here we are. Here’s where I hang 
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out. Now we can talk. Ain’t it a 
fact ?” 

There was no likelihood that the 
hotel would ever rival the Blackstone; 
it was small, cheap, and decidedly 
fourth-class. Yet it reassurred Derby, 
who, in spite of the cheerful conversa- 
tion of the straw-hatted young man, 
had vaguely feared their destination 
might be some horrible sooty dive on 
the river front. It was broad daylight; 
behind the hotel’s plate-glass window 
two commonplace individuals who 
might have been salesmen of farm 
machinery stretched their legs. 

“Tt’s respectable, see? That’s why 
I live here. Nobody suspects nothing.” 
They were entering the lobby. “My 
room’s on the fourth floor.” The col- 
ored porter at the elevator smiled with 
all his teeth. ‘Fourth floor, George. 
Here we are.” They turned down the 
hall, stopping before room No. 422. 
“Right in here.” 

The young man with the straw hat 
opened the door, standing back to allow 
Mr. Derby to enter. The room was 
dark; over the window of the far side 
an opaque curtain had been drawn. 
Derby stepped in, alone; the door 
closed behind him. 

“How are you, Mr. Derby?” 

It was the voice which at that mo- 
ment the implement dealer wished least 
to hear. At the click of the 
the light in the center of the room 
flared on, revealing Derby face to face 
with the late ‘‘prospector.” 

There was no doubt of the identity 
of the man. Though his face was 
clean shaven, his mustache clipped, his 
clothes and speech those of a city 
dweller, he was the prospector; he was 
Big Ed. 

“Now, Mr. Derby, we’re all trusting 
you. f 


switch, 


But before we go any further I 
want to tell you something for your 
own good. Don’t try to start anything 
here.” 

Derby protested weakly. 
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“No, I’m certain you are on the level 
with us, but—don’t start anything. 
This hotel is what we call a ‘joint.’ If 
aman gets killed here it makes no dif- 
ference to anybody, as long as he 
doesn’t stain the carpet. You treat us 
right, and we treat you right. Under- 
stand, Mr. Derby? But if you begin to 
get rough’—the ex-prospector shook 
his head—“well, you would much bet- 
ter have stayed in Perryville.” 

“I don’t want to treat anybody 
rough,” said Derby a little unsteadily. 
“All 1 came down here for was to give 
you a little information. But I didn’t 
expect to see you so soon.” 

Big Ed’s face lighted with a mollified 
smile. ‘The sooner the quicker. If 
you get it over, Mr. Derby, you don’t 
have to hang around Chicago. Now, 
what’s doing in Perryville? Who’s on 
the list? I’m in just as much of a 
hurry as you are. Let’s have it quick.” 

As a boy confronted with an exami- 
nation question may suddenly forget 
the essential point, so did Derby. The 
names he had planned to reel off glibly 
faded and disappeared as though they 
had been sponged from a slate. 


“Why—a ” he began, “you take 


—_— 
Big Ed leaned forward, frowning. 
“There’s—there’s j 


” 


“Let’s go. 

“Why—the names 

le was interrupted by an enormous 
finger shaken under his nose. “I knew! 
I knew all the time! I told ’em not 
to fool with you. You’ve put somebody 
wise. That’s why I insisted they bring 
you here, All right. You’re just where 
[ want you. You tried to double cross 
me, and I’m going to beat you up till 
you will never feel like double crossing 
anybody else.” 

Tipping over his chair, Derby backed 
to the wall. His throat was dry, and 
the words he intended came to sound 
only as incoherent raspings. 


ey ” 


Why—er 
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“Put up all the fight you want to. I 
can break you in two with my fingers.” 

Big Ed stepped back, scowling as 
though to let the implement dealer look 
him over. Not for nothing had this 
powerful-jointed six-footer chosen to 
play the part of the rough-and-ready 
prospector. 

“You—mis-mistaken——” 
was gasping. 

“Mistake! 
mistake in about ten seconds. 
you 

Cowering against the wall, Derby 
felt one great arm circling his back, 
while a hamlike hand clamped over his 
mouth, The back-bending grip tight- 
ened. In the brutal grasp he was no 
more than a baby. Teebly he lashed 
out with his feet, only to kick thin air. 


Derby 


You'll think you are a 
Why, 


ws 


There was a swish as the bedroom 
door burst open. Though he could not 
see, he could feel somebody rushing 
behind Big Ed. 

“Hands up, you dirty crook!” 

There was no mistaking the voice. 
As the great arms slacked and un- 
twisted Derby glimpsed over Big Ed’s 
shoulder the red, earnest face of Carlin. 

“And keep ’em up!” The voice rang 
exultantly. ‘Derby, we got ’im! We 
got ym!” 

Twisting his head to make sure his 
neck was not broken, Derby watched 
Carlin back the other into a corner of 
the room. 

“Well, I got here, didn’t I? I see the 
straw-hat fellow pull you mto a cab, 
and I pretty near lost you then; but I 
come here in time, all right, all right. 
Keep your hands up, you big crook! 
Search him, Derby, and see if he’s got 
a gun on him.” 

There 

“Pretty 


mented. 


was no gun. 
slick, hey?’ Carlin com- 
“He didn’t want nobody to 
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pick him up for carrying concealed 
weapons.” 

Derby glanced anxiously at the door. 
“We got to be careful of this place.” 

“Oh, I guess we don’t have to be 
any more careful than anybody else. 
I’ve never shot anybody yet, but this 
ain’t the first time I had a revolver in 
my hands.” He shook the weapon in 
Big Ed’s direction. “If any of your 
friends come into the room,” he added 
impressively, “the first shot goes right 
into you.” 

“We've got to get him out some way, 
though,” Derby protested. 

“T’ve fixed that. I telephoned the 
chief as soon as I saw you go into the 
hotel. Somebody’ll be here right off. 
I didn’t know, though, I was goin’ to 
get the big crook himself.” 

For the first time a smile tipped Big 
Ed’s mouth. “Fair enough,” he said. 
‘Bring on everybody. You can’t kid 
me, and there’s nobody got anything on 
me. Let’s say you did get gold-bricked. 
Well, you got gold-bricked because you 
wanted to get something for nothing, 
because you were a fine pair of crooks 
yourselves. You can’t prove anything 
against me, and.I’ll get you laughed out 
of your home towns.” 

Once more Derby’s nerve was func- 
tioning. “We'll take care of that,” he 
said. “And now, my friend, let me 
give you a piece of advice. There’s 
two of us here listening to everything 
you say. You better save your voice 
till you get to somebody who wants to 
hear you talk.” 

3ig Ed relapsed into sulky silence. 

Passed five long but uneventful 
minutes before knuckles battered loudly 
at the door. It was Operative Scanlon, 
with a most unpleasant expression on 
his face. 

“Well, you got ’im,” he announced 
gruffly. 

“Yes,” Carlin assented, “we got ’im. 
Don’t make any mistake about that. 


. 


- 
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We did it. All you have to do is to 
hang onto him.” 

The sight of a pair of handcuffs 
brought a volley of protest from Big 
Ed. “You haven’t got anything on me. 
Nobody has. I’m willing to go along 
without wearing those things.” 

Without deigning an answer the de- 
tective snapped one circlet around the 
wrist of the bunco man and the other 
on his own left. “Let’s go,” he or- 
dered. 

sig Ed resisted no more, but walked 
so close to the detective that the two 
seemed merely a pair of friends side 
by side. Through the bare lobby the 
procession led, and out and into a wait- 
ing taxi. 

As they hitched through the busy 
streets, it was Carlin who told buoy- 
antly how he had followed Derby, 
bribed the elevator boy to get the right 
floor, and used his own ingenuity in 
finding the room. The detective and 
the prisoner, one as glum as the other, 
were both quiet during the entire trip 
except for one feeble protest on the 
part of Big Ed that “nobody had noth- 
ing on him.” 

Closely bunched, the four entered the 
Skylow Building and, with Carlin in the 
lead, burst into the door of the agency. 

Chief Operator Phair wheeled slowly 
about in his chair, quite as though such 
experiences were an everyday matter. 

At sight of Big Ed he smiled blandly. 

For a moment detective and crim- 
inal stared hard at each other; then 
Derby noticed Big Ed’s jaw droop. 

“Phair’s my name,” remarked the 
chief pleasantly. “How are you, Mr. 
Temple, or Mr. Dummy Freeberg, or 
whatever you happen to be calling 
yourself now ?” 

“T—I ain’t-——~ 

“Oh, yes, you are,” interrupted the 
chief, “I notice you recall me. Think- 
ing back to the time when I was a fly 
cop in Salt Lake City, aren’t you? 
Well, we’ve got your number right. 


> 








Take him directly over to police head- 
quarters, Scanlon, and get a receipt for 
him. We may be able to do a little 
something for you yet, Scanlon, in 
spite of your greediness,” 

The detective yanked at the hand- 
cuffs. 

“Let's talk this thing over,” whined 
Big Ed. 

“Talk it over with the police,” said 
the chief suavely. “You will find them 
a great bunch of conversationalists. 
Take him along, Scanlon.” 

With the exit of the handcuffed pris- 
oner, the chief beamed amiably at 
Derby and Carlin. 

“Well,” he said, ‘it seems to be all 
over but the shouting.” 

“And the paying,” added Carlin. 

Mr. Phair grew grave. “Half of ten 
thousand és 

Derby raised his voice. ‘You told 
us you would do better than that.” 
“Five thousand is a good deal.” 

“Mr. Derby is right,” Carlin said 
“You said you'd do better than 





stoutly.. 
half.” 

The chief leaned thoughtfully back 
in his chair. “I guess I did—I guess 
I did. There is one thing I’m mighty 
proud of, and that’s my record. I aim 
to be square with every man; besides” 
—he threw back his head—“besides, if 
I did not tell you before I’ll tell you 
now that this is the biggest criminal 
we've ever hooked. We have a good 
deal more coming to us than the public 
rewards. What do you say to six thou- 
sand ?” 

“We got him for you,” Carlin in- 
sisted stubbornly. “If it hadn’t been 
for us, first and last, you wouldn’t have 
laid hands on him. Seven thousand 
five hundred to split between us ain’t 
much more than we lost.” 

For another moment the chief. sat 
thoughtfully ; then, twisting in his chair, 
he pulled out a bank book. 

“Here’s the check, then. Now, the 
best thing you can do, Mr. Carlin, is 
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to come around here to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven, and I shall be glad to 
take you over to the bank and identify 
you.” 

Carlin studied the check carefully. 
“That’s all right, but I’m gettin’ out of 
town to-night. There’s a train on the 
Pennsylvania at seven.” 

The chief busied himself with a sheaf 
of papers from the filing case. Derby 
noted that they were marked “Temple.” 
“That’s up-to you two, of course,” he 
nodded. 

Carlin held the check to the light. “TI 
don’t care. I got money enough to 
keep me goin’, and I’d jus’ as soon turn 
in a big fellow like this in that little 
New Hampshire burg.” He chuckled 
happily. ‘How about it, Derby? I 
guess my check on the Windsor Com- 
mercial Bank is good with you, ain’t 
it P” 

Derby did some thinking. 

The hesitation seemed to irritate Car- 
lin. “It don’t matter to me. I'll take 
your check or you can take mine. You 
jus’ write me one for three thousand 
two hundred and fifty, or I'll write you 


one for three thousand two hundred 
and fifty. Anyway so’s we get half.” 
Half! Derby did a little mental 


arithmetic while his eyes narrowed 
greedily. “I’m going to stay here to 
testify in the morning, so I’ll give you 
my check. That'll be easiest all 
round.” 

VI. 

It was only ten forty-five next morn- 
ing when Mr. Derby appeared at the 
Skylow Building for his eleven-o’clock 
appointment. He tried the door to the 
Burke National Detective Agency; it 
opened at his touch. But no cheery 
chief operative wheeled to greet him, 
Neither was there a desk, nor a filing 
cabinet, nor signs marked “Private,” 
nor anything else in the room save four 
walls, a ceiling, and a floor. In a panic 
he sought the elevator starter. 
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“Burke Agency?” said that official. 
“Oh, they moved out last night. They 
just come im on a shoe string, they tells 
me, and was only here a week when the 
home office busted up, they says. They 
was just sub-letting that one little room, 
Hey? What’s the matter? Nearest 
telegraph office? Oh, we got a sub- 
station in the basement.” 

Scribbling so fast that he could 
hardly read his own writing, Mr. Derby 
dashed off a telegram directing the 
Perryville First National Bank to stop 
payment on the check he had given to 
Carlin. Then he sought the open air. 
Stung by a sudden thought, he turned 
into the nearest drug store and bor- 
rowed a city directory. He ran his 
finger down the long list of banks in 
a futile attempt to locate the one upon 
which he held a check for seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. It was not 
to be found. He swallowed with dif- 
ficulty. 

“It must be a new bank,” he reas- 
sured himself. ‘Yes, it might be a 
new bank. This is an old directory.” 

At one o’clock, following a fruitless 
two-hour search, he went back to his 
hotel. 

“No, Mr. Derby, no telegram for 
you. But here’s a special delivery let- 
ter that just came,” 


Hoping against hope, he tore open 
the envelope. The letter ran: 


Dear Frienp Dersy: By this time you 
probably see that you have been stung again, 
but that is all right, because you have got to 
learn somewhere and some time; and if you 
had not tried to double cross me and Carlin 
and the detective you wouldn't be where you 
are now. Do not make any trouble about 
it, because, as we said before, we are now 
where nobody can touch us. But to show 
you that we don’t have any hard feelings, | 
am going to tell you something. Carlin, you 
will probably know before I tell you, is 
Injun Joe, who you met at night in that 
barn, and who didn’t talk much to you at 
the time. The man at the depot was the 
assayer, and the only two others of our gang 
acted as detectives this time. So you see 
there are only five of us, and in a few 
weeks we got over five thousand dollars from 
you alone, to say nothing about what we 
got from others. You can see the profits 
for yourself, as our expenses are almost 
nothing. We are thinking of going into this 
business on a big scale, and, Mr. Derby, we 
know you are a good sport, and if you want 
to invest a little money with us we can 
promise you 

“Mr. Derby! 
for Mr. Derby!” 

Mechanically he took the yellow mes- 
sage. It was from the president of the 
First National Bank of Perryville: 


Mr. Derby! Telegram 


Check cashed by your friend Carlin this 
a. m. when he collected gold money. Stated 
you had bought his farm. 


SSDS) 


SIMPLE TRICK SNARES THIEF 


AFTER carefully setting a trap for the person who was stealing milk delivered 
' to his apartment every morning, Frank Scott waited patiently for the trap 


to be sprung and the thief to be snared. 


His efforts soon were successiul and 


landed the janitor of his New York apartment house in court. 
Scott rose early one morning and attached a bit of string to the milk bottle 


outside the apartment door. 


of a broom inside the door which he left slightly ajar. 
Then he waited. 
After an interval there was a pull on the bottle of milk. 


he balanced a dust pan. 


The other end of the string he tied to the handle 


On the top of the broom 


The dust pan 


elattered to the floor, and Scott rushed to the door in time to catch the janitor 
in his attempt to appropriate the milk to his own use. 
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T looked so easy to Jimmy, he 
was almost ashamed to at- 
tempt it. 

The house stood in a de- 
serted spot in Glenland, Long Island. 
There were no other houses within 
half a mile. 
empty all night. 
of that. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eads were in Con- 
necticut, attending the wedding of a 
relative. They would not‘return till to- 
morrow. The Eads had but one serv- 
ant—a maid—and Mrs. Eads had in- 
sisted on taking her along. Mrs. Eads 
was particular as to her personal ap- 
pearance, and no other maid in the 
world could do her hair like Mary. 

To simplify matters further, Jimmy 
had in his pocket a piece of paper on 
which was drawn a plan of the Eads 
home. There were little crosses to 
mark off the location of the dressers 
in which the silverware was kept, and 
there was a large cross which indicated 
the safe. Beneath the drawing were a 
few figures which told Jimmy how the 
safe could be opened. 

All these details had been supplied 
by Maid Mary, who was in reality Jim- 
my’s “goil,” and who generally man- 
aged to get more out of a job than just 
her salary 

To Jimmy Kraus, sitting in the 
smoker of a Long Island train, it looked 
like a cinch. Information furnished by 
Mary was always absolutely reliable. 
And if Mary had given him the facts 
Straight, there wasn’t a single thing, 
animate or inanimate, which stood be- 
tween him and several thousand dollars 

gf DS 


And the house would be 
He could be positive 


In his coat pocket Mr, James Kraus 
had a small saw, a file, and a jimmy 
On the seat beside him lay a satchel in 
which he intended to carry away the 
loot. 

The train reached 
eleven-thirty-five p. m. 
about ten people got off. 
had their own automobiles waiting at 
the station to them to their 
homes. Had Jimmy been normally 
alert he would have noticed that be 
sides himself only one other person who 
had alighted from the train had no car 
awaiting. That one other person wa 
a slip of a girl in a plain blue-serge 
suit and tam-o’-shanter hat. 

Jimmie did not see her. He was so 
intent upon the business at hand that 
he was quite blind to everything going 
on about him. Also, he was so sure 
of himself that he was a trifle more 
careless than was his wont. 

He walked along the main street of 
the town a few blocks and then turned 
country road. It was a 
moonlight night, but the trees on both 
sides of the shaded it completely 
Jimmy didn’t pass a living thing on the 
way. 

The Eads house was dark; no lights 
anywhere. Jimmy slipped to the right 
side of the house, and, after a few min 
utes, he had pried open the shutter of 
a lower window. Another minute and 
the window itself had been opened. He 
raised it slowly and climbed in. He 
walked quietly across the room and let 
his flashlight play here and there. 

He was in the living room. To the 
right of the room, near the window 


Glenland at 
Altogether, 
Most of them 


whisk 


into a narrow 


road 
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through which he had just entered, was 
a settee. In the center of the room 
stood a large table. Over the table 
hung a cluster of electric lights. In the 
rear wall was a door leading into a bed- 
room—Mary’s. Right next to this door 
was an electric push button. In the 
left wall was another door leading into 
a hall, from which the dining room 
and kitchen could be entered. The safe 
stood in the corner made by the left 
and rear walls, and on the left wall, a 
few feet from the safe, was a telephone. 
Everything exactly as Mary had de- 
scribed it. 

Jimmy walked over to the telephone 
and cut the wire. Not that he doubted 
for a moment that the house was 
empty; Mary had said it would be 
empty, and that settled it. Jimmy cut 
the telephone wire from force of habit 
—a good habit, too, for a man in his 
business. 

Then he went over to the safe, 
dropped to his knees, and got to work. 
Mary had given him the right combi- 
nation; the safe was open after less 
than a minute. 

He trained the rays of his flashlight 
into it. The contents almost staggered 
him. There was little money, but there 
was a heap of stocks and bonds, and a 
hurried examination proved that most 
of them were negotiable. And there 
was a jewel casket filled with rings, 
necklaces, and bracelets. 

But just as Jimmy had begun to 
transfer what was in the safe into his 
satchel he heard a scratching sound on 
the door leading out of the house. 

He turned off his flash light. He 
dared hardly to breathe. The scratch- 
ing sound was repeated. Some one was 
trying to force the doorlock! 

Jimmy’s hand went to his hip pocket, 
but on second thought he did not take 
out his gun. Perhaps he was mistaken. 
He listened again. 

Some one was walking—sneaking— 
along the porch! Jimmy quietly pushed 
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shut the safe door, picked up his 
satchel, stepped into the bedroom, and 
closed the door after him. 

He was trapped! 

But by whom? Mary had been posi- 
tive the Eads would not be home till 
the following day. No, it couldn’t be 
the Eads; they would simply have un- 
locked the front door and walked in. 
A watchman, perhaps. Impossible! If 
there was a watchman Mary would 
certainly have told him about it. 

Then it came to him suddenly. 

Another burglar was trying to enter 
the Eads home! 

His attention was once more arrested 
by sounds from outside. There were 
light footsteps on the gravel around the 
side of the house. The sounds came 
closer. Then—he was sure of it—he 
heard some one climb in through the 
window he had left open! 

Jimmy never went into a panic. On 
the contrary, the greater the danger, 
the more calmly he tried to reason his 
way out. He was not blessed with a 
superabundance of brain matter and 
often reasoned along rather absurd 
lines. But the point is, he did reason; 
he never became utterly confused, he 
never entirely lost his head. 

The situation he was now in was tick- 
lish, to be sure, but it wasn’t necessarily 
alarming. The person moving about in 
the living room was certainly a thief 
—there could be no doubt about that— 
for the person tiptoed, and the living 
room remained dark, as Jimmy was able 
to note by the transom over the bed- 
room door. 

He was perfectly safe where he was. 
If the other thief should attempt to 
come into the bedroom—why, Jimmy 
could easily manage to get the drop on 
him. He would simply wait till the 
other thief left- 

And then he remembered a sad, 
tragic fact. He had pushed the safe 
door shut—but he had not disturbed 
the combination! If he remained where 
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he was the other thief would simply re- 
move the contents of the safe, which 
was almost everything Jimmy had 
found there; for he had had time .to 
transfer only one handful to his satchel. 

No. Jimmy could never permit that. 
He would have to take a chance and 
try to frighten the other fellow off by 
confronting him. 

And then Jimmy got an idea, a regu- 
lar Jimmy Kraus idea. And if you 
think the matter over carefully for a 
while, the idea won’t seem so ridicu- 
lous as it really was. In flashing his 
pocket light about the bedroom, Jimmy 
had seen a nightgown flung across the 
top of the bed. He slipped into it im- 
mediately—and quietly—as quietly as 
only a professional burglar can move. 
He buttoned it all the way up the front, 
so that it hid his coat and his collar and 
tie. Then he rolled up his trousers, 
which projected slightly beneath the 
nightgown—and then he opened his 
shoe laces. 

He added a final artistic touch by 
mussing his hair. “I am now Mr. Rob- 
ert Eads,” he said to himself, “and I 
have just jumped out of bed to catch 
a burglar in my home.” 

From the living room came a crash- 
ing sound as of broken glass or crock- 
ery. Then a muffled exclamation. 

Jimmy flung open the door and 
pressed the electric-light button. A 
flood of light came from one of the 
bulbs hanging over the table. 

“Hands up!” 

Jimmy stood face to face with a slip 
of a girl in a plain blue-serge suit and 
tam-o’-shanter hat. 

“Oh!” She shrank away. Then— 
and quite pleasantly, too: “Good eve- 
ning !” 

“Good eve ” began Jimmy. But 
he broke off abruptly and demanded: 
“What do you mean by waking me up 
this time of the night?” 

“ “It’s your own fault,” said the girl. 

What do you want to go and set that 
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fool flowerpot so close to the edge of 
the table for?” 

“My flower pot!” exclaimed Jimmy. 
He picked it up, but took care to keep 
the girl covered with his gun. He set 
the broken bowl on the table. Then, 
quite brusquely: “Are you in the habit 
of climbing in through people’s win- 
dows at midnight?” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, with a smile; 
“TI tried to come in through the door, 
but it has too many good locks on it.” 

“[’m going to call up the sheriff,” 
said Jimmy angrily. ‘Maybe you’d 
like to tell him a few of your jokes.” 

“T’d be delighted to”—promptly. 

“You won’t think it so funny, young 
lady, when he gets here and claps a 
pair of handcuffs on you.” 

“Oh, you’re going to ask him to come 
here! But that is unnecessary. I could 
tell him my jokes right here over the 
phone. That would save him the trou- 
ble of getting out of bed.” 

At which Jimmy became peeved. 
And being peeved is the next thing to 
being confused. He tried to reason his 
way out of the mess. But his thoughts 
were rather muddled. For one thing, 
he knew he couldn’t carry out his bluff 
and phone for the sheriff. He was 
afraid that if he stepped over to the 
phone the girl would look in that direc- 
tion too, and notice that the wires were 
cut. She was a thief—he was certain 
of that—and he was also satisfied that 
she believed him to be the owner of 
the house—a delusion he did not wish 
to destroy. 

The problem which he had to solve 
was how to get rid of the girl? One 
way was to bind and gag her and then 
go ahead with his job. But there was 
nothing on hand with which to bind 
and gag her. 

A much better way would be pur- 
posely to—not too purposely, of course, 
for then she would suspect him—give 
her a chance to escape. If he played 
his part cleverly enough—— 
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“Put up your hands!” he commanded. 

She raised her arms high above her 
head. He stepped close to her and 
deftly passed his hands through every 
pocket in her skirts and coat. She was 
unarmed. He could risk it. 

“I’m going to march you to the sher- 
iff’s!” he said. 

“In that costume?” She laughed. 

Jimmy blushed. She had struck him 
at his weak point—his vanity. Here he 
was—Jimmy Kraus—standing face to 
face with a pretty girl, and he had a 
gun in one hand and a nightgown on! 

He gazed in terror about the room. 
To his intense relief there was a bath 
robe hanging on the bedroom door. 

“‘Not—not in this costume,” he stam- 
mered. “I’m going to put on a bath 
robe. And mind you—no funny work.” 

He backed up to the bedroom door. 
Then he deliberately turned about and 
started to put the bath robe on. He 
hoped—prayed would be a better word 
—that she would take advantage of the 
chance to slip out through the window. 

But suddenly he felt something cold 
pressed against the back of his head. 

“It'll go off if you bat an eyelash!” 
The girl’s voice came in low, snappy 
accents. “Drop yours!” 

Jimmy’s gun clattered to the floor. 

“Put up your hands and_ turn 
around!” 

Jimmy did so. 

He was looking into the barrel of a 
small automatic. 

“Tt’s not a big one,” said the girl, “but 
it bores a nice clean hole, and I can 
shoot terribly straight with it.” She 
assumed a pleasant tone again. “You 
didn’t look for it in the right place. 
I always carry it here.” She pointed 
to the front of her belt. 

Jimmy saw what looked like an or- 
dinary silver name plate, about five 
inches long and two deep. As _ he 
looked at it the girl pushed a hidden 
spring and the name plate flew open, 
disclosing a hollow case. 


’ 
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“A new patent,” she explained, 
“Some girls use ’em for powder puffs, 
I use it for my gun—and this!” She 
took a silver badge out of the case and 
flashed it on Jim. 

“Holy mackerel!’—his face became 
red with surprise—“‘a—a 4 

“A lady bull!” she finished for him. 
“Mr. Burglar, meet Detective Jennie 
Vance!” 

Before he could recover from the 
shock she added: “You're pretty 
clever, but not quite clever enough. You 
made several very bad mistakes. In 
the first place, you didn’t notice me 
following you from the train station, 
In the second place, you didn’t think 
that I noticed you had cut the tele- 
phone wire, And in the third place’— 
she broke into a laugh—‘while it was 
positively brilliant of you to try to pass 
yourself off as the owner of this house; 
nevertheless, that—that thing you have 
on is a woman’s nightgown. 

Jimmy actually felt his ears grow 
longer. Now he was mad. 

“Take it off!’ commanded the girl. 

Jimmy did so. And while so doing 
another idea—another Jimmy Kraus 
idea, if you will—flashed through his 
brain. 

“You think you got me,” he sneered, 
“but——” 

“IT know I got you,” she interrupted. 

“There’s more than one way out of 
a house!” 

‘Is that so?” she challenged. “Well, 
what way are you going to take?” 

“This way!” 

He lurched back and landed against 
the wall. He had judged his distance 
nicely. His back hit the projecting elec- 
tric push button. The room was pitched 
into darkness! 

A second—that’s all he needed. He 
cleared the open window at a single leap 
and ran in and out among the trees. 

He didn’t stop till he had run a quar- 
ter mile. Then he looked back. He 
could make out a faint glow in the liv- 
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ing room. He knew he was safe. 
There was no chance at all that the 
girl would follow him and try to find 
him in the thick woods. She might 
scream or shoot off her gun, but he 
doubted if she would be heard in the 
next house half a mile away. And he 


had cut the telephone wire—and he was 
mighty glad of it, too. 
“Thought she had me, eh?” he said, 


chuckling. “it takes a man to catch 
Jimmy Kraus. I'll bet when that light 
went out she was so scared she fainted.” 

He hurried toward the train station. 
A train for New York was just pulling 
in. He got on. 

There was a possibility, he reflected, 
that the girl detective would run to the 
Glenland station and from there phone 
to New York and so try to head him 
off. But the chance was slim and 
didn’t worry him much. 

Just the same he felt pretty relieved 
when he succeeded in reaching his room 
without having been accosted. It was 
daybreak when he tumbled into bed. 

He did not wake up until six o’clock 
in the evening. He felt pretty glum. 
What would Mary think of him, espe- 
cially when she heard a female detec- 
tive had chased him off? 

He rose, dressed, and dropped into 
a one-arm place for a bite to eat. Then 
at about eight o’clock he went to Sum- 
ner’s Dance Hall. It was rather early, 
and he had his pick uf the tables. He 
chose one in a corner. 

“Gimme a glass of one-half of one 
per cent,” he growled at the waiter. 
To himself he added: “I don’t deserve 
anything better.” 

While the waiter was fetching the 
beer Jimmy rested his elbows on the 
table, put his face into his hands, and 
brooded over the events of the previous 
night 

When he looked up again he’ was 
looking into the eyes of Miss Vance! 

An exclamation escaped him; he 
made a quick movement to rise. 
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But she checked him with, “Sit 
down, Jimmy. I want to give you some- 
thing.” 

She reached across the table and laid 
a badge on it. “My brother gave it ‘to 
me,” she said and smiled. “He used 
to be a gas inspector!” 

Poor Jimmy gulped. 
you 

“T merely bluffed better than you,” 
said the girl. 

“Do you mean you're a crook?’ 

“OQ-oh, what an ugly word! but since 
you'll have it that way—I am, Listen. 
I knew you before yesterday. You 
were pointed out to me as being one 
of the very smart men in your profes 
sion. I thought it would be a good idea 
for me to follow you some time and 
watch you work. Last night I picked 
you up as you came out of your house 
I heard you buy a ticket to Gleniand 
so I bought one also. The rest yor 
know.” 

A scowl came over Jimmy’s face. 

“Don’t be peeved, Jimmy. [I really 
had the advantage over you all the time. 
You see, I knew you weren’t the owner 
of the house. Also, the very fact that 
you tried to pass yourself off as being 
the owner was positive proof to me that 
the house was empty. I knew I could 
afford to stay as long as you did. You 
had no chance at all to get rid of me.” 

She leaned across the table. “I'll 
give you this gas inspector’s badge fi 
a souvenir. I really owe you something. 
I don’t know how on earth | 
ever have opened that safe if yeu hadn’t 
done it for me. And it was so thought- 
ful of you to leave behind your satchel. 
It came in quite handy.” 

The scowl on Jimmy’s face 
fiercer. 


‘“‘Then—then 


’ 


| } 
should 


orey 
grey 


Be a sport and buy me a ginger ale,” 
smiled the girl. 
Jimmy growled. 
ble. He kicked his own shins. 
bought her the ginger ale. 


He kicked the ta- 
But he 





eaduorers Bat 


WO of your favorite authors have combined and written a complete novel. 
Two massive, creative intellects, with the aid of one pair of hands, have 
done just this, and you are going to read the result of their labors in 
the next issue. 

With a feeling that we were “fellows together” here in the Chat, our policy 
always has been to make it a frank, open meeting place for readers, authors, and 
the editor. This being the case, we are going to let you in on just how this 
important collaboration came about. 

Doctor Poate, seeking more wood to replenish the open fire in the living 
room of his home in North Carolina, betook himself to the darkest corner of 
the cellar. Just why wood is placed in the darkest corner of a cellar, we are 
not prepared to state. Suppose there must be a reason for it. We are told 
there is for everything. Must ask the man who brings it, the next time he backs 
a load into our yard. 

Well, down goes Poate to get the wood. Nothing but big wood. Fire very 
low. Wants small wood. Happy thought! Get the ax. 

Now, if it seems necessary that a little major or minor operation be played 
on us by the learned Doctor Poate, you can gamble we won't let him execute 
his skill upon us in a cellar, not even if it’s in the lightest corner. Nor, allow 
us to state further, will we let this most wise M. D. perform his little ditty 
upon us with that primal implement of man, an ax. 

For when old Doc Poate tried to make one big one into a lot of little 
ones he missed the big one entirely; that is, he missed every part of it except 
that which was covered with his left hand. Ah, I see you get our drift, as it were. 

Well, Poate came all-fired near losing his hand. And what with the gen- 
eral shock given his system by the wound, and the inability to use his left hand, 
he could not manipulate his little black piano and write any stories for us. 

Honk! Honk! comes Kahler to the rescue! ‘Last night,” cries he—all 
persons coming to the rescue always “cry” words—‘you told me a dandy idea 
for a story. Bring forth that which transcribes words upon paper. My hands 
are well and strong; my brain is active, too. Two brains, two hands; we'll 
write a story that will much more than simply do.” 

And they did it. And we bought it. And you will read it next week 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 
By ERNEST M. POATE and HUGH KAHLER 


Complete in the next issue. We certainly do hope you will like it. And so 
does Poate. And so does Kahler. 

But this is not all you will find in the next issue. No sirs and ladies. And 
the others deserve a lot more space, in these particularly confined days, than we 
can spare them. There are two fine installments of the serials by Herman 
Landon and C. C. Andrews; short stories by Scott Campell, Johnston McCulley 
—“Thubway Tham in the Movies”—George Barton, and others. Then there 
is an article by Joseph Gollomb, who, as we have told you, is abroad, gathering 
first-hand information for you about police methods in other lands. This article 
is called ‘‘A Typical Scotland Yard Case.” 
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While we are on the subject of Gollomb, you will be interested to learn 
that we got two post cards from him this morning, one from Vienna and one 
from Berlin! Talk about having your own war correspondents right on the 
job! And war! You should see the picture on the post card from Berlin! 
A building with all the windows and doors blown out of it. And this is what 
Gollomb writes on the Berlin card: 

“Dear Boss: In my search for material for you on the Berlin police, I 
stumbled into a double-barreled revolution, and came within twenty feet of 
stopping a machine-gun volley. I should be paid high space rates for this sort 
of stuff. I had to go to the police presidium for your stuff; and look on the 
other side of the card to see what the revolution did to the place. That window 
with the piece chewed out of it houses the crime museum.” 

And this from Vienna: 

“In Vienna the science of detective investigation has reached the climax 
of modernity, through the genius of Doctor Hans Grass, professor of crimi- 
nology. I’m writing you some stuff on it. Regards to the readers, you, and 
your staff.” 
PIPIBECEE 

Going to print a lot of letters from you readers in the next issue. Intended 
to do so in this, but that foreman in the composing room said there wouldn't 
be room. Says we'd make the whole magazine a Chat, and kill it dead, if it 
wasn’t for him, who makes us bite the Chat off, just as we get well started. The 
old type-sticker! We'd like to tell you just how much we think he knows about 
getting out a magazine, but he’d only just “pi” it all up. Bet he pies this! 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


They Never Escape 
: criminal is always caught. I have said this a great many times, and 


the police records of every city in the world are continually bearing 
me out. Here is a case which is especially ¢nteresting. 

For twenty-eight years a man preyed upon banks successfully. As is the 
case with all criminals, his work was so distinctive in its methods that it was 
hallmarked with his personality. 

He never worked with confederates. He never made friends. He never 
made a practice of consorting with criminals. His method was this: 

Quietly he would slip into a new town, preferably a rather small one, and 
hang about either the station or the post office until he got in touch with some 
one who knew the place well. He then would enter into casual conversation, 
in the midst of which he would contrive to learn the name of the paying teller 
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of the bank—or the largest bank. Using his knowledge of this name he would: 
speak of the bank and of the teller to various persons until he had learned some 
fact concerning him or his family. 

Suppose he found the paying teller’s name was Ed Simpson, and his father- 
in-law’s name was Bentley; suppose that somebody mentioned that old Mr, 
Bentley had been very ill. 

Our criminal would then go briskly into the bank at a busy hour and say, 
in the most friendly fashion: 

“Why, hello, Ed. How are you this morning?” 

Cashiers in small towns are supposed to know a great many people, and 
part of their business is to keep that air of knowing each one who speaks to 
them. Ed, surprised, but in a hurry, thinks that his memory is playing a trick 
on him, and replies in kind. Then the stranger says: 

“To bad about Mr. Bentley. Hope it’s nothing serious. I know your 
wife’d feel bad if the old man went.” 

Well, Ed capitulates on the spot. His wife’s devotion to her father is well 
known. He holds up the line for a second to speak about old Mr. Bentley, and 
in the middle of this the stranger pushes his hand through the bars and says: 

“Oh, just a minute, Ed. Cash this for me, will you?’ 

Every time Ed cashed that check, and, in all but very exceptional cases, 
never had a doubt but that he had done so for a man he knew—until the check 
came back. 

This case was put into the hands of the Burns Agency, which trailed the 
man from one place to another and often was on his track, but his air was so 
confident that, although his description was in all banks, not a suspicion attached 
to him, until the agency sent out such a detailed description of his method as 
I have just given it to you. 

At last a bright cashier had the wit to recognize both the description and 
the method, and the man was caught. As I said to begin with, he got away with 
it for twenty-eight years. 

Now note this: At last he was caught—but not only that. Of all the easy 
money he had had, and although he had not been a dissipated man, he had noth- 
ing left. That kind of money absolutely will not stick to human fingers. 

I have written this account, of how one of the criminals, who evaded justice 
for so long, was apprehended, for the benefit of those young detectives who 
write me occasionally that they are discouraged by the way in which criminals 
escape punishment. My reply is that the hand of the law may be slow, but 
that the time inevitably will come when it will be laid upon apparently the most 
successful fugitive from its clutches. 


CEERQAIGADRWYS 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


Y way of introducing this week’s mental gymnastic stunt we are going 
to reproduce a letter one of our correspondents wrote us from Cleve- 
land, Ohio. We are very well pleased with it, and regret that his modesty 

forbids our mentioning his name; we'd like to give him the full measure of 
thanks we feel he deserves. 

His letter follows: 

“DeAR Epiror: About two and a half years ago I bought my first copy 

of Detective Story Macazine and haven’t missed a single issue since. The 
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best compliment I can pay it is that I read no other. The stories never 
fail to hold my interest. I like all the departments, but my heartiest cheers are 
for ‘Under the Lamp.’ 

“IT have this department to thank for introducing me to a pastime that has 
grown to be a hobby with me. Until I began reading your magazine my in- 
terest in puzzles and ciphers was negligible. One week I ‘tried my hand’—as 
you put it—at a cipher, and after forty-five minutes of really stimulating mental 
exercise I was rewarded with a correct solution. It would be hard for me 
to describe to you the satisfaction it gave me. However, the fascination of 
cryptography grew on me, until I have reached the point where it supplies me 
with the fun and mental relaxation another man gets at the theater, playing 
cards, and from other forms of amusement. 

“And now I come to my main purpose in writing you, which is to tell 
you about a club that was started by a seventeen-year-old boy of mine, who is 
a high-school student. It’s called the ‘Under the Lamp’ Club. It. meets twice 
a month; its aim is to promote the study of cryptography. There are ten 
members, and they take turns inventing code systems, a new code being brought 
to each meeting by a different man. These members’ codes, together with the 
talks on the subject in the Under the Lamp department of your magazine, 
form the basis of discussion at the meetings. The men are working to perfect 
an absolutely indecipherable code, but as yet they have not succeeded. 

“The club members make every possible use of what they know about 
cryptography. Their cards that announce dates and places of meeting, their 
secretary sends out in cipher. When they have occasion to correspond with 
one another, when some are away on vacations, for instance, they do it in 
cipher. In short, they lose no opportunity to prove their interest, and to demon- 
strate the fact that they realize the practical value of their subject. I’m tickled 
right through, because I know they are cultivating a pleasing pastime that will 
give them a stimulating mental diversion for the rest of their lives. 

‘Before a new man joins the club he must make it clear that he understands 
something of the science of cipher solution. Their way of having him do it 
is to give him a cipher, which he must, solve before he is eligible for member- 
ship. I am inclosing a sample of this test cipher, thinking some of your readers 
who follow the Under the Lamp department will be interested. It was ar- 
ranged by Mr. Albert Sidney Gregg, junior, one of the club’s charter members.” 

lhe Under the Lamp Club’s test cipher follows. It gave us many moments 
of keen delight. See what you can do with it, and look for its solution and 
explanation complete in the issue out next Tuesday: 


12 OF 71 53 43 81 33 52 31 72 32 33 71 33 61 63 53 81 22 51 OI 42 52 
53 82 43 22 21 31 22 11 52 21 33 52 72 22 63 22 71 72 33 52 13 63 OI 61 72 
53 31 63 11 61 32 91. 


The words in the middle of each of the thirteen sentences and phrases of 
last week’s problem were the syllables and words of Sergeant O’Neil’s message. 
It was: “Have Johnson watched. He pals with doorman at Kelly’s joint.” 








~ 


WOMEN POLICE FOR JAPAN? 


SLow LY the employment of women as police officers is spreading over the 
world. Japan is the latest country to consider using women as members 





Of its police force. From Shikoku comes word that the authorities there want 
to have policewomen to care for children who stray from home, and to help 
in the taking of the census. Preference for service probably will be given to the 
wives and daughters of policemen. 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Harry Lewis—The heavy pressure of your writing shows me that you 
are a materialist. That you are interested in the having, getting, and holding 


“ 


of what a certain well-known character of fiction was made to call “portable 
property.” Your interests center around that which you can actually or meta- 
phorically hold in your hand. That being so, I can say that you possess the 
qualities for’ success. You are accurate, aggressive, practical, sincere. With 
all your materialism I rate you as being strictly honest. If you are wise, Harry, 
you will marry a rich girl. Your sentiments will not balk at the deed, and 
you're likely to make the girl happy, if she’s the kind of a girl to accept you 
as you are, 


M. M. O.—You possess such exquisite sensitiveness that I suspect the con 
dition which you lay before me to be highly colored by your own imagination. 
Think it over calmly, won’t you? If things are as you say, why not leave? 
There is no moral or legal reason why you should not. Don’t let yourself be 
drawn into a sort of half-hysterical state. People who live all to themselves, 
as your aunts have, are apt to grow abnormal in some way or another. No, I 
don’t believe that you can help them by remaining. Get out and have your own 
normal young life. 


Marcaret CUNNINGHAM.—Women like you, so sincere and gentle, so tact- 
ful, so sweet-tempered and affectionate, make wonderful school-teachers. How- 
ever, I would not recommend such a person to teach a large school, or to be 
a grade teacher in a large school. Your best field is the small country school, 
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in which the personal influence is most desired. I like your faint and yet per- 
sistent sense of humor, and your delicate but strong will power. 

Louise B.—My dear, in your writing there isn’t a trace of real musical 
ability+I mean the kind of ability that gives professional success. 


There is a great deal of appreciation of any art and the strong sense of 
time and rhythm which gives mediocre success in music. There! I am sure 
that word “mediocre” has hurt your feelings, but I’ll not take it back. As for 
literary work, you really do have the mental tendency, the temperament, and 
a bit of the proper training. If you’re going in for any profession, take that. 
You have some chances of success. 


Antnony B.—You did not inclose an envelope, although you mentioned 
doing so, so I am replying to you here. Yes, I agree that you have many moods. 
Your writing shows that you are a sincere sort of person, but that your tem- 
perament is, as it were, all over the place. That is to say, you c@not rely 
upon your emotions or impulses at all. Don’t flatter yourself into thinking that 
this is unavoidable or necessary. It is merely a constitutional weakness, which 


you could correct if you wished. 


ErHeL HeNNEBERRY.—You have the writing which is common to a great 
many young girls. It shows hope and good nature, too much fondness of pleas- 
ure, lack of independence, and a tendency to be too easily flattered. What you 
need is to cultivate such qualities as valiant good nature, proud self-confidence, 
eagei — ition, and self-reliance. They would work wonders for girls like 
you, Ethel, 


EstHER WENTWORTH.—This is not the issue you mentioned, is it? Well, 
I can’t help it. Must ask you to be thankful that I got it in this soon. Your 
handwriting shows me that you have a sincere and conscientious nature—which 
is a bit too self-conScious and far too easily influenced. You need a sense of 
humor, don’t you? The specimen numbered “one” shows a person who is 
gentle and ideal. If you want the hard truth, Esther, he is too ideal for a 
practical girl like you. The specimen numbered “two” expresses interests and 
ideals more nearly like your own. This person is good-humored and kind, but 
estimates the dollar highly. Number three shows moderation, kindliness, and 
Sweet temper. Persons of this girl’s type are possessed of a personality which, 
while not assertive, is charming, and often helps them to success. 


Miss SIncerity.—Those long, strong horizontal strokes of yours show 
me that you possess a nature which has a lot of practical development. The 
delineation which follows yours shows the opposite. Women of to-day are 
becoming more and more practical, you know, so you need not be surprised. I 
believe that you are ‘especially fitted for work in which you are the head of a 
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business. Don’t, for goodness sake, make the mistake of living a subordinate 
life; you are not the strictly domestic type, you know. 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com: 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Mongolian 


Te most familiar example of the Mongolian type, to Caucasian eyes, is 
that of the Chinese. 

Ethnologically speaking, the Mongolian is something of a mystery. 
China claims to have the oldest historical records in the world, but they are of 
little real use. We do not know anything at all about the primitive conditions 
out of which the race grew. China, glimpsed through the mists of many thou- 
sands of years, is still the China, more or less, of our knowledge, and this is 
somewhat true of all races belonging to this great division of humanity. 

The distinctive features of the Mongolian are comprised in the head; and 
so distinctive are they that the least admixture of such blood with the Caucasian 
is almost impossible to disguise. 

The chief feature which marks the race, and the one which persists the 
longest in all degress of half-breeds, is the peculiar upward slant of the eye and 
the eyebrow, and the strangely “cut” eyelid. This eyelid, instead of softly 
folding, as with the other races, hangs over in one or two sharp folds. It is 
apparent, even in persons possessing only a modicum of the blood, when the 
head is viewed at a three-quarter profile. 

The nose in the Mongolian is usually wide and flat, but in the upper classes 
is often thin, delicate, and subtly arched, so that it cannot be looked upon as a 
distinguishing race feature; whereas the eye is even accentuated in the highly 
born. The Empress of Japan, for instance, has a beautiful nose, delicate lips, 
and cheek bones not high, but that “cut” appearance of her eye is very striking. 
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The high cheek bones cannot be called distinctive either, for many a Welsh 
face will exhibit them. 

Small hands and feet are found in the Mongolian more often in proportion 
to the size of the body than in any other race. The skin is exceptionally smooth 
and satiny. Irregular teeth are very common. 

Every instinct of primitive man, who “fended” for himself, who loved 
the wilds, who was essentially an outdoor man, has been eradicated from the 
Mongolian. By this one sign alone we can be sure of the antiquity of his race. 
He is a house dweller by preference and a city dweller when possible. His 
innate perceptions concern themselves with social life. He finds it difficult to 
conceive of an existence away from mandates, laws, and confining conventions. 

In dealing with all Mongolians, therefore, it is well to remember that their 
respect for law, in the letter rather than in the spirit, is strong, and that their 
veneration for established custom is still stronger. You must have regard to 
maintaining your own dignity, in dealing with them. The Mongolian cannot 
understand the attitude of the Western white man, who laughingly disclaims all 
pretentions, on the surface, but who willingly will shed his blood to maintain 
inner integrity of soul. 

Once in a long time you will meet with almost that same strangely cut eye- 
lid in a Caucasian. When you do, estimate him as leaning toward the moral 
and mental conventionalities of the Mongolian. He is a man to whom personal 
dignity, reserve, self-control, good apparel will all appeal, more than the “dia- 
mond-in-the-rough” sort of thing. And remember this: His sense of humor 
will be the subtle, intricate humor of the Mongolian. You will never hear a 
white man or woman, with that suggestion of the Mongolian eye, laugh up- 
roariously. Only the highly flavored jest, the very witty repartee will appeal 
to them. This is well worth remembering, for such individuals are difficult 
to understand, and are especially apt to be unappreciative with any common 
brand of humor. 





ROCHESTER POLICE CAPTAIN DISAPPEARS 


W: ALKING out of the station house of the fifth police precinct in Rochester, 

New York, one evening at his usual time of going to his home, Captain 
Ferdinand Klubertanz, who is fifty-nine years of age, joined the ranks of the 
missing and left behind him a trail that, thus far, has been followed only 
short distance. Late on the night he disappeared his wife called at the police 
station and reported that he had not reached home. 

Inquiry about him was made at once, and the next day the police learned 
that, after leaving the police station, he had boarded a trolley car and tried 
0 buy a ticket for Buffalo. There was a severe storm that night, so he could 
get a ticket only as far i as Lockport, but the car didn’t go farther than eighteen 
miles west of Rochester, when it became stalled. No one saw the captain on 
the car later than twenty minutes after two in the morning, and for a time the 
trail was lost. Then it was discovered that he had walked from the stalled 
car about one mile west of Brockport, where he had boarded another trolley car, 
which took him to Albion, and that at the latter place he had made connections 
with another trolley line and ridden to Lockport. There he reached the New 
York Central Railroad and secured passage to Buffalo. What became of him 
after his arrival in Buffalo is a mystery. 

Captain ta ag is five feet eight inches in height, weighs two hundred 
and twenty pounds, has gray hair, dark gray eyes, a gray mustache, walks in 
a slow, deliberate manner, with head slightly bowed, and talks slowly. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


of whom they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any ietters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sénds you a letter or tele 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


IRKPATRICK, JOSEPH, secks his relatives. 
He was placed in an orphan home in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1890, with his brother Char- 
lie and a younger sister. Four years later Jo- 
seph was adopted by C. H. Roberts, and Charlie 
was adopted at the same time by Billy aane- 
ford, of Jackson County, Middle Tennessee. 
seph was taken to Texas by his foster parents. 
He has heard nothing of his brother since 1909, 
and does not know what became of his little sis- 
ter. If any one who sees this knows anything 
about his family he will be very grateful if they 
will write to him, and help him to find his 
relatives. JoserpH KIRKPATRICK, care of this 
magazine. 


MIL LER, HOLLAND W.—He was born in Vir- 


ginia, in 1862, and is a molder. He was 
last he ard of in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Couahtee Willadean would like to hear 
him. Any information that will help her 
him will be greatly appreciated. Mrs. RE. 
NOELL, 311 Virgil Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


IVAYRIL, JOHN B.—He was in Aviation 
Squadron No. 3, at Kelly Field, and was 
sent from there to Hempstead, Long Island. He 
was a shipbuilder If any one knows where he 
is at the present time, they will do a great kind- 
ness by sending his address to M. T., care of 
this magazine. 


WILHITE, GEORGE.—He was born in Em- 

poria, Kansas, on January 1, 1890, and 
was taken to New York State in 1894 by his 
grandmother, Sarah Lewis, and his aunt, Sus 
Pyle. He may have taken his grandmother's 
name. He has an uncle named Fred Shorten, 
who lives somewhere in the State of New York. 
Any information will be gladly received by his 
father. A. A. WILHITE, 815 Armstrong Avenue, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


ALLWORTH, HENRY. — Information is 

wanted of any near relatives of this man. 

When last heard from they were in Canada. H. 
L. M., care of this magazine. 


AULDING, MAMIE.—She is about twenty-two 

years old, and has black hair and eyes. She 

once lived in Nebraska. A friend and school- 

mate, who saw her last about seven years ago, 

in Missouri, would like to have her address. J. 
G. care of this magazine. 


WADE. FISHER.—He is five feet ten inches 

tall, and is twenty-five years old. He has 
dark hair and gray eyes. He has been missing 
from his rooms at the Armchair Club, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, since January 1, 1919. If any one 
has information about him they, gs - a great 
favor by communicating with F. 8, P. A., 36 Frye 
Street, Lewiston, Maine. 


RAY, DAVID H.—He traveled with a circus 
for some seasons, and was last heard of five 
years ago, at which time he was working for 
a coal dealer in Chicago. He has red hair, 
brown eyes, is about five feet four inches in 
height, and weighed about one hundred and 
forty-five pounds when last seen. He is also 
known as Russell Gray. Any information will 
be gladly received. Walter Reeves, 613 Hallie 
Irvine Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 


ORRIS, CHARLIE.—He was placed in a home 

in West Virginia in 1894-95 or 96, when he 

was about seven or eight years old. It is sup: 
posed that he was adopted by some family from 
the home, as no trace of him can be found. His 
sisters have made every effort to find him but 
in vain, and they now appeal to our readers, 
who have shown their kindness in helping s0 
many people to find their relatives, to do what 
they can to assist them in finding their long- 
lost brother. Any information will be thank- 
fully received. Please write to Ciara May 


Norris, care of this magazine. 


OORSTIN, MORRIS, who left Poland in 1889 
for America, and served in the army at Fort 
Henry, Baltimore, Maryland, from 1896 to 1906, 
and then moved to the State of Virginia, is anx- 
iously sought by his sister Any information 
will be appreciated by WIILLIAM GREENBLATT, 
Freeport, New York. 


HOHN. EDWARD ALEXANDER.—When he 
was last heard from, about twenty-three 
years ago, he was living at 327 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, and was employed by the Joe 
Gay Publishing Company. His wife’s name was 
Emma, and his daughter's Hettie, sometimes 
ealled Bird. His sister will be grateful for any 
information that will help her to find him. Mrs. 
H. V. Harcapon, 19 North Gilmore Street, Baltl- 
more, Maryland. 
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Missing Department 


STOKES. VINCENT WALTER.—When eiast 
beard from Be was in Portland, Oregon, in 
July, 1918. He has dark-brown hair and eyes, is 
twenty-two years old, and six feet two inches 
tall. His sister May is anxious to know his 
whereabouts, and hopes if he sees this that he 
will make her happy by writing to her. Mrs. 
GeorGE MILLER, 44 South Fourth Street, Fair- 
mount Park, Dxpo, Virginia, 


TH ATSHER, STELLA.—She is about twenty- 
four years of age, and was last heard from 
at Bangor, Maine, ave ut two years ago. She is 
asked to write to 0. , 11 North Square, Boston, 


Massacbusctts. 


JOSEPH, who left Clonmel, 
Tipperary, Ireland, about 1899, 
where he was employed. 
Minnesota, and was 


ANNING, 

County 
pone came to Brooklyn, 
Later he went to Duluth, 
Jast beard from in Work Point Barracks, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, about 1909. He said 
that he intended to return to the United States. 
ae information will be greattully appreciated 
by his brother, PeTeR MANNI 578 North Sev- 
enth Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
Mc DOUGALD, WILLOUGHBY 

left Arcola, Saskatchewan, on the eleventh 
of January, 1919, and went West to Regina; 
from there he went to The Pass, Northern Mani- 
toba, and was last seen in Winnipeg, about Au- 
gust, 1919. He was eighteen years old last Sep- 
tember, is five feet eight inches tall, has blue 
eyes, fair complexion, and auburn hair. In Au- 
gust, 1918, he enlisted in the Royal Engineers of 
the Canadian Forees. His mother will be deeply 
grateful to any one who wil! give ber some 
news of him. Mrs, Davip McDoucALpb, Kenne- 
wick, Washington. 


DAVID.—He 


VERA.—She was last heard of ina 
1919, when she was about to leave 
Victoria, British Columbia, for Chicago, Illinois. 
the is a small brunette, about eighteen years 
old. Any information will be appreciated by E. 
l, care of this magazine. 


EVILLE, 
April, 


ADS, V. R.—H is an automobile mechanic, 
and was in St. Joseph, Missouri, four years 
ago. He has since been heard of in various cities 
of Texas and New Orleans. shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who can ye me his pres¢ nt 
address and occupation. GRAHAM, 207 


Schneider Building, St. Joseph, Missouri 


[NFORMATION WANTED.—When I was _be- 

tween tis o and three years old I was adopted 
by a family, Mr. and Mrs. William T. McCulloch 
and when I was eighteen years old Mr. McCul- 
loch died His wife then put me out without 
telling me who I was, or anything about my 
parents, I am now twenty-seven years old, five 
feet six and one-half inches tall, bave blue eyes 
and brown hair, and weigh one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. THomMas M. McCULLOCH, 415 
Mary Street, Flint, Michigan. 


JOHN, blacksmitb, about 


sine WILLIAM 
about sixty- 


hope feet four inches in height, 
four years old, light bair and fair complexion 
He ‘elt Canada, Province of Quebec, thirty-three 
years ago, and came to the United States He 
lived in Michigan and Wisconsin, but has not 
been heard from for many years If any one 
can tell where he is, they will do a great favor 
‘by Writing to his brother, JAMES SIMON, care 
of Dun vy Packing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
8yivania . 


1S. RAYMOND.—He is about five 

n inches tall, eighteen years old, 

Weighs one hi indré and twenty-five pounds, and 

has light hair and blue eyes. It is thought that 

ne may be in the army or navy His brother 

8 very anxious and worried about him and will 

be grateful for any information that will help 

him to find him. JoHn F. McManons, P. O. Box 
319, Tilton, New Hampshire. 


ARTZ, EDNA.—When last heard of she waw 

in an orphans’ home in Seattle, Washing- 

ton, and is believed to be somewhere in Cali- 

fornia at the present time. Any one knowing 

her whereabouts please write to D, H. T., care 
of this magazine, 


BLACKWE LL, JOHN JAMBES.—He was drafted 

in the Canadian army at Chapman, Alberta, 
and nothing has been heard of him since by his 
family. His mother is breaking her heart for 
news of him, and if any one knows anything 
about him they will do a great ki C 
writing to his sister Bertha. e 
ReDWoop, 624 Sturtevant Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


CoGGIN, FRANCES LOVE.—She married a 

man named Hersey or Hershey, who had a 
small jewelry and musical instrument business 
in Toledo, Ohio. Her granddaughter would like 
to hear from her, or from any one who can give 
information about _ her. Mrs. D. FRANCES 
STEVENS, 52 West Elm Street, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, 


ELSON.—If you 

at once. Mother is ill with 

you, so please come or write without 
PRARL. 


see this please come home 
worry about 
delay.— 


ED DY, or SLOAN, LOIS.—When last seen she 
was in gh in Or ) and was about to 
leave there for Californie She is about twenty 
years old, vite blue eyes, fair complexion, and 
light hair. Any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated 3 SELE, 311% West Center 
Street, Colorado Sp rings, Colorado, 


Bros! E, PETER J.—He left his home four- 
teen years ago with another young man 
He was then twenty-one years old. His com 
panion returned aiter two weeks and said that 
they had ridden on a train in the engineer's cab, 
and were told to jump off at a certain point near 
Cincinnati. Peter jumped too soon, and 
friend saw him roll for some distance beside 
track. He searched carefully for him, but could 
find no trace of him, and he has not been heard 
from since. He was nearly six feet tall, with 
dark-brown curly hair and gray eyes, His right 
index finger was ane at the second joint 
Any information will be gratefully received by 
his brother JonN BROGLE, 582 Wooster 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


Pe TERSON, CLIFFORD.—He left Miami, Ari- 
zona, in July, 1910. He has light hair and 
is about six feet tall. He is 
thirty-two years old, and was last heard of in 
San Francisco. Any news of him will be greatly 
appreciated | by his parents. ‘lease write to H 
Prrerson, Box 446, Miami, Arizona. 


ylue eyes, and 


Cn PER, MAY.—She is probably going by the 
ime of Woodall. Her mother is very : 

ious to get news of her, and will be most 

ful for any assistance. Please write 

M. S. Woopa.tL, P. O. Box 63, Thurmond, 

Virginia. 


West 


ARNO W.—He was last heard 
of in 1916 or 1917, when he had taken 
homestead in Alberta, Canada, He had 
d in various places in Canada as a wagoner 
a blacksmith’s helper. P, C. HILDEBRAD 
Radcliffe, lowa. 


BRADLEY, CLARE L.—On December 1, 1919 
he left home to look for work, and has not 
been heard from since. He is over six all, 
has a fair complexion, heavy dark-brown 

and uneven teeth He is forty-two years 

His wife is most anxious about him, and 
children are calling for their daddy all the time. 
Any information will be gratefully received 
Mrs. K. M. BrapLey, Lock Box 463, Ida Grove 
I 
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FRANKELIN.—I was placed in a home in Phila- 
delphia when I was an infant, and was 
brought up by a family named Humer, but they 
do not seem to know anything about my people, 
except that my mother lived in New York and 
died there. I am now twenty-four years old, 
five feet eleven inches tall, have light hair, light- 
blue eyes, fair complexion; and weigh one hun- 
dre and sixty pounds. I have been told that my 
right name is Franklin. If any one can help 
me to find my parents or any of my relatives 
their kindness will be greatly appreciated. Ep- 
DIE HuMer, care of this magazine. . 


INGLER, JOFE.—Why don’t you write home? 
You are forgiven. 


CLARENCE, surname not known. He is a 

photographer and goes by the nickname of 
“Tony Boots.” He is about twenty years old, 
five feet ten inches tall, has dark-brown hair, 
weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, and has a 
scar on bis left forearm. He is asked to write 
to M. E. W., care of this magazine. 


WICKE.—I was put in a home for orphans 
_.. in Davenpert, Iowa, when I was a few 
days old. My name was Esther Wicke. When I 
was six weeks old I was adopted by a Mrs. Ella 
Wells, and was renamed Lora Avis Wells. I am 
now twenty-four years old, and am married. I 
am anxious to find out something about my 
parents or any of my relatives. J. D. A., care 
of this magazine. 


ANDBERG, FRANK VICTOR.—He is about 
thirty-eight years old, five feet seven inches 
tall, and has dark-brown hair and mustache, It 
is said that he was in Portland, Oregon, in the 
latter part of 1916. Any information regard- 
ing him will be gladly received by Mtss MABEL 


SANDBERG, 511 Commercial Street; Astoria, Ore- 
gon. 


RAVER, JASPER, OLIVE N., ALONZO §&8., 
and HARRY J., also LULA MAY, who mar- 
ried William Leroy Oldham, and KATE LEVINA, 
married to C. Taylor. If any one can tell where 
these people are they will do a favor by writ- 
ing to WILLIAM H. Traver, care of this maga- 
zine. 


INDSEY, FRANK DEAL.—When last heard 
of he was in Stockton working for the 
Sperry Flour Company. He is thirty-three years 
old, five feet ten inches tall, and weighs about 
one hundred and_ seventy-five pounds. He is 
asked to write to E. DUNCAN, care of this maga- 
zine. 


ELMAN, JOHN S.—He left Anderson, South 
Carolina, in the fall of 1884, and was last 
heard of in Dallas, Texas. Any news of him 
will be greatly appreciated by WALTER HAMBY, 
Route 5, Box 140, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


~COTT, BERTHA, is anxious to find her rela- 

tives. Twenty-three years ago she was taken 
care of by a woman named Skiddmore, in Phila- 
delphia, who is now dead, and who told her that 
her father was a_ school-teacher named John 
David Scott. After Mrs. Skiddmore’s death 
Rertha was placed in a church home and later 
was taken by a family named Green, and two 
years later went to another family named Somer- 
ton, where she stayed until she was seventeen 
years old. She is now married and would be 
glad to learn something definite about her par- 
ents. She will be most grateful for any as- 
sistance. BertHa Scott, care of this magazine. 


HAtnn. MRS. LUELLA.—She was last heard 

of in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, when she 
had just lost one of her children, Oliver. If 
any one knows her address they will do a great 
favor by sending it to Mrs. Cora COoLLINs, 2 
Court Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Missing Department 


HUEBNER, MABBEL OLIVE, was placed in the — 

Lake Bluff, Illinois, orphanage on Febru- 
ary 8, 1906, and was adopted two weeks later 
by a doctor and his wife who had just lost their 
daughter. She had blue eyes and light hair 
her two little fingers were small and crooked’ 
and a red birthmark was on her upper lip neat 
the mose. She was fourteen years old on the 
fifteenth of February of this year. Her mother 
is anxidus to find her and will be grateful for 
any assistance. Please write to C. B. W., care 
of this magazine. 


HAGLER, ROBERT MARCUS, thirty-eight 

years old, five feet eleven inches in height, 
full face, brown eyes, and rather thin black hair, 
weight between one hundred and sixty-five and 
one hundred and seventy-eight pounds. [He was 
born in Missouri, and left Great Falls, Montana, 
February 21, 1916. Was a roughrider; has two 
broken knuckles, one on each hand, and wears 
a number = shoe. Is believed to be “somewhere 
in the West@rn States. Any information will be 
gratefully received. Mrs. R. M. HaGcer, Bor 
3841, Portland, Oregon. 


CAVENBEY, WILLIAM, last heard of in Chicago 

about 1910 or 1911. His parents are very 
anxious and worried, as they have had no news 
of him since that time. It is feared that he 
may have been in a railroad accideat, and per- 
haps has lost his memory. Any information will 
be gratefully appreciated by his family. 443 
Athabasca Street West, Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 


MAN. JOE J.—He enlisted in the United 

States navy about twelve years ago, and 
was discharged in Seattle, Washington, after four 
years of service, when he wrote, saying that he 
was returning to his home town, Chicago, but 
he did not come. In November, 1918, an insur 
ance card from the government was sent to his 
mother, who was then dead. This card stated 
that he was in the army, but no further news 
was obtainable from the government. It was 
heard from other sources that he was in th 
Thirty-seventh Field Artillery, and was about 
to sail for France when the _ armistice was 
signed. He was discharged February 5, 1919 
We have been unable to get any information 
about him, although we have written to the wat 
department several times. He is twenty-nine 
years old, and has auburn hair and brown eyes. 
Any one who will help me to find my brother 
will be gratefully remembered. CHARLES 
MANN, care of this magazine. 


UNDHAUG, GINA.—At one time she worked 
as housekeeper at Seventy-first Street, New 
York City, and from there went to Bridgeport. 
Connecticut. She is Norwegian, about thirty 
years old, heavy set, with light hair. Any it 
formation concerning her will be gratefully Te 
ceived by Emma S., Box 342, Petersburg, Vit 
ginia. 


DECHANTLES, MEMER, known 
MARSH and MRS, MARY LEP. 
to bave been born in or near Poughkeepsi 
York, and claimed to have near relatives liv! 
in New York City. She was well known in Not 
folk and Portsmouth, Virginia. She lived in At 
lanta, Georgia, where her husband, W. J. Lee. 
was killed in a railroad accident. Any informa 
tion of friends or relatives of the above will be 
greatly appreciated, CHARLES STANLY, care of 
this magazine. 


ST. ANDREW, AVERY.—If he should see this 
“he is asked to send his address to G. E. Ss 
care of this magazine. 


CLIZBE. RAYMOND E.—He was chief electrt 
cian at the Pullman Car Works in 1910 and 
1911, and later went to Indiana. He was also 
a member of the A. I. B. E. and was at om 
time in the U S. navy. If any one knows his 
present address they will do a favor by sending 
it to R. J. G., care of this magazine. 
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Earn 52.500 to » $5,000 : a “Year 


You, too, can become a finger print expert. Ina few weeks you can 
learn this most fascinating profession. You don’t need any previous 
experience. Big paying positions are waiting for our graduates—no 











waiting— you can secure and demand the high salaried positions that 
are open in hundreds of big corporations today tor Finger Print Experts, 8. J. Hicks, President 


Big Demand for Experts 


We can’t supply the demand. No questions about salaries. Governments, corporations, 
justitutions and individuals want Finger Print Experts. We could place hundreds today 
if we had graduates available. No other study so interesting and fascinating. You 
progress rapidly because you like it—and the great future it holds out to you makes it 
doubly interes sine. 


Train Yourself in Spare Time 


At home—justa few hours of spare time—doesn’t interfere with regular work. In remark- 
ably short time you can fit yourself for a brilliant career. Finger Print Experts today are 
recognized all over the world. It’s an honorable position—ranks with the best known 
professions. Salaries asked are readily paid on account of the tremendous demand, Don’t 
waste valuable time fitting yourself for a profession that is now overcrowded, Get in 
where there’s wonderful opportunities and where the demand. growing by leaps and 
bounds, is far ahead of the possible supply. 


Most Fascinating Study in the World 


A study that grips you right from the start. You'll be eager to go on —to ady ‘ance—just 
alittle earnest study and a few minutes spent in reading my interesting book ‘‘ Finger 
Print lacts,’’? will reveal to youa future that every red-blooded young man is longing 
for. Opportunity to travel, if you wish—Finger Print Experts go everywhere—to every 
country on the globe. See the world—live right—get recognition, not only in your 
re il community, but wherever you go. Meet big men—associate with big and success- 
ul business 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 


Send for my wonderful book today—‘“‘linger Print Facts.” It’s FREE to you, but its 
real value is hardly to be estimated. It tells you—shows you—how Hick’s Remarkable 
System has opened a new earning era for hundreds of men—put them in big paying 
positi ns. YOU can also be one of them—be independent. Our course furnishes the 


easiest, quickest and surest way. Y et 
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Mail Coupon Today ™#? , Puma, toi 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Don't put it off—get our Special 30 Day Ofier. Mail tie ff Magee 

coupon now. Get the valuable information in this wonder- 635 Kemper Bidg., Kanszs City, Mo. 

ful book. Read about the remarkable opportunities await- Gentlemen: 

ing men who will spend a few minutes of their spare Please send me without any obligation 


time to fit themselves to become Finger Print Experts. , whatever, your new FREE book, “Finger 
Print Facts,"’ and your Special 30 Day 


Offer. 
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Send No Money 


How to Order Rings 
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THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 


99 East 39th St., Dept. 692, Chicago, Ill. \ 
to 


Send me Ring No on l0 da pproval - sans ney. ‘ 
s ‘ing cos " aD) \ 
(lr ms shy : ) ° + 
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¢ matinfactory, Tag oy Si) on arrival, and \ The Tifnite Gem Company 
will return same wit! at your expense. 109 East 39th St., Dept. 692 Chicago, Ill. 
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